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LORD  VISCOUNT 
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BARRINGTON, 

His  Majesty’s  Secretary  at  War. 
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MY  LORD,  ■  •  : 


HE  that  endeavours  to  foften  the  general 
unhappinefs  of  life,  may  reafonably 

* 

hope  for  the  favour  of  every  good  man  j  but 
he  mull  be  allowed  a  particular  claim  to  the 
benevolence  of  Your  Lordfhip,  whofe  ftudies 
and  labours  tend  to  alleviate  the  miferies 

*  j 

of  war. 
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To  you,  my  Lord,  whom  a  mighty  nation 

has  entrufted  fo  long  with  the  fuperinten- 

ff(i  k  “fT  ■  "• T'  ** t-  '  v  ■  /  •  C  '  v  -  ,  - 

b  iuA.  v  y  ^ ^  ;  JL,  .  '  ^  ;  •  ■;[ 

dence  of  its  military  power,  and  who  have 

O  y’  JJ  -.ilLI?  f  !i  /'•  -l.  1  rV  ’}  ^  ■:-?  \  .  ' -  J  "  j  .j£'  VViify  :■  ■  '  ^  r  •  -•  '■>.;$  ;.'i. 

repaid  its  confidence  with  fo  much  fidelity, 

M*“  <«A>.  ^  . 

it  is  well  known  that  the  great  havock  of 
war  is  not  made  in  battle.  Regiments  are 
wafted  and  camps  depopulated  by  unfeen 
hoftility  and  filent  deftrudtion,  againft  which 
courage  is  unavailing,  and  dexterity  is  help- 
lefs.  Thofe  who  defy  violence  fink  under 
ficknefs ;  and  armies,  to  which  the  publick 
profperity  or  fafety  is  committed,  melt  ufe- 
lefsly  away  by  contagious  maladies. 

1  i 

Many  of  the  evils  of  war  are  implied  in 
its  nature,  but  many  are  likewife  accidental 

■it 

1  .  V-  44  f '  «*.  >'.«•*  r 

and  avoidable ;  to  remedy  thofe  which 
may  be  cured,  and  to  obviate  thofe  which 
may  be  prevented,  I  would  gladly  contri¬ 
bute; 


r  a  ] 


bute  t  and  an  attempt  fo  neceflary  will  need 
little  recommendation  to  thofe  who  delire, 

i  \ 

like  your  Lordlhip,  the  fuccefs  of  the  Britilh 
arms,  and  the  permanence  of  Britilh  felicity. 


I  am. 


My  Lord, 


With  the  greateft  Refped, 


Your  Lordship’s  moll:  obedient. 


And  moll  humble  Servant, 

-  *  , .?  ... 


WILLIAM  SMITH. 

Red-Lion-Square, 

Jan.  24,  1776. 
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WHatever  may  be  the  merit  of  this  publi¬ 
cation,  of  one  thing  the  reader  may  be 

affured,  that  neither  the  defire  of  appearing  in 

* 

*  i 

public,  nor  any  fordid  and  mercenary  views,  in¬ 
duced  the  Author  to  publilh  the  following  iheets  ; 
but  a  full  perfuafion  that  they  will  prove  of  benefit 

to  mankind.  He  does  not  intend  to  amufe  his 

•  %  >  % 

readers  by  pulling  down  one  fyfcem  of  phyfic,  and 
building  another  *,  he  rather  chufes  to  take  nature 
.for  his  guide,  and  by  the  affiftance  of  the  moll 
approved  authors,  to  follow  her  ftep  by  (lep,  that 
under  her  dire&ion  he  may  arrive  at  a  rational 

knowledge 


To  the  READER,' 
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knowledge  of  the  true  fource  and  caufe  of  difeafes, 
which  he  finds  to  be  as  fimple  in  their  nature  as 
they  are  in  their  cure.  Whoever  bellows  on  the 
following  treatife  a  ferious  and  candid  perufal,  will 
be  able  to  underftand  the  general  cauies  of  difeafes* 
and  the  nature  and  diftinguifhingfymptonis  of  each 
particular  complaint,  which  comes  within  the  plan 
of  this  publication  5  and  by  paying  due  attention 

r 

to  the  diredions  here  given,  will  be  qualified  to 
prevent,  mitigate,  or  remove  moil  complaints. 

The  icience  of  phyfic  is  here  reduced  to  a  few 
fimple  principles,  by  which  difeafes  in  general  are 
explained  and  made  obvious  to  the  mod:  ordinary 
capacity,  as  the  author  has  ftudioufly  avoided  all 
technical  or  feientihe  terms,  which  are  not  com- 
monly  underftood  ;  nor  has  he  troubled  and  per¬ 
plexed  the  reader  with  fancied  figures  and  motions 
merely  becaufe  poffible.  The  fymptoms  of  each 
particular  malady  are  carefully  enumerated,  the 
method  of  cure  pointed  out,  and  the  patient  is 
di reded  to  a  proper  choice  in  eating  and  drinking, 
air  and  exercife.  The  medicines  here  recom¬ 
mended. 
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To  the  READER; 


mended,  which  are  not  in  general  ufe,  will  prove 
a  valuable  acquifition  to  the  medical  art,  and  in 
judicious  hands  will  do  wonders. 

It  would  ill  become  a  man  of  candour  to  fay 
more  of  a  medicine  than  it  deferves,  or  to  conceal 
its  virtues  when  they  are  once  afcertained.  De¬ 
ception  is  always  dangerous;  but  when  health  and 
life,  things  of  the  utmoft  importance  in  this  fub- 
lunary  world,  are  concerned,  it  has  the  mod  bane¬ 
ful  effects,  and  the  danger  lies  in  the  natural  dif- 
pofition  to  encourage  fuch  deception.  The  bafeft 
of  men,  fays  a  learned  author,  who  by  private  or 
open  violence,  commit  murder,  feidom  attack 
more  than  the  life  of  a  fingle  individual ;  whereas 
a  phyfician,  who  palms  falfe  practice  upon  the 
world,  may  have  the  lives  of  thoufands  to  anfwer 
for,  and  may  continue  to  murder  even  in  his 
grave. 

To  a  generous  mind  nothing  can  be  more 
diftreffing  than  a  fear  of  hurting  that  life  or  health 
which  is  with  unlimited  confidence  entrufted  to 

v  his 


To  the  READER. 


his  care  ;  but  to  advance  medical  falfhoods,'  and 
to  fport  with  the  lives  of  mankind,  is  the  moil 
execrable  of  all  facial  wickednefs. 

* 

.  V  f  ?  \  t  ,  .  % 

The  author  hopes  therefore  the  public  will  do 

a  "  *'  4>  /  -  v,..*  y/  . 

him  the  jufdce  to  believe,  till  there  be  proof  of 
the  contrary,  that  he  would  not  obtrude  on  it  any 
medicine  not  poiTeffing  the  virtues  which  he  de¬ 
clares  to  the  world  it  does  poifefs.  There  is 
certainly  an  excellency  in  fome  medicines  above 
others,  and  a  greater  aptitude  and  power  in 
fome  than  in  others,  and  thefe  powers  and  virtues 
may  be  improved  to  an  aflonidiing  degree  ;  for 
fuch  are  the  powers  of  nature,  that  we  are  far 

from  being  acquainted  with  their  extent.  Of  this 

.  ' '  *  „  .  } 

the  author  has  had  moil  convincing  proofs  in  the 
cure  of  many  flubborn  and  dangerous  complaints 
by  the  affiftance  of  the  medicines  occafionally 
mentioned  in  this,  and  a  former  publication,  in¬ 
tituled,  Nature  Studied ,  &c. 

There  is  perhaps  no  diforder  incurable  but  old 
age,  could  we  find  proper  medicines,  and  were 

acquainted 


To  the  READER. 


acquainted  with  the  true  method  of  exhibiting 

♦  *  •  r  •  r 

them.  When  powerful  medicines  are  in  the  hands 
of  judicious  phvficians,  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  animal  oeconomy,  and  can  form  proper  indi- 

f  t  a.  .  »  / 

i  •  r 

cations,  what  wonders  may  be  performed  in  the 

#  .  •  • 

cure  of  difeafes!  But  the  beft  medicines  may  be 
mifapplied,  and  when  injudicioufly  and  indiferimi- 
nately  given  without  regard  to  conftitution,  age 

V  f  * 

or  fex,  and  other  circumftances,  cannot  fail  of 

"  r  .  -  , 

doing  hurt.  ‘ 

-  :  •  -  -  ,  <  ... :;f'; 

A  phyfician,  though  he  is  well  acquainted  with 

^  *  T  « 

the  nature  of  the  difeafe,  if  he  has  not  fufficient 

♦  % 

medicines,  properly  qualified  to  reach  the  com- 

«■  * 

plaintj  can  never  perform  a  cure.  So  that,  in 
the  cure  of  difeafes,  both  judgment  and  fufficiently 
efficacious  medicines  are  required. 

%  I  '  r 

«  .  t,  ,  *  .7  ‘  . 
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The  author  propofes  no  fpecifics,  as  he  thinks 
the  notion  of  a  fpecific  inconfiftent  with  reafon, 
and  unfupported  in  pradtice*  but  the  medicines  re¬ 
commended  to  anfwer  the  purpofes  laid  down  in  the 
following  ffieets,  where  the  indications  that  require 

their 


To  the  READER. 


their  ufe  are  particularly  mentioned,  if  ad- 
miniftered  as  there  direded,  will  be  found  to 
deferve  the  character  given  of  them.  With  thefe, 
and  feme  other  regulations  which  he  could  fuggeft, 
the  Author  undertakes  to  fave  the  lives  of  hundreds 

rf  ■  '  . 

in  jail,  camp  and*  navy,  who  die  of  putrid  fevers 
and  fluxes,  or  other  complaints  to  which  their 
ftate  of  life  renders  them  fubjed.  The  Tonic 
Tindure  is  alfe  the  belt  cleanfing  and  healing 
drefling  for  cuts,  wounds,  bruifes,  ulcers  and  fores, 
that  the  author  ever  faw,  or,  as  he  believes,  can  be. 
applied :  and  if  he  be  fortunate  enough  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  giving  public  proof  of  what  he 
undertakes,  he  doubts  not  but  matter  of  fad  will 
convince  the  world  that  he  is  no  idle  boafter. 

Upon  that  candour  he  chearfully  relies  with 
which  this  nation  never  fails  to  treat  every  en¬ 
deavour  to  render  the  afflided  lefs  unhappy.  He 
propofes  no  noftrum,  but  wifhes  to  dired  the 
method  of  exhibition,  as  well  as  to  confirm  the 
virtues  of  the  medicines  here  mentioned,  before  he 
makes  them  known,  For  thefe  reafons  he  pub- 

lifhes 
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To  the  READER. 


lifhes  this  work,  which  if  any  of  the  learned  con- 
defcend  to  criticife,  all  he  wifhes  is,  that  fentiments 
fimilar  to  thofe  which  induced  him  to  compofe  it, 
may  direct  their  judgment,  and  prevail  upon  them 
to  labour  with  as  much  good-will,  induftry  and 
fincerity,  for  the  public  good. 
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CHAP.  I. 
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Of  the  Primary  Material  Agents  in  Nature . 

'  .  •  \  •  •  t  . 

frame  of  nature  is  a  perfect,  well-ordered 
machine,  created,  fupported,  and  fet  in  motion 
by  the  finger  of  God,  and  adbs  as  a  rtiachme  does 
by  a  connection  and  communication  being  preferved 
between  all  the  diflinct  parts  of  it.  If  you  interrupt 
the  contact  of  a  machine,  you  deftroy  its  motion  in  all 
thofe  parts  from  which  the  communication  is  cut  off. 
The  fluid  aethereal  matter  of  the  heavens  adds  by  impulfe 
upon  the  folid  matter  of  the  earth,  is  inftrumental  in 
every  one  of  its  productions,  and  is  neceiTary  to  all  the 
Hate  phcenomena  of  nature.  Her  two  agents  are  air 
and  fire. 
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Let  us  firfi:  enquire  what  notions  .the  ancients  had  or 
thefe  two  elements  ;  for  whoever  confults  them  will  find 
they  were  in  poffeffion  of  much  ufeful  knowledge. 
Rabbi  Eliezer,  in  the  well-known  book  called  the  Chap¬ 
ters  of  Eliezer,  fays,  u  From  what  place  were  the 
*c  heavens  Shdmajim  created?  From  the  light  of  his 
cc  clothes  which  he  took  and  fpread  out  like  a  garment, 
and  they  went  on  fpreading,  as  it  is  faid  Pf.  104.  He  has 
tc  enveloped  light  like  a  garment ,  and  fpread  the  heavens  like 
iC  a  curtain.  And  the  earth,  from  what  was  it  created  ? 
£C  From  the  fnow  that  was  under  his  throne,  as  it  is  faid 
cc  Job,  chap,  xxxvii.  ver.  20.  He  faid  to  the  fnow,  be- 
come  earth.”  It  feems  that  this  Rabbi  called  Shamajim 
the  vacuum  or  aether  in  which  all  the  heavenly  bodies 
roll,  as  is  evident  from  feveral  places. 

In  a  book  called  Medrajh ,  compofed  by  Rabbi  Joeha- 
nan  the  Nafhi  or  head  prelate  in  Jerufalem,  it  is  faid 
that  the  heavens  are  a  compofition  of  fire  and  watery  and 
therefore  called  Shamajim  from  the  two  Hebrew  words 
EJh  fire,  and  Majim  water ;  by  which  he  certainly  could 
not  mean  the  heavenly  bodies  themfelves,  but  the  fpace 
in  which  they  roll ;  that  fire  and  water  were  the  two 
elements,  and  that  the  earth  is  a  farther  compofition  of 
them*  compared  to  fnow.  If  we  go  to  the  words  of  the 
creation,  we  fhall  find  that  light,  oor  in  Hebrew,  which 
alfo  fignifies  fire,  was  the  one  and  firfi:  element,  from 
which  the  whole  creation  has  been  compofed ;  and  that 
the  oor  mentioned  in  the  third  vcrfe  is  quite  a  different 
thing  from  that  mentioned  Gen.  h  13.  where  it  means 
the  fun  and  moon ;  whereas  in  the  third  verfe  it  means 
the  firfi:  element.  There  is  alfo  a  pafifage  of  a  Rabbi  in 
the  Medrafh,  which  fays,  The  oor  which  has  been 
created  no  creature  is  able  to  behold y  which  means, 

that 
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that  the  firft  elements  were  fo  fubtile  as  to  be  in- 

fenfible. 

All  ancient  philofophers,  though  they  admit  four  ele¬ 
ments,  fire,  water,  earth,  and  air,  yet  they  fay  that 
there  is  one  element  common  to  all  four,  (which  they 
call  Elannar  in  Arabic,  which  fignifies  tire  prima  materia ) 
from  which  all  thefe  four  have  their  origin  in  different 
compofition  only,  and  for  that  reafon  they  all  change 
into  one  another  ;  the  earth  becomes  water,  the  water 
air,  and  the  air  fire,  and  the  reverfe ;  the  fire  condenfes  .. 
into  air,  the  air  into  water,  and  the  water  into  earth. 

Mimonides,  in  his  book  called  Mar  eh  Nebuchim ,  in 
the  fecond  part,  chap.  30th,  thinks  that  all  the  four  ele¬ 
ments  are  mentioned  in  ‘the  firft  chapter  of  Genefis  ;  and 
alfo  thinks  that  Hofbek ,  darkriefs ,  is  meant  by  it  ;  the 
elementary  fire  being  colourlefs,  and  quite  tranfparent. 
The  four  elements  are  mentioned  according  to  their  na- 
tural  fituation,  the  earth,  and  upon  it  the  water,  and  the 
air,  underftood  by  the  following  words,  And  the  wind  of 
the  Lord  moves  upon  the  waters  ;  and  the  fire  above  the  • 
air;  becaufe,  as  the  verfe  fays  that  the  air  is  upon  the 
water,  and  that  Hofloek  the  darknefs,  which  is  lire,  is 
upon  the  Teham\  which  can  be  nothing  but  water  or  air; 
and  fmee  the  word  Hojhek ,  mentioned  in  the  following 
verfe,  where  he  fays,  And  he  feparated  light  from  darknefs , 
being  different  from  the  former,  ,Mofes  gives  a  farther 
explanation  in  the  6th  verfe,  faying,  And  to  the  darknefs 
he  called  light.  Mimonides  fays' again,  in  explanation  of 
the  verfe,  cc  And  he  divided  between  the  waters  which  are  . 
<c  under  the  firmament  f  that  this  divifion  is  not  a  local 
one,  but  a  natural  one ;  for  which  reafon  he  repeats 
again  in  verfe  6th,  And  to  the  gathering  of  the  waters  he 
called  /easy  to  fhevv  that  the  water  mentioned  in  the  3d 
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verfe  is  of  another  nature,  and  the  firmament  itfelf,  iii 
which  Shemajim  or  heavenly  bodies  roll,  has  been  formed 
out  of  the  water :  and  there  was  one  element  which 
was  called  water,  which  was  divided  into  three,  the  firft 
became  fea,  the  fecond  firmament,  and  the  third  above 
the  firmament.  From  which  alfo  appears  that  there  is 
no  vacuum  at  all.  We  find  the  fame  in  Pfal.  104. 
where  he  begins  with  light,  faying,  He  envelopes  light 
like  a  garment ,  fpreads  out  the  heavens  like  a  curtain ,  who 
has  beamed  with  water  his  chamber s9  and  made  the  clouds  his 
chariot ,  and  vjalks  upon  the  wings  of  the  air  :  he  makes  his 
angels  wind ,  and  his  miniflers  a  flaming  fire.  Here  the 
Pfalmift  explains  metaphorically  that  all  the  powers  of 
nature,  and  their  different  operations,  confifl  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  combination  of  thefe  two  elements,  fire  and  air . 
He  calls  the  powers  of  nature  angels*  He  goes  on  to 
explain  the  fourth  element,  the  earth,  faying  in  the  5th 
verfe,  He  founded  the  earth  upon  her  own  bafis ,  fo  that  five 
never  can  be  removed '.  There  is  in  Proverbs,  chap.  30. 
ver.  4.  the  fame  account  Of  the  elements.  There  it  is  faid, 
who  went  up  to  heaven ,  and  came  down  again ;  who  has 
gathered  the  air  in  his  hunch  who  has  bound  the  water  in  a 
garment ,  who  has  eflablijhed  all  the  foundations  of  the  earth  ? 
Here  it  feems  fire  is  comprehended  under  air.  But  what 
is  more  remarkable  is  in  Ecclef.  when  he  mentions  the 
four  elements  under  the  word  Abef  which  is  tranflated 
vanity ,  but  which,  according  to  his  derivation  from  Baf 
is  mixture ;  which  lliews  that  Ecclef.  was  of  opinion  that 
all  the  elements  are  blended  and  mixed  together.  He 
begins  with  the  earth  in  the  4th  verfe,  faying,  The  earth 
flands  for  ever.  And  then  with  fire  in  the  5th  verfe, 
where  he  fays.  The  jun  r.ijes  and  goes  down.  Then  in  the 
6th  he  mentions  the  air,  where  he  fays,  The  air  goes  round 
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and  round.  And  in  the  7th  verfe  he  mentions  the  water, 
faying,  All  the  rivers  go  into  the  Jea . 

In  a  book  called  the  Book  of  the  Creation,  its  being 
fo  ancient,  that  fome  would  attribute  it  to  Abraham  the 
patriarch,  we  find  the  following  expreffion  :  There  are 
three  beings,  air,  water,  and  fire,  in  every  thing;  in  the 
human  body  ;  in  the  feafons,  heat,  cold,  and  temperate  ; 
and  all  thefe  three  are  connedled  by  one.  The  wind  or 
air  of  the  living  God  is  one;  two,  air  from  air;  three, 
water  from  air ;  four,  fire  from  water.  He  does  not 
mention  earth,  being  only  a  compofition  of  thefe  three 
elements.  He  fays  farther,  he  has  made  out  of  Bohu  a 
fomething,  and  he  has  made  that  which  has  no  being  ; 
he  has  hewed  great  pillars  from  a  fubtile  air  which  cannot 
be  felt,  water  from  the  air ;  he  has  digged  and  hewed 
Tohu  and  Bohu ,  mire  and  dirt  ;  he  made  them  like  a  bed 
(of  a  garden)  he  eredled  them  like  a  wall,  covered  them 
like  a  beam,  poured  water  upon  them,  and  they  became 
earth. 

In  a  treatife  of  the  Talmud  called  Hagiga ,  we  find 
the  following  explanation  upon  the  words  Tohu  and  Bohu . 
By  Tohu  is  meant  the  yellow  line  which  furrounds  the 
world,  and  from  which  the  darknefs  arifes  on  the  world, 
as  it  is  faid  Pfal.  clxxxii.  12.  He  will  make  the  darknefs 
his  hidden  place,  round  the  tabernacle  a  flow  of  water 
and  thick  clouds.  And  Bohu  are  the  hidden  Hones  funk 
in  the  Tohu,  and  from  them  the  water  come§,  as  it  is 
faid  in  If.  xxxiv.  ir.  And  he  ftretched  upon  her  a  line 
of  Tohu  and  flones  of  Bohu.  It  is  clear  that  the  Talmud 
means  by  the  yellow  line,  the  orange  colour  which  is 
feen  in  the  clouds  by  the  rifling  of  the  fun  and  her  fetting, 
and  by  which  means  darknefs  as  well  as  light  is  produced. 
And  by  the  flones  the  Talmud  means  the  grofs  compo- 
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fition  of  bodies,  whole  elements  are  nothing  but  fubtile 
particles,  which  is  expreffed  by  the  word  water ,  as  it  is 
the  opinion  of  many  of  the  ancients,  efpccially  Rabbi 
Levi,  the  fon  of  Gerfhon,  that  by  the  word  W ater  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  fir  ft  chapter  of  Genefis,  ver.  2.  is  meant  a 
chaos  or  firft  element.  And  they  fay,  in  explanation  of 
this  verfe,  And  t \\q  ,air  of  the  Lord  lay  upon  the  face  of 
the  waters  ;  and  the  Lord  faid.  Let  there  be  ligrht  or  fire. 
The  firft  element  was  air,  and  attributed  to  God  ;  the 
compofition  of  which  was  water,  and  the  air  put  in  mo¬ 
tion  produces  light  or  fire.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that 
the  word  oor  in  Hebrew  fignifies  motion .  Hence,  in  the 
Rabbinical  Hebrew,  there  are  the  fame  letters  for  ffir, 
only  with  the  addition  of  a  jod,  which  is  according  to 
the  rules  of  changing  nouns  into  other  nouns. 

Plato,  who  is  faid  to  have  borrowed  the  doctrines  in 
his  Timaeus  from  the  writings  of  Philolaus,  a  difciple  of 
Pythagoras,  accounts  for  the  animal  funddions  from  the 
intermixture  of  air  and  fire  acting  through  the  whole 
frame  of  the  body.  To  fire  he  afcribes  the  office  of 
expanding  within  and  adding  through  the  whole  body 
outwards,  while  the  element  of  air  compreffies  from 
without,  and  counteracts  the  force  of  the  internal  fire. 
By  the  miniftry  of  thefe  two  caufes  a  perpetual  circu¬ 
lating  motion  is  kept  up. 

The  Phoenicians,  as  we  find  by  Hermias,  attributed 
to  air  and  fire  the  power  of  giving  motion  and  caufmg 
effects,  and  call  aether  nature’s  univerfal  agent.  Zeno, 
leader  of  the  Stoics,  taught  that  nature  is  fupported  by 
an  elementary  fire  difFufed  through  all  the  parts  of  it. 
Ariftotle,  the  founder  of  the  Peripatetics,  had  the  fame 
opinion  that  fire  and  air  are  the  efficient  caufes  of  all 
nature.  Hippocrates,  the  father  of  phyfic,  and  de¬ 
fer  vedly 
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fervedly’ the  mod  efteemed  author  of  antiquity,  who  de¬ 
rived  his  jfkill  from  a  diligent  fludy  of  nature,  fays  the 
element  of  air  lias  a  dominion  over  the  human  body,  and 
is  the  principal  fource  of  all  things  that  happen  to  it,, 
whether  good  or  bad  :  its  power  and  influence  deferve 
well  to  be  accurately  examined.  And  of  fire  he  fays, 
that  it  is  moil:  powerful,  hath  an  univerfal  dominion,  and 
governs  all  things  according  to  the  order  of  nature, 
while  itfelf  is  filent,  invifible  and  imperceptible  in  its 
operations,  and  is  in  perpetual  adbion.  The  Perfians  and 
Chaldeans  believed  that  all  fpace  was  filled  with  air,  and 
what  they  called  an  all-nouriihing  aether,  to  which  they 
joined  an  intelligent  and  life-giving  fire.  Seneca  (peaks 
of  air  and  its  influence  as  a  phyfical  caufe  in  the  fame 
way  as  Hippocrates.  The  cohefion  of  our  bodies  depends 
upon  it ;  and  fire,  he  fays,  occupies  the  whole  world. 
Lord  Bacon  calls  heat  and  cold  Nature’s  two  hands, 
whereby  (he  worketn  ;  and  was  of  opinion,  that  all  fpace 
is  filled  with  an  aerial  or  fubtile  fpirit,  which  governs 
nature,  and  without  which  no  true  analyfis  and  the  indi¬ 
cations  of  the  proceedings  of  nature  can  be  made.  The 
learned  Boerhaave  calls  fire  the  chief  caufe  and  principle 
of  almoft  all  the  effedfs  cognizable  by  our  fenfes,  yet 
itfelf  is  imperceptible  by  any  fenfe,  being  fo  incompre- 
henfible  by  reafon  of  its  extreme  minutenefs,  that  it 
eludes  our  nicefl:  fearches.  And  the  element  of  air  is 
deferibed  by  the  fame  author  as  an  univerfal,  neceflary, 
and  mod:  efficacious  inftrument,  which  nature  is  per¬ 
petually  applying  in  almofl:  all  her  works.  The  learned 
Dr.  Berkley,  bifhop  of  Cloyne,  fays,  Without  inftru- 
mental  and  fecond  caufes,  there  could  be  no  regular 
courfe  of  nature;  and  without  a  regular  courfe,  nature 
could  not  be  underftood.  The  proper  real  agent  and 
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caufe  which  actuates,  and  under  Providence  governs  this 
mundane  fyflem,  is  pure  aether,  or  the  fubflance  of  light, 
than  which  nothing  is  more  adtive  and  fubtile.  1  he 
very  ingenious  Abbe  le  Pluche,  from  his  enquiries  was 
led  to  declare,  that  there  are  but  three  known  fluids  in 
nature,  which  by  their  continual  activity  are  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  all  motion,  and  thefe  are  light,  fire,  and  air. 
How  precifely  does  this  pafiage  coincide  with  the  judgment 
of  antiquity  !  The  principle  that  was  maintained  as  the 
fundamental  truth  in  phyfics,  above  two  thoufand  years 
ago  by  Zoroafter  and  Plato,  difcovers  itfelf  again  at  this 
diftance  of  time,  to  a  naturaliff,  who  enquires  in  a  proper 
manner.  This  coincidence  would  have  happened  oftener 
than  it  has,  if  philofophers  had  conduced  themfelves  as 
the  fcholars  of  nature,  and  not  as  its  mafl:ers.  For  na¬ 
ture  is  the  fame  now  as  it  was  then,  and  experiment 
duly  confulted  would  fpeak  the  fame  language  in  all  ages. 
The  fault  is  in  men,  who  by  affedting  to  furprife  the 
world  with  building  things  high  and  marvellous  after  a 
model  of  their  own  framing,  fall  into  confufion  and  lelf- 
contradidtion,  while  they  overlook  what  is  truly  valuable, 
becaufe  it  is  cheap  and  common,  and  hath  not  an  air  of 
myftery  and  fcientific  darknefs. 

Fire  is  the  cementing  principle  or  bond  of  union  which 
connedts  the  ultima  corpufcula  of  bodies  to  one  another, 
and  prevents  them  from  running  into  a  ftate  of  decom- 
pofltion  and  putrefaction,  to  which  all  animal  and  vege¬ 
table  fubftances  have  a  natural  tendency,  and  into  which 
they  precipitately  run  when  divefted  of  this  principle. 
It  is  the  pabulum  vitae,  which  preferves  and  fupports 
animal  life  \  without  it  no  creature  can  live.  It  is  the 
mechanical  agent  principally  concerned,  not  only  in  the 
formation,  growth,  and  fupport  of  animals,  but  alfo  of 
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vegetables.  From  all  experiments  it  plainly  appears  that, 
in  the  common  courfe  of  things,  neither  a  plant  nor  an 
animal  was  ever  yet  formed  or  fupported  without  air. 
An  egg  has  air  inclofed  at  one  end  of  it.  The  eggs  of 

a  filk-worm  will  not  be  hatched  in  an  exhaufled  receiver, 

’  *  / 

though  it  is  expofed  to  the  fun’s  rays. 

Air  has  an  abfolute  dominion  over  the  whole  vege- 

I 

table  kingdom  ;  and  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  from 
what  appears  to  us,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  and  all 
the  animal  functions  are  fuftained  and  carried  on  by  the 
air,  which  is  to  the  body  what  the  weight  is  to  the 
clock.  And  what  is  ftill  more  remarkable,  without  a 
communication  with  the  atmofphere,  life  cannot  be 
fupported  long  even  in  a  pretty  large  body  of  air,  when 
it  has  no  communication  with  the  atmofphere.  The 
agency  of  the  circulating  air  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to¬ 
wards  the  evolution  of  animalcula,  befides  the  mere 
exigence  of  their  ova,  depofited  in  a  proper  nidus  ;  it  is 
found  necefTary  not  to  the  infide  only,  but  alfo  to  the 
outfide  of  a  fhell,  within  which  an  animal  is  to  be 
formed.  Chickens  cannot  be  produced  in  an  air-pump, 
placed  in  a  proper  degree  of  heat,  though  none  of  the 
air  is  extracted.  No  animalcula  will  be  found  in  meat, 
fhut  up  from  all  contact  with  the  atmofphere,  though  a 
pretty  large  quantity  of  air  is  inclofed  with  it.  The 
adiion  of  the  atmofphere  is  requifite  in  order  to  hatch 
and  communicate  a  vivifying  principle  to  them,  and  a 
pretty  large  quantity  of  air,  that  does  not  communicate 
with  the  atmofphere,  feems  infufhcient  for  the  p'tirpofe. 
Heat  too  muft  be  joined  to  this  circulating  air,  other  wife 
the  ova  cannot  become  living:  creatures.  But  this  heat 

O 

muff  be  various  for  the  generation  of  the  various  fpecies 
of  beings  to  be  envclopped. 


That 


That  all  bodies  contain  fire,  every  one  may  prove  byi 
experiment*  Rub  only  one  bit  of  wood  againft  another, 
one  ftone  againft  another,  metal  againft  metal,  &c.  and 
the  lire  becomes  vinble.  Shake  quickfilver  in  an  ex- 
haufted  receiver,  and  you  wiil  perceive  fiafhes  of  fire. 
By  lire  I  mean  elementary,  folar,  and  electrical  fire,  as 
we  have  every  poiTible  reafon  to  conclude,  they  are  one 
and  the  fame  fubftance,  acting  in  feveral  capacities.  The 
element  of  fire  appears  to  have  fuch  a  continuity  of  parts, 
and  fuch  a  degree  of  force  in  its  motions,  as  would  not 
have  been  believed  without  fomc  fenfible  and  immediate 
demon  {Rations  of  it.  It  is  the  fame  fluid  that  increafes 
the  bulk  of  bodies  when  they  are  heated,  by  entering 
forcibly  into  their  pores  and  driving  their  conftituent  par¬ 
ticles  farther  afunder.  The  cohefion  of  brafs  or  iron  is 
too  weak  to  refill  the  force  of  it.  About  one  thirtieth 
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part  of  the  bulk  of  boiling  water  is  occupied  by  fire. 
Hot  air  is  increafed  by  one  third  of  its  bulk,  and  the  di- 
menfions  of  the  watery  particles  in  the  air,  and  the  air 
itfelf  will  be  different  under  all  the  various  degrees  of 
heat ;  and  as  the  degrees  of  heat  are  always  in  a  fluc¬ 
tuating  ftate,  this  liquid  in  common  with  air  and  all 
other  bodies  whatfoever,  will  undergo  a  perpetual  ofcilla- 
tion.  Nothing  can  refill:  the  force  of  fire,  which  is  a  ma¬ 
terial  agent  of  nature,  of  fumcient  force  to  overcome 
and  undo  the  ftrengeft  efte&s  vulgarly  aferibed  to  cohe¬ 
fion.  Fire  is  the  great  catholic  difiblvent  of  nature,  as 
the  chymifts  all  allow.  It  will  diflblve  the  union  of  the 
particles  of  water,  and  raife  them  a-loft  in  fteam  and 
vapour.  The  ordinary  heat  of  the  fun  has  a  like  effeeft 
on  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  All  other  fubftances  as  well 
folid  as  fluid,  are  fubjedt  to  a  feparation  of  their  parts  by 
its  entrance.  The  hardeft  of  metals,  how  clofely  fo- 
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ever  their  parts  may  be  conne&ed,  are  eafily  difTolved 
and  rendered  fluid  by  the  heat  of  a  furnace.  How  is  the 
greater  weight  and  larger  bulk  of  mercurius  calcinatus 
accounted  for,  fincc  it  acquires  both  in  the  procefs  ?  It 
muff  be  from  the  addition  of  fome  fubffantial  matter ; 
and  to  judge  from  the  effects,  what  is  this  more  likely  to 
be  than  that  fine  fubtile  fubffance,  which  is  the  greateft 
fpring  of  motion  and  life,  the  only  active  body  in  na¬ 
ture,  and  the  caufe  of  activity  in  others  ?,  It  is  certainly 
the  caufe.  of  the  activity  of  the  different  preparations 
of  mercury,  and  is  certainly  qualified  to  feparate  its 
particles,  and  reduce  it  to  its  original  discontinuity  of 
atoms. 

Philofophers  indeed  affirm  that  matter  is  divifible  in 
infinitum,  yet  I  conceive  the  infinite  div ifibility  of  any 
given  extenfion  is  a  metaphyffcal  or  mathematical  fo- 
phifm,  for  what  God  created  an  atom  or  unit  the  nifus 
of  the  whole  crcauion  upon  it  could  not  bruife  or  feparate 
in  two  ;  indivifibility  is  one  of  its  diential  inherent  pro¬ 
perties.  One  atom  may  be  divided  from  another,  but 
no  atom  can  be  divided  from  itfelf,  b'ecaufe  its  fubffance 
does  not  exiff  by  cphenfion  of  parts,  or  application  of 
cne  fubffance  to  another,  but  exifts  in  an  original  con¬ 
tinuity  of  fubffance,  which  is  indiflolveabfe  and  un¬ 
changeable  but  by  annihilation.  Matter  or  medicines 
may  be  divided  into  fuch  minute  parts,  as  to  efcape  al- 
moft  the  power  of  imagination,  each  of  which  however 
well  retain  the  powers  and  virtues,  which  before  were 
proper  to  the  whole  mafs.  Chymical  preparations  often 
create  new  bodies,  or  very  materially  alter  the  original 
virtues  and  properties  of  matter ;  but  by  trituration,  car¬ 
ried  to  a  proper  extent,  you  preferve  the  original  virtues 
and  properties  of  bodies  at  the  fame  time  that  every  par¬ 
ticle 
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tide  is  brought  forth  into  action,  and  exerts  its  powers 
and  virtues.  Mercury,  for  example,  is  allowed  by  all 
to  poiiefs  very  great  virtues ;  if  it  was  united  to  any 
body  to  which  it  clofely  adheres,  and  was  by  that  means 
divided  into  its  moft  minute  parts,  without  undergoing 
an  unnatural  chymical  change,  certainly  fuch  a  medi¬ 
cine  would  difcover  great  and  certain  effects  and  virtues, 
infinitely  fuperior  to  any  chymical  preparation  of  it. 

The  matter  of  fire,  by  penetrating  through  the  furface 
of  a  folid  or  fluid  body,  ads  internally  with  an  expan- 
five  force  to  loofen  and  drive  afunder  its  conflituent  par¬ 
ticles,  and  the  air  ads  externally  and  overcomes  this 
motion  of  the  fire,  when  the  body  grows  cool  and  be¬ 
gins  to  concrete,  and  the  heat  within  is  counteraded  by 
the  cold  without. 

Air  being  the  cement  and  principle  that  unites  and  keeps 
together  the  parts  of  all  body,  if  it  fhould  at  any  time 
be  leflened  fo  as  to  bring  it  upon  an  equilibrium  with 
the  internal  prefiure  or  fire  contained  in  all  bodies,  then 
all  nature  would  turn  to  a  ftate  of  fluidity,  and  bring  on 
another  deluge.  If  this  air  or  cementing  principle  was 
to  be  ftill  farther  diminifhed  to  give  the  internal  ex¬ 
pan  five  fire  a  greater  advantage,  it  would  loofen  and 
drive  afunder  the  conftituent  parts  of  matter,  and  fet  the 
world  on  fire,  which  the  fcriptures  tell  us,  will  be  the 
fate  of  the  world  at  laft.  The  elements  fhall  melt  with 
fervent  heat  or  fire.  All  the  other  elements  fhall  be  over¬ 
come  and  deflroyed  by  that  one  powerful  element  fire, 
which  we  may  call  nature’s  diflolver.  In  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  we  may  account  for  the  death  of  animals. 

All  the  elaiticity  which  we  difcover  in  any  body  is 
borrowed  from  the  impulfe  of  fire,  It  makes  water 
to  rife  in  fume,  fpirits  and  mercury  to  do  the  fame. 
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This  power  in  nature  can  infinuate  and  drive  moifture 
both  into  veffels  and  the  interfaces  of  bodies,  fo  as  to 
overcome  an  inconceivable  refiflance  to  its  progrefs.  By 
its  aclion  the  hardefl  twilled  ropes  may  be  (hortened  with 
fuch  power  as  to  move  immenfe  weights  faftened  to  them. 
The  roots  of  trees  have  been  known  to  open  Allures  in 
very  mafTy  rocks  which  refilled  their  growth  and  diftenfion. 
It  is  the  caufe  of  vegetation  ;  by  k  the  fap  afeends  in  the 
plant,  the  feed  germinates,  and  the  blood  circulates. 
Sap  does  not  afeend  in  vegetables  upon  the  fame  principle 
that  water  rifes  in  a  capillary  tube;  for  in  a  capillary 
tube,  it  makes  no  difference  whether  there  is  air  upon  the 
furface  of  the  water  into  which  it  is  immerfed,  or  whether 
the  air  is  exhaufled.  The  experiment  fucceeds  equally 
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in  an  exhaufled  receiver,  and  the  fame  ought  to  fucceed 
in  a  vegetable,  if  there  were  not  fome  material  diffe¬ 
rence  :  but  air  is  found  fo  neceffary  for  vegetation,  that 
no  plant  can  take  up  its  nourifhment,  nor  will  feed  ever 
germinate  fo  long  as  the  air  is  abfent.  Again,  there  is 
no  feafon  of  the  year  in  which  a  glafs  pipe  will  raife 
water  to  a  greater  height  than  at  another,  the  erfedl 
being  jufl  the  fame  in  the  depth  of  winter  as  in  the  heat 
of  fummer.  But  the  rays  of  the  fun,  or  the  heat  of  an 
artificial  fire,  is  fo  abfolutely  requifite  to  the  growth  of 
herbs,  that  in  their  feafon  for  taking  in  the  fap,  in  their 
ilature,  in  their  qualities,  they  are  wholly  influenced  by 
the  fun’s  heat  all  over  the  world.  The  plants  which  are 
.lowefr  in  their  frature  fpring  up  firfl ;  they  are  fucceeded 
by  others  of  a  larger  fize,  till  at  lafl  the  under  fnrubs 
and  trees  put  forth  in  their  order  ;  and  when  the  fun  is 
at  hisgreatefl  exaltation  in  fummer,  the  whole  vegetable 
creation  is  in  its  greateft  glory  and  beauty.  7'hen,  as 
the  fun  declines,  this  vegetative  motion  languifhes,  and 
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the  order  they  ohferved  in  putting  forth  their  leaves, 
flowers  and  fruit,  is  now  inverted  in  their  decay.  They 
drop  their  leaves  one  after  another,  and  fo  continue,  till 
the  fun,  at  his  return,  puts  new  life  and  moifiure  into 
their  veins.  If  in  the  morning,  fays  Dr.  Hales,  while 
the  fap  was  in  a  rifing  Hate,.  there  was  a  cold  wind,  with 
a  mixture  of  funfhine  and  clouds,  when  the  fun  was 
clouded  the  fap  would  immediately  vifibly  fubfide,  at  the 
rate  of  an  inch  in  a  minute  for  feveral  inches,  if  the  fun 
continued  fo  long  clouded  ;  but  as  foon  as  the  fun’s  beams 

w 

broke  out  again,  the  flip  would  immediately  return  to  its 
then  rifing  Hate,  jull  as  any  liquor  in  a  thermometer 
rifes  and  falls  with  the  alterations  of  heat  and  cold. 
But  what  is  all  this  to  the  afcent  of  water  in  a  capillary 
tube?  To  apply  that  experiment  to  account  for  vege¬ 
tation,  is  the  greateft  abfurdity,  becaufe  they  agree  in 
nothing.  If  we  leave  out  the  true  caufe,  the  elementary 
fire,  and  attempt  to  explain  vegetation  with  no  better 
materials  than  the  imaginary  attraction  of  a  glafs  pipe,; 
we  fhall  bring  upon  ourfelves  new  and  infuperable  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  remove  none  of  the  old.  Thus  it  will  always 
happen  when  we  connedl  together  things  foreign  to  one 
another,  and  account  for  a  hundred  experiments  by  one 
that  hath  not  been  accounted  Tot. 

If  nature  then  be  provided  by  its  Author  with  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  fuch  power  and  activity  as  enables  it  to  over¬ 
come  the  ilrongeft  cohefions,  it  cannot  be  deffitute  of  an 
agent  powerful  enough  to  caufe  them  ;  and  if  we  atten¬ 
tively  confider  nature,  we  fhall  be  at  no  lofs  to  difeover 
this  agent.  The  prefiure  and  activity  of  the  air  is  allowed 
by  all  philofophers.  'Fake  two  concave  brafs  hemi- 
fpheres,  apply  them  to  each  other,  exhauft  the  air  from 
within,  and  the  hemifpheres  will  be  fo  firmly  fixed  to- 
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gether,  that  no  force  you  can  apply  will  be  fufficient  to 
feparate  them.  This  is  entirely  owing  to  the  p  re  flu  re  of 
the  air.  From  the  furfaces  of  the  brafs  hemifpheres  we 
may  make  a  natural  tranfition  to  the  brafs  itfelf.  Let 
this  brafs  be  thrown  into  a  furnace,  it  foon  grows  red  ; 
and  as  the  heat  increafes,  it  becomes  in  a  manner  tranf- 
parent,  the  matter  of  the  fire  penetrates  into  the  body  of 
the  metal,  and  when  the  medium  within  is  nearly  in  the 
fame  condition  with  the  medium  without,  the  brafs  runs, 
and  there  is  an  end  of  its  cohefion.  An  effedf  which  is 
thus  made  to  ceafe  in  a  mechanical  way,  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  fame  way  ;  and  if  the  entrance  of  fire 
difiolves  and  feparates  the  parts  of  metal,  the  exterior 
preflure  of  the  air  was  the  true  caufe  of  cohefion.  When 
the  fire  difiolves  a  mafs  of  metal,  an  extremely  fine  and 
fubtile  fluid  pafies  freely  through  the  body  of  it ;  but  as  it 
cools,  this  medium  within  having  no  frefh  fupplv,  eva¬ 
porates  in  part,  and  the  remainder*  growing  continually 
weaker,  yields  at  lafl:  to  the  fuperficial  preflure  of  the  air, 
which  drives  the  parts  together,  and  keeps  them  com¬ 
pacted  till  it  is  again  counteracted  by  fire.  If  there  be 
an  equal  preflure  externally  and  internally,  the  body  will 
remain  in  a  diflolved  ftate. 

t 

This  aether  or  air,  which  is  the  bond  of  union  and 
preferver  of  nature  from  diflblution,  is  not  a  privation  of 
heat,  but  an  elementary  body  different  from  common  air, 
and  of  fufficient  power  in  its  operations  to  execute  the 
office  afligned  to  it.  Common  air  is  no  other  than  a 
menffruum,  faturated  in  a  high  degree  with  heterogene- 
ous  particles  of  a  grofifer  fubffance,  and  more  efpecially 
with  the  particles  of  water.  From  a  very  common  ex¬ 
periment  with  the  air-pump,  water  appears  to  be  at  all 
times  fufpended  in  the  element  of  air.  After  a  flroke  or 
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two  of  the  pump,  the  remaining  air*  within  a  received) 
being  rendered  lighter*  never  fails  to  let  fall  a  cloud  of 
vapours.  That  this  elementary  principle  is  diftindt  from 
common  air,  a  hundred  times  more  powerful,  and  of 
fuch  furprifing  force,  may  be  proved  by  a  variety  of  ex¬ 
periments.  For  example  3  take  a  veffel  of  water,  extradf 
the  air  entirely  out  of  it,  then  fhut  it  up  fo  as  to  be  air¬ 
proof,  put  it  into  a  freezing  mixture,  and  you  will  find 
the  water  frozen,  and  increafed  in  its  bulk  3  and  if  you 
do  not  allow  for  this  increafed  bulk,  the  water  will  burft 
the  veffel,  though  made  of  the  firongefl  metal.  But 
cold  does  not  expand  bodies,  but  contract  them  3  there-* 
fore  the  increafed  bulk  in  the  water  arofe  from  the  ii> 
clofed  bubbles  of  elementary  air. 

The  effedfs  of  hot,  cold,  and  moifl  air,  as  daily  ex¬ 
hibited  to  our  fenfes  in  the  cufiomary  changes  of  the 
weather,  are  fufiicient  to  juftify  me  in  what  I  have  de¬ 
duced  from  them.  When  the  weather  grows  warm,  the 
power  of  cohefion  grov/s  weaker  3  when  the  weather  be¬ 
comes  cold,  this  power  is  increafed,  and  the  hardeft: 
metals,  in  common  with  all  other  bodies,  are  propor- 
tionably  altered  in  their  dimenfions.  Extreme  heat  will 
diffolve  them,  extreme  cold  will  harden  and  render  them 
fo  brittle,  that  large  bars  of  iron  may  be  eafily  flapped 
in  funder,  after  being  expofed  all  night  to  an  open  air  in 
a  fevere  frofi.  If  the  degree  of  denfity  in  a  cohering 
body  vary  with  the  degrees  of  heat  and  cold,  where 
fhould  we  feek  but  in  the  element  of  fire  and  air  for  the 
true  and  phyfical  caufe  of  cohefion  and  expanfion,  or, 
to  fpeak  in  the  language  of  philofophers,  attradlion  and 
repulfion.  When  we  defcend  to  the  precife  mode  of  their 
operation,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expedted  that  our  ideas  can 
have  a  rpathematical  exa&nefs. 
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Let  us  now  briefly  apply  what  has  been  faid,  in  order 
to  account  for  difeafes.  In  all  difeafes  the  equilibrium 
between  the  external  air  and  internal  fire  is  by  fome 

j 

•• 

means  more  or  lefs  interrupted,  the  juices  in  confe- 
quence  are  not  properly  aflimilated,  nor  the  circulation 
regular  and  uniform,  and  the  fire  is  more  or  lefs  predo¬ 
minant  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  danger.  A  pre¬ 
ternatural  heat  is  the  indication  of  mo{t  difeafes,. and  a 
windy  flatus  is  for  the  mod:  part  predominant  and  very 
troublefome.  Dropfical  people,  though  their  fkin  feels 
cold,  are  burnt  up  with  an  internal  fever,  which  is  known 
from  their  thirft.  Nervous  difeafes  arife  from  a  certain 
degree  of  heat,  which  occafions  relaxation  ;  if  that  heat 
Is  increafed,  putrid  fevers,  and  all  the  tribe  of  putrid 
difeafes,  come  on.  Hot  putrid  air,  the  foriac  wind,  &c. 
greatly  weaken  and  relax  the  body  :  lightning  kills,  and 
the  body  is  thereby  reduced  to  a  foft  putrid  date.  Dead 
people  are  remarkably  cold,  and  thofe  that  have  been 
fome  time  in  a  date  of  fubmerfion  are  exceflively  cold, 
and  heat  is  the  medicine  adminiflered  for  their  recovery; 
for  in  both  cafes  the  external  air  has  extinguilhed,  or 
greatly  overbalanced  the  expanding  fire,  and  the  equi¬ 
librium  is  interrupted,  or  entirely  deflrroyed.  When  the 
common  air  abounds  lefs  with  the  elementary  principle, 
it  lofes  part  of  its  elaftic  virtue,  which  makes  the  quick- 
filver  fink  in  the  barometer  upon  the  approach  of  bad 
weather,  and  is  the  reafon  why  we  find  the  common  air 
heavy,  and  the  lefs  it  fupports  and  keeps  up  our  fpirits. 
And  if  it  lofes  its  elaftic  force  without,  it  lofes  it  alfo 
within  us,  whereby  our  natural  ftrength  is  diminiffied, 
the  circulation  is  languid,  the  body  heavy  and  dull,  the 
fpirits  low  and  opprefled,  the  ftomach  does  not  regu¬ 
larly  do  its  office,  the  patient  complains  of  head-ach, 
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peevifhnefs,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  gloomy  and 
difagreeable  fenfations  too  well  known,  particularly  to 
thofe  wTho  labour  under  nervous  difeafes. 


CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  Animal  (Economy*,  and  Nature  of  the  Circu¬ 
lation .  Of  Animation ,  wherein  it  conftfis . 

♦ 

THE  flomach  is  employed  in  receiving  the  flock  of 
frefh  fupplies,  which  the  repairs  of  our  conflitu- 
tion  and  the  uninterrupted  circulation  of  the  fluids  re¬ 
quire.  For  the  animal  body  cannot  exifl  long  indepen¬ 
dent  of  certain  ingefla,  taken  into  the  flomach,  which 
therefore  become  neceflary  to  preferve  life.  In  the  flo¬ 
mach  then  the  primum  mobile  or  primary  motion  of  the 
fluids  after  birth  begins.  The  Rate  of  the  foetus  in 
utero  matris  we  fhali  afterwards  take  occafion  to  mention. 
But  the  contradlion  of  the  heart  and  puliation  of  the 
arteries  cannot  reach  the  flomach,  influence  the  chyle  in 
the  firfl  paiTages,  and  propel  it  into  the  ladleaJ  vefifels, 
which  are  a  fyflem  of  veins,  very  fmall  in  their  begin¬ 
ning,  and  as  they  advance,  they  unite  and  enlarge,  till 
they  form  one  great  trunk  or  vein,  which  pours  the  blood 
Into  the  heart.  In  this  progreilive  motion  to  the  heart 
the  chyle  derives  no  benefit  from  the  adlion  of  the  heart, 
nor  does  it  receive  any  affiflance  from  the  contraction  of 

the  arteries,  as  it  has  no  communication  with  them, 

■  ■  51  ^  < 

therefore  there  muft  be  feme  moving  quality  or  power  in 
the  chyle  or  digefled  food  to  carry  it  to  the  heart ;  and 
as  in  a  healthy  perfon  the  repairs  of  nourifhmcnt  from 
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the  food  in  the  flomach  muft  be  equal  to  the  wade  of  the 
body,  fo  the  power  with  v/hich  thefe  repairs  are  carried 
to  the  heart  and  thrown  into  the  mafs  of  blood,  muft  be 
equal  to  the  circulating  powers  concerned  in  all  the 
lecretions  and  excretions  of  the  body.  Therefore  the 
fpontaneous  motion  or  moving  quality  in  the  chyle,  if 
continued  and  unimpeded,  would  be  fufftcient  to  carry- 
on  the  circulation  through  the  whole  body,  independent 
of  the  mere  mufcular  force  of  the  heart,  provided  always 
that  the  veftels  are  emptied  as  fall  at  one  end  as  they  are 
filled  at  another  ;  for  no  fluid  can  enter  a  veflel  already 
full.  This  is  the  cafe  in  the  human  body.  The  veftels 
indeed  in  the  human  body  ought  to  be,  and  in  a  ftate  of 
health  are  full  from  one  end  to  the  other;  yet  there  is  a 
conftant  wafte  at  one  extremity  of  the  veftels,  in  order 
to  make  room  foi  what  is  imbibed  by  the  oppofite 
extremities.  Therefore  the  conftant  wafte  and  inani¬ 
tion  in  the  animal  frame  by  perforation,  urine,  ftool,  &c, 
forms  a  vacuum,  or  rather  a  diminution  of  matter  at  the 
extreme  points  of  the  veftels  ;  as  there  is  not  in  nature  a 
real  vacuum,  this  relative  one  enables  the  veftels  to  re¬ 
ceive  frequent  fupplies  of  food,  prepared  in  the  ftomach, 
which  by  its  own  inherent  properties  continues  its  pro- 
greftive  motion  till  it  arrives  at  the  oppofite  extremities, 
and  is  expelled  through  fome  outlet  to  make  room  for 
more.  It  thefe  outlets  are  flopped  up,  or  much  oh- 
ftructed,  the  conftitution  is  more  or  lefs  out  of  order,  the 
perfon  labours  under  a  plethora,  the  circulation  is  im¬ 
peded,  and  its  nifus  inverted  ;  the  fluids,  retained  longer 
in  the  body  than  by  the  laws  of  the  animal  ceconomy 
they  ought,  acquire  too  great  a  putridity,  the  equili¬ 
brium  between  the  primary  agents  of  nature  is  inter¬ 
rupted  and  imperfectly  prelerved,  and  the  whole  bojy  is 
*  C  2  weakened 
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weakened  and  relaxed,  and  its  fen  Ability  increafed. 
Hence  we  fee  that  the  depletion  of  the  body  by  per- 
fpiration,  &c.  is  abfolutely  neceflary  for  the  prefervation 
of  health  and  life. 

Again,  the  fkin  is  full  of  abforbent  vefTels,  which 
receive  the  volatile  fluid  or  air  with  the  more  attenuated 
and  atftive  particles  conftantly  floating  in  it,  and  convey 
them  into  the  habit  by  the  fame  method  the  abforbent 
lymphatics  carry  the  chyle  from  the  ftomach  to  the  heart, 
and  onwards  to  the  extreme  vefTels,  which  open  their 
mouths  upon  the  fkin.  The  cutaneous  abforbents  re¬ 
ceive  as  little  afliftance  from  the  heart  in  their  progreftive 
motion  as  the  abforbent  vefTels,  which  carry  the  chyle 
from  the  ftomach  into  the  habit.  Therefore  circulation 
may  be  carried  on  without  the  afliftance  of  the  heart. 

The  fame  power  which  put  the  chyle  in  motion  from 
the  ftomach,  is  continued  through  the  veins  and  arteries, 
and  difFufed  over  all  the  vafcular  fyftem,  and  without 
receiving  any  afliftance  from  the  action  of  the  heart, 
carries  on  the  circulation  through  the  liver,  and  ma¬ 
nages,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  courfe  of  the  blood  in  the 
foetus  without  the  heart.  For  the  greater  part  of  the 
blood,  which  in  perfons  after  birth  is  difcharged  into  the 
heart  by  the  vena  cava,  in  unborn  infants,  is  conveyed  by 
a  canal,  appointed  for  that  purpofe,  immediately  into  the 
aorta,  without  pafting  through  the  heart  at  all.  We 
fhould  not  therefore  conclude  that  the  adlion  of  the  heart 
is  abfolutely  neceflary  for  the  blood’s  motion. 

Though. many  of  the  arteries  pafs  into  continuous 
veins,  yet  the  greater  number  perhaps  terminate  in  the 
imbibing  orifices  of  a  fpecies  of  vefTels  called  lymphatics, 
which  are  alfo  abforbents,  and  receive  by  extravasation 
or  tranfudation  the  lymph  from  the  arteries,  as  the  flrft 
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fpecies  of  abforbents  receive  the  chyle  from  the  ftomach* 
We  cannot  fuppofe  the  circulation  of  the  lymph  in  the 
lymphatic  vefTels  receives  any  material  aftiftance  from  the 
heart  or  arteries  ;  therefore  we  are  forced  to  conclude, 
that  the  circulation  is  carried  on  by  the  expanding  force 
of  the  fluid  itfelf.  If  the  lymph  be  extravafated  in  too 
great  proportion  to  be  abforbed  by  the  lymphatics,  it 
muff  remain  in  a  ftate  of  flagnation  in  the  cavities  of 
the  body,  where  it  lofes  that  homologous  quality,  which 
was  only  preferved  by  the  continued  progreflive  motion 
in  circulation,  and  becomes  putrid,  the  moft  volatile 
aerial  particles  having  received  a  degree  of  depravity  by 
flagnation,  and  having  time  to  difengage  themfelves  of 
the  grofler  parts  ;  and  the  antagonize  force  and  action 
of  the  elementary  air  over  the  fire  being  weakened,  by 
its  aftiftance  they  fly  off,  and  in  their  paflage  irritate  the 
nerves  and  nervous  expanlions  of  the  membranous  parts, 
which  cover  and  enclofe  the  mufcles  and  vefTels  of  the 
body.  Hence  dropfies  of  every  kind.  This  putrid  fleam 
is  the  principal  agent  in  producing  the  tympany  or  windy 
dropfy  ;  the  remaining  part  of  the  lymph  having  loft  its 
more  volatile  parts,  which  kept  it  in  motion,  difiofves 
and  feparates  into  heavy,  grumous,  and  ill-conditioned 
matter,  which  irritate,  break  and  tear  the  lymphatics, 
throw  a  damp  and  languor  upon  the  whole  circulating 
mafs  of  fluids,  which  at  laft  partake  of  the  fame  qua¬ 
lities,  and  occafion  ulcers,  gangrenes,  bleedings  at  the 
nofe,  an  exemphales,  or  a  kind  of  rupture  or  protube¬ 
rance  at  the  navel,  a  fphacelus,  and  at  laft  death. 

As  the  circulation  of  the  blood  does  not  absolutely  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  action  of  the  heart,  neither  does  it  there¬ 
by  receive  any  great  increafe  of  motion.  For  the  mo- 
snentum  of  the  blood  in  the  vtna  cava ,  before  it  reaches 
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the  heart,  is  nearly  equal  to  the  motion  it  has  hi  tire' 
aorta  after  leaving  it.  The  heart  too  tranfmits  no  blood 
into  the  arteries,  except  what  it  receives  from  the  veins, 
confequently  cannot  emit  it  fafler,  or  with  much  greater 
momentum  than  it  receives  it. 

If  the  contraction  of  the  heart  and  pulfation  of  the 
arteries  are  either  infufficient  or  unemployed  to  affimilate 
the  food,  and  carry  on  the  circulation,  we  muft  look  for 
fome  other  agent  in  the  animal  frame  powerful  and  aCfive 
enough  to  accomplifh  thefe  ends.  Whatever  changes 
and  allimilates  the  food  to  the  nature  of  the  parts  at 
which  it  arrives,  muft  be  the  fame  that  gives  it  a  power 
of  progreffive  motion,  as  well  where  the  aCfion  of  the 
part  cannot  be  traced,  as  where  it  cannot  poffibly  reach  ; 
and  what  moves  by  that  principle,  muff  move  fpontane- 
oufly,  that  is,  without  any  occaflon  for  the  application  or 
affiflance  of  that  power  to  which  we  apply  the  idea  of 
downright  mechanical  force. 

If  we  attend  to  what  has  been  already  fard  of  the  pri¬ 
mary  mechanical  agents  in  nature,;  we  cannot  be  at  a  lofs 
to  find  out  an  a Ciive  power  fufficiently  qualified  to  per¬ 
form  all  the  operations  in  the  animal  (economy. 

Our  food  is  a  heterogeneous  mafs  of  matter,  poiTeiHng 
the  principles  and  qualities  inherent  in  all  matter,  fire  and 
air*  Our  food  then  has  the  firff  requifke  for  fe  If- mot  ion, 
and  is  endowed  with  fuch  an  e  vapor  able  degree  of  heat 
or  fire,  that  difpofes  it  to  pafs  towards  a  colder  place  or 
Hate,  or  to  fly  off*  in  vapour  whenever  it  can  get  vent. 
This  quality  the  blood  is  poffeijed  of  in  a  very  remark¬ 
able  degree ;  it  chfcovers  more  vapour  or  volatile  effluvia 
in  it  than  any  liquor  of  the  fame  degree  of  tenacious 
vifcidity,  with  an  equal  degree  of  heat.  The  fecond 
requifite  is-,  fuch  a  mixture  and  competition  of  particles- 
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in  the  fluid,  as  difpofes  it  to  that  particular  kind  of  in¬ 
teftine  motion  of  the  heterogeneous  parts,  called  fermen¬ 
tation,  by  which  the  liquor  is  by  fome  means  agitated, 
grows  full  of  air,  expands  itfelf,  runs  into  new  combi¬ 
nations,  and  generates  new  principles.  This  inteftine 
motion  or  fermentation  arifes  from  an  effort  of  the  con¬ 
fined  air  and  Are,  aided  by  the  heat  of  the  ftomach,  and 
different  configurations  of  the  parts  of  the  food,  to 
difengage  themfelves  of  the  earthy  or  more  inadfive  mat¬ 
ter  with  which  they  are  incumbered  ;  and  by  opening, 
triturating,  and  dividing  this  indolent  matter,  they  partly 
difengage  themfelves  of  their  impediment,  expand,  and 
endeavour  to  fly  off,  which  they  certainly  would  do  with 
a  violent  motion,  if  they  could  perfectly  difengage  them¬ 
felves  of  all  inactive  matter.  This  ftruggle,  in  fome 
cafes,  is  at  times  fo  brifk,  as  to  produce  fmoak  and  vifible 
fire.  In  wine  which  all  the  winter  had  only  a  fmal! 
motion  of  its  particles,  when  the  rays  of  the  fun  become 
more  powerful,  and  give  an  additional  fupply  of  heat  to 
the  fire  inclofed  in  the  body  of  the  wine,  then  we  fee 
the  motion  of  the  fubtile  element  become  ffronger  and 
{Longer,  and  the  veflel  containing  the  wine  would  hurft, 
if  it  had  no  vent.  By  fermentation  fpiritiious  liquors  are 
generated  out  of  faccharine  ones*  acids  out  of  fpirituous 
liquors,  and  out  of  animal  fluids,  allowed  to  run  into  the 
fame  kind  of  inteftine  motion,  are  generated  fceiid  vola¬ 
tile  fpirits.  The  fermentation  of  dough,  and  other  mat¬ 
ters  of  the  fame  nature,  proceeds  from  the  fame  caufe. 
The  primary  agents  in  nature  being  difturbed  in  their 
reciprocal  adlion  and  influence  upon  each  other,  by  tri¬ 
turation  and  the  application  of  any  fermenting  body, 
rarify  and  dilTolve  as  much  as  they  can  whatever  refifts 
their  motion,  and  occafion  the  matter  to  fwell  and  occupy 
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greater  fpace  than  before.  Leaven  increafes  the  fernierH 
tation  of  dough  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  rays  of  the 
fun  promote  a  fermentation  in  wine.  A  great  fermenta¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  matters  long  continued  produces  vinegar, 
which,  when  entirely  divefled  of  all  its  aerial  and  fiery  par¬ 
ticles,  becomes  infipid.  A  violent  fermentation  or  motion 
of  animal  fubftances  ends  in  putrefaction.  Thefe  things 
are  not  (peculation  and  theory,  but  obvious  fadts  well 
known  to  everybody;  and  though  it  is  impofiible  to  dif- 
cern  the  figures  and  motions  of  the  fluids  in  a  Hate  of 
fermentation,  yet  we  can  obferve  the  efFedts  of  that  great 
inftrument  of  nature,  whereby  fhe  changes  liquors  from 
one  ftate  to  another,  and  makes  the  preternatural  ftate 
flimy,  windy,  acid,  bitter,  acrid  or  putrid. 

That  the  coneodtion  or  digeflion  of  food  in  the  fto- 
mach  is  a  true  fermentation  is  evident  from  this  Ample 
experiment.  Takeamafs  of  matter  of  the  fame  kind  and 
confiftence  with  our  food,  inclofe  it  in  a  veflel,  with  a  de¬ 
gree  of  heat  equal  to  the  flomach,  and  it  will  fponta- 
neoufly  run  into  fermentation.  How  is  it  poflible  then 
to  fuppofe  that  fuch  a  mixture  does  not  ferment  in  the 
body  ?  Certainly  it  does,  and  by  its  fermentation  the 
food  is  converted  into  chyle,  by  means  of  the  primary 
material  agents,  which,  as  I  already  proved,  are  the 
fountain  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  and  motion,  and 
produce  all  the  revolutions  in  the  planetary  fyftem. 

Our  food  is  compofed  of  a  vegetable  and  animal  kind, 
which  gives  a  double  tendency  to  the  fermentable  mo¬ 
tion  to  exifl:  in  the  blood.  The  vegetable  part  of  our 
chyle  or  concodted  food  is,  by  its  inteftine  progrefs,  al¬ 
ways  aflimilating  and  advancing  into  the  animal  Hate  or 
nature,  and  the  animalized  parts  of  our  fluids  are,  by 
the  fame  progreflive  motion,  fo  difpofed  to  that  kind  of 
•  fer- 
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fermentation,  which  terminates  in  putrefa&ion,  that  no¬ 
thing  could  preferve  them  from  it,  but  by  directing  their 
nifus  or  effort  from  that  tendency  into  a  progreflive  mo¬ 
tion.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  marks  of  infinite  wifdom 
difcoverable  in  the  regulation  of  the  animal  oeconomy, 
that  the  innate  difpofition  of  our  fluids,  arifing  from  their 
commixture  and  fermentive  motion,  to  degenerate  from 
their  animal  ftate,  Ihould  continue  fo  long  to  be  exactly 
exerted,  as  to  determine  them  by  its  nifus  into  progreflive 
motion,  and  at  the  fame  time  this  progreflive  motion 
Ihould  prove  that  extremely  critical  check,  which  re- 
Arains  the  nifus  effort  or  tendency  to  putrefadhon  in  ani¬ 
mal  fluids  from  advancing  any  farther  towards  a  perni¬ 
cious  diffolution  than  is  confiftent  with  and  neceffary 
to  preferve  the  animal  ceconomy.  Thence  we  fee  the 
dangerous  confequence  of  inducing  upon  the  animat 
fluids  an  unnatural  refolution  of  their  continuity  by  ob- 
Arudted  perfpiration,  intemperance,  putrid  air,  and  many 
other  caufes,  which  we  fhall,  in  a  fucceeding  part  of 
this  book,  enumerate. 

Another  active  principle  in  our  food,  difpoflng  it  to 
felf-motion,  is  its  tendency,  in  common  with  all  other 
liquors  or  fluid  maffes,  to  degenerate,  and  in  that  ftate  to 
extricate  very  volatile  elaftic  effluvia  of  particular  kinds 
which  remarkably  abound  in  the  blood.  Liquors  in 
ftrong  fermentation  detach  a  great  quantity  of  volatile 
fleam,  which  would  burft  the  veffels  if  it  did  not  find 
vent.  When  liquors  are  put  into  bottles  and  corked 
before  their  fermentation  is  fiiiilhed,  we  all  know  with 
what  violence  they  will  not  only  difcharge  the  corks, 
which  confine  them,  but  likewife  throw  themfclves  out 
in  form  of  a  volatile  felf-moving  foam  or  froth.  The 
fame  kind  of  windy  vapor  more  or  lefs  diflurbs  the  ani¬ 
mal 
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mal  oeconomy  in  difeafes,  for  we  fee  that  a  redundancy 
of  wind  is  a  general  fymptom  in  all  difeafes.  But  when 
the  liquors  are  properly  fermented  and  depurated,  that 
volatile  effluvia  enlivens  the  liquor  and  gives  it  fpirir0 
juft  fo  it  is  In  the  huitiali  body]  when  the  fermentation; 
is  properly  begun  in  the  ftomach,  and  pafFes  regularly 
through  the  whole  procefs  of  fermentative  circulation, 
and  the  fluids  are  duly  fecreted  and  depurated,  they  are 
then  a  homogen ious  mafs  endowed  with  a  regular  felf- 
moving  power.  If  too  much  of  this  elaftic  effluvia  be 
detached  from  the  common  mafs  of  fluids  from  a  wealc- 
nefs  and  relaxation  of  the  ftomach,"  the  quantity  or  qua¬ 
lity  of  the  food,  or  from  any  caufe  which  occaftons  in- 
t  digeftion,  from  the  natural  elaftic  effluvia  of  the  blood, 
being  retained  in  the  body  and  ftopt  in  its  paftage  by  ob- 
ftrudtion,  or  from  a  relaxed  ftate  of  the  folids  in  general] 
which  permit  too  much  of  this  elaftic  effluvia  to  be  de¬ 
tached  from  the  common  mafs  of  fluids,  the  confe- 
quence  is,  this  pent  up  wind  or  vapor,  which  nature  in¬ 
tended  for  our  good,  and  in  a  healthy  ftate  always  fulfilled 
the  defign  by  aftifting  the  progreflive  motion  of  the  fluids] 
and  enabling  them  to  reach  the  exhaling  arteries  of  the 
cutaneous  vefiels  for  expulfion,  now  tears  and  diftreftes’ 
the  patient,  occaftons  acute  pains,  fpafmodic  contract 
tions  of  particular  parts,  irregular  fecretion  and  excre¬ 
tion,  inanition,  an  irregular  circulation  of  the  nervous’ 
fluid,  which  brings  on  lownefs  of  fpirits,  head-achs^ 
promotes  putrefadion,  and  in  fhort  diforders  the  whole 
animal  oeconomy. 

All  liquors,  which  from  their  attenuation,  warmth  and 
divided  ftate,  are  evaporable,  have  a  tendency  to  fly  ofF 
into  a  coder  and  lefs  confined  region,  and  to  recede 
whenever  they  can  from  that  degree  of  warmth  which  fo 
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volatilizes  them,  and  wherever  vents  are  opened  thither 
the  whole  nifus  of  their  motion  is  intended.  This  courfe 
they  take  wherever  the  air  has  accefs  to  them,  as  upon 
the  furface  of  the  body,  the  lungs,  &c.  The  firft  feries 
of  pafiages  prepared  for  the  progreflive  courfe  of  the 
blood,  difpofed  to  motion  as  already  deferibed,  are  the 
pores  of  the  fkin,  which  are  the  extremities  or  terminal 
tion  of  arteries,  the  excretories  of  the  glands  immediate¬ 
ly  under  the  fkin,  commonly  called  the  febacious  glands., 
and  the  vents  through  the  intertexture  and  agglutination 
of  the  veffels  of  the  fkin,  which  gives  pafiage  to  fuch 
portions  of  the  extravafated  effluvia  as  approach  thefe 
orifices,  and  form  what  we  call  perfpiration.  And  upon 
the  fame  principle,  the  particles  next  in  fucceffion  to 
thofe  that  have  efcaped,  take  their  place,  and  thofe  im¬ 
mediately  behind  them  occupy  theirs  ;  fo  that  the  fame 
principle  has  its 'influence  backward  to  the  very  rife  arid 
fource,  not  of  the  arterial  circulation  only,  but  to  the 
remoteft  chylous  abforbents  in  the  ftomach.  Bdides 
what  paffes  by  perfpiration,  a  great  deal  is  thrown  off  by 
the  lungs  in  expiration.  Thus  the  body  is  depurated 
and  prevented  from  falling  into  a  ffate  of  entire  diffolu- 
tion,  room  is  made  for  frefh  fupplies  of  food,  taken  in 
by  the  ftomach,  and  the  conftant  circulation  of  blood 
is  kept  up.  Hence  we  fee  how  abfolutely  neceftary  a 
regular  perfpiration  and  expiration  <n‘e  for  the  preferva- 
tion  of  health,  what  danger  arifes  from  colds  and  ob- 
ftrudled  perfpiration,  how  natural  it  is  for  a  perfori  to 
lofe  his  appetite  when  ill,  and  how  improper  and  dan¬ 
gerous  the  pradice  is  of  fluffing  a  Tick  perfon  with  food. 

By  the  inherent  qualities  and  power  of  matter  vege¬ 
table  circulation  is  carried  on,  which  may  be  called  ve¬ 
getable  life.  This  power  in  common  with  vegetables 
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we  have  conftantly  exerting  itfelf  in  promoting  animal 
circulation.  But  though  we  have  this  power  in  a  degree 
as  much  more  active  in  us  as  our  fluids  are  warmer  and 
more  evaporable  than  thofe  of  vegetables,  yet  more  is 
required  to  accomplifh  the  motions  and  fecretions  of  the 
animal  fluids.  Though  there  is  not,  ftridtly  fpeaking, 
an  abfolute  vacuum  in  nature,  yet  there  is  a  relative  one, 
fufHcient  to  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  abfolute  ones,  by 
not  only  giving  free  accefs  to  the  motion'  of  groffer  and 
more  confident  bodies  in  them,  but  by  really  giving  tha 
motion  of  all  fuch  bodies  a  direction  and  tendency  to¬ 
wards  them,  as  the  propelling  or  expanding  fluid  always 
tends  to  the  place  where  it  meets  with  lead  refiflance. 
Wherever  then  there  is  a  fecretory  or  excretory  du£l  of 
a  gland,  there,  or  in  the  courfe  of  the  liquor  fecreted 
from  that  gland,  there  is  to  be  found  fuch  a  vacuum  as 
neceflarily  influences  the  courfe  of  the  humors  arriving 
at  it,  as  a  cupping-glafs  fwells  the  part  or  draws  the 
blood  into  it  where  it  is  applied. 

The  glands  are  appendages  to  the  fanguineous  and 
lymphatic  fyftem  and  confifl:  of  a  congeries  of  veflels,  both 
nervous,  venal  and  arterial,  and  ramify  into  a  variety  of 
ways.  They  ferve  not  only  as  conau&ors  to  the  circu¬ 
lating  fluids  by  forming  relative  vacua,  as  they  partly 
terminate  into  a  bladder  or  refervoir  to  ftore  up  the  fe¬ 
creted  fluids  for  the  ufe  and  conveniency  of  the  animal 
ceconomy,  as  the  heart  does  the  blood,  Sic.  but  they 
rarify  and  attenuate  the  fluids,  which  become  more  vo¬ 
latile  in  their  paffage  through  thefe  ducfte.  The  variety 
and  wonderful  manner  in  which  they  ramify  and  divide, 
and  the  capacity  of  their  cavities  imprefs  a  proportional 
change  on  the  fecreted  fluid,  which  receives  its  diftindl 
quality  and  confidence  from  the  particular  frze,  configu¬ 
ration 
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ration  and  effect  of  the  organ  or  gland  through  which  it  is 
fecreted.  The  lymphatic  glands  in  particular,  which  are 
not  free  of  nerves,  form  divifions  fo  extremely  minute 
and  numerous,  that  they  appear  to  be  compofed  of  nothing 
elfe  :  they  divide,  and,  after  many  convolutions,  unite 
again  into  one  or  more  trunks.  This  diverfity  of  ramifi¬ 
cation  has  its  effect  in  determining  the  nature  of  our  fe- 
cretions  ;  for  the  veffels  of  each  gland  have  their  own 
particular  effect.  If  the  fize  and  conftrudtion  were  the 
fame,  and  the  momentum  of  the  fluids  the  fame,  they 
would  all  certainly  perform  the  fame  functions,  and  there 
would  be  no  diverfity  in  the  fecreted  fluid.  Dr.  Cullen, 
fpeaking  of  the  fecretions,  fays,  Till  we  can  difeover 
thefe  more  clearly,  vre  may  in  the  mean  time  obferve, 
that  the  action  of  the  veffels  of  the  fecretory  organ  has  a 
confiderable  fhare  in  determining  the  quantity  and  fpeciflc 
quality  of  the  fecreted  fluids.  Indeed  the  capacity  of  the 
fecreting  orifices,  with  the  velocity  of  the  blood’s  motion, 
no  doubt  determines  the  quantity,  and  for  the  moft  part, 
particularly  in  a  ftate  of  health,  the  quality  of  the  fluids, 
which  are  confidered  as  reparations  from  the  general  mafs. 
It  is  obferved,  that  the  matter  of  perforation  is  increafed 
by  exercife,  and  that  the  kidneys,  in  a  fpafmodic  ffate  of 
their  veffels,  feparate  a  limpid  fluid  with_the  admixture  of  a 
mucilage,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  generated  by  a  fmall 
degree  of  increafed  putrefaction  takingplace  in  the  blood. 
The  glands  then  do  not  merely  fecrete  the  approaching 
fluid  from  one  fyftem  of  veffels,  and  tranfmit  it  to  an¬ 
other,  but  each  gland  has  a  power  inherent  in  itfelf  to 
a£t  upon  the  fluids,  which  it  fecretes,  agreeable  to  the 
nature,  office,  and  intention  of  that  particular  organ. 
As  the  glands  are  alfo  a  congeries  of  nerves,  they,  no 
doubt,  have  fome  operative  power  upon  the  nervous  fluid, 
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and  upon  the  organieal  ftruClure  of  the  nervous  glands, 
the  different  degrees  of  fenfibility  in  different  perfons, 
and  even  in  the  fame  perfon  may  depend.  Some  glands, 
as  the  nervous  ganglions,  6cc.  may  perhaps  be  confidered 
as  belonging  to  the  nerves  entirely,  and  their  ufes  folely 
confined  to  that  fyftem.  As  the  nerves,  in  their  paffage 
from  the  brain,  join,  and  form  roundifh  maffes  or  gan¬ 
glions,  from  whence  they  proceed  to  the  different  parts  ; 
thefe  ganglions  ferve,  perhaps,  as  relative  vacuums  for  the 
circulation  of  the  nervous  fluid. 

That  the  fluids  receive  their  nature,  qualities  and  con- 
fiftence,  from  the  different  ftages  of  fermentation,  con¬ 
ducted  and  modified  by  the  circulation,  and  the  different 
organization  of  the  veffels  through  which  they  pafs,  (for 
all  confpire  in  the  difcharge  of  their  peculiar  and  eflen- 
tially  neceffary  offices  to  accomplifh  the  fame  end)  may 
be  proved  from  the  vegetable  fyftem.  The  mild  and  acrid 
juices  of  vegetables  receive  their  nourifhment  from  the 
fame  fluid.  Rain-water,  in  its  paffage  through  a  vine  or 
an  apricot  tree,  is  converted  into  a  fweet  liquor ;  in  its 
paffage  through  the  lemon  and  barberry  trees,  is  changed 
into  a  fharp  corrofive  liquor;  and  the  juice  of  two  diffe¬ 
rent  trees,  growing  in  the  fame  garden-pot,  and  nourifhed 
with  the  fame  water,  will  retain  their  proper  and  diftindt 
natures  :  this  change  is  not  effected  by  fermentation  only, 
butdepends  upon  the  vegetative  power  of  fermentation,  and 
the  peculiar  conflruClion  and  organization  of  each  diflinCt 
fpecies  of  vegetables.  Withdraw  either  of  the  caufes, 
and  the  effect  will  ceafe.  How  ridiculous  then  is  it  to 
fuppofe  that  the  w’ater  is  an  inaCtive  fluid  in  the  vegetable 
fyflem,  or  that  the  blood  and  fluids  in  the  human  body  are 
indolent  and  paflive,  lerving  no  other  purpofe  than  to 
djfiend  the  folids,  frun  whofe  aCtion  they  receive  their 
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different  properties  and  appearances.  It  is  as  abfurd  to 
fuppofe,  that  an  effedt  produced  by  the  joint  adlion  of  the 

fluids  in  fermentation,  and  the  different  organization  and 
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act  of  the  folids,  fhould  arife  from  the  agency  of  one  of 
thefe  caufes  feparately,  as  that  a  perfon  fhould  walk  as 
well  upon  one  leg  as  two  without  any  other  affidance. 
If  the  fluids  ferve  only  to  diftend  the  veffels,  then  water, 
or  the  blood  of  any  bead,  which  would  certainly  anfwer 
that  purpofe,  might  fupport  animal  life  as  well  as  the 
natural  juices  ;  but  if  water  was  to  circulate  through  the 
veffels,  neither  blood  nor  a  true  natural  heat  would  arife 
by  ten  thoufand  circulations.  If  we  advert,  that  life  is 
but  another  name  for  felf- activity,  and  confequently,  that 
the  very  effence  of  life  lies  in  that  adlivity,  it  is  impoffible 
but  that  the  fluids  mud  enjoy  activity  as  a  principle  of 
theif*tconditution,  and  not  yield  to  motion  by  mechanical 
impulfes  only,  like  inert,  pafiive  rnaffes.  The  folids  and 
fluids  are  both  podeffed  of  life,  and  differ  only  in  con¬ 
fidence  and  extent  of  continuity.  The  fluids  make  up 
the  folids,  and  the  folids  may  again  be  reduced  to  a  fluid 
date.  They  are  jointly  concerned  in  preferving  the  vital 
principle,  fupporting  and  maintaining  the  animal  cecono- 
my,  and  are  jointly  concerned  in  producing  every  difeafe. 
The  foetus  in  utero  matris  exids  perhaps  as  a  gland  or 
glandular  fubdanee,  and  receives  its  nouriflliment  from 
the  mother  by  fu£Hon  and  abforption.  Of  all  the  glands 
in  the  human  body,  the  heart  is  the  chief,  and  performs 
many  important  purpofes  in'  the  animal  oeconomy.  The 
heart  is  a  receptacle  where  all  the  heterogeneous  parts  of 
the  blood  are  fo  blended  and  mixed,  as  to  prevent  par- 
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tides  of  the  fame  nature  and  qualities  from  forming 
combinations  and  adhering  together,  and  to  render  the 
whole  mafs  fit  for  the  various  changes  and  Accretion's  it  is 
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intended  to  undergo  in  its  courfe.  The  arteries  refolvC 
the  blood  into  the  various  animal  fluids  and  fecretions. 
The  veins  combine  and  elaborate  the  fluids  into  the  form 
of  red  blood.  They  complete  the  work  begun  in  the 
ftomach,  and  render  all  the  fluids  perfectly  animal  ;  and 
fo  very  volatile,  that  thofe  which  have  palled  feveral 
times  through  the  veins  muft  be  highly  volatilized  and 
exhaled,  ready  to  diflolve,  and  to  affect  the  reft  of  the 
blood  with  the  fame  difpofition,  and  certainly  without 
fome  check  would  foon  terminate  in  putrefaction.  The 
blood  that  circulates  through  the  liver  is  a  degree  more 
animalized  and  volatile  than  the  reft  of  the  blood,  having 
undergone  a  fecond  courfe  of  venal  and  arterial  circula¬ 
tion.  If  this  blood  was  to  mix  with  the  reft  of  the 
mafs,  and  nothing  interpofe  to  prevent  it,  the  whole 
would  very  quickly  run  into  a  ftate  of  putrefaction  ;  but 
nature  is  relieved  from  this  dangerous  and  alarming  ten¬ 
dency  taking  place,  which  would  at  once  deftroy  the 
whole  machine,  by  a  proper  and  fuflicient  remedy  to 
counteract  the  evil.  This  very  blood,  ready  for  diffolu- 
tion,  is  carried  to  the  lungs,  where  it  receives  a  portion 
ofsfrefh  common  air  in  exchange  for  an  equivalent  por¬ 
tion  of  the  moft  volatile  effluvia  of  the  blood,  exhaled 
from  the  lungs  at  every  expiration.  The  blood,  by  the 
afliftance  of  the  lungs,  has  not  only  parted  with  fome  of 
its  moft  volatile  paints,  which  had  made  the  greateft  pro- 
grefs  to  a  ftate  of  putrefaction,  but  the  remainder  is 
cooled  and  refrefhed  by  a  fupply  of  frefti  air.  All  this, 
however,  would  not  be  fuflicient  to  prevent  the  calamity 
taking  place,  if  a  fupply  of  frefti  materials  was  not 
brought  from  the  ftomach.  The  ftock  of  chyle  is  carried  , 
from  the  ftomach  to  the  heart,  where  the  whole  is  mixed 
together. 
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There  is  alfo;,  as  I  already  faid,  a  great  tendency  in 
the  blood  to  form  a  large  quantity  of  fmoaking  volatile 
effluvia  or  vapour,  which  would  feparate  from  the  other 
parts  of  the  fluids,  form  an  elaftic  detached  mafs,  and 
flop  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ;  and  being  prevented 
in  its  endeavours  to  expand  itfelf  by  the  fides  of  the 
veflels,  would  pafs  impetuoufly  and  irregularly  through 
them,  and  thereby  diforder  the  circulation.  This  evil  is 
alfo  remedied  by  the  a&ion  of  the  heart ;  for  the  diaffole, 
or  dilating  of  the  heart,  makes  room  for  the  expanfion  of 
the  effluvia  in  the  blood,  and  the  volatile  detached  par¬ 
ticles,  as  far  as  they  come  within  its  reach,  rufh  forward 
to  this  relative  temporary  vacuum.  The  heart  being 
filled  with  light  volatilized  blood  from  the  veins,  com¬ 
mon  air  from  the  lungs,  frefh  chyle  from  the  fl'omach, 
and  a  quantity  of  detached  effluvia,  acts  upon  this  com¬ 
pound  mafs,  and  by  its  contraction  jumbles  and  {hakes 
the  whole  fo  intimately  together,  that  the  formerly  de¬ 
tached  effluvia  is  again  mixed  with  every  portion  of  the 
blood,  whicb  is  now  a  homogeneous  fluid,  qualified  to 
undergo  all  the  various  changes  and  fecretions  for  which 
it  is  intended  in  its  courfe,  under  the  influence  and  di¬ 
rection  of  the  nerves.  And  it  is  one  part  of  the  office  of 
the  arteries  to  continue  the  fame  operation  which  the 

t* 

fluids  had  juft  before  undergone  in  the  heart,  till  they  are 
moft  intimately  and  perfectly  mixed,  and  become  fit  to  be 
refolved  into  the  various  fecretions. 

The  vacuum  produced  by  the  contractions  of  the  heart 
and  its  evacuations,  or  alternate  flates  of  emptinefs,  are 
abfolutely  neceflary  to  the  whole  fyftem  of  the  veinous 
circulation.  When  the  veins  are  full,  and  the  auricles 
or  hollows  of  the  heart,  into  which  the  veins  empty 
the#ifelv^s,  full  alfo,  where  is  the  collected  fiream  of  the 
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veins  to  go  ?  The  auficle  contradts  and  empties  itfelf* 
which  inftantly  produces  a  vacuum,  upon  which  the 
turgid  veins  pour  their  contents  into  the  auricle  to  fill  up 
the  vacuum  again,  and  all  behind  moving  in  the  veinous 
direction,  advances  fo  much  forward,  and  to  this  non- 
refitting  vacuum  there  is  a  mechanical  nifus  from  th& 
remoteft  filament  of  a  vein  over  all  the  body.  Not  only 
the  continuous  veins,  but  every  other  humid  interftice  and 
extravafated  effluvia  within  the  furface  of  the  body,  are 
fucked,  attradted  or  impelled,  as  they  otter,  into  the 
dlre&ion  of  the  veinous  ftreams. 

The  felf-moving  property  in  the  blood,  affifted  and 
promoted  by  the  relative  vacuums  of  the  glandular  dudts 
and  heart,  which  diredt  and  regulate  the  nifus  or  ten¬ 
dency  of  its  courfe,  would  not  be  fufficient  tofuftain  and 
keep  in  play  the  motions  of  the  whole  animal  fyftem, 
without  the  precedency  and  uninterrupted  influence  of  a 
power  ftill  fuperior,  I  mean  the  nerves  or  nervous  fluid* 
The  fyftole  or  contFadting  of  the  heart  anfwers  to  the 
diaftole  or  dilating  of  the  brain  y  therefore  the  alternate 
pulfations  of  the  heart  neceffarily  imply  a  correfpondent 
alteration  of  the  effluxes  or  powers  of  the  nervous  fyttem, 
and  of  their  origin,  the  brain.  The  intermiflions  of 
mufcular  adtion  in  the  heart  mutt  proceed  from  an  inter- 
mifflon  in  the  adtion  of  the  brain  and  nerves  upon  it, 
which  determine  its  alternate  adtion  and  inadtion  ;  and 
as  no  effedt  can  be  greater  than  its  caufe,  adtion  mutt 
always  be  equal  to  re-adtion,  confequently  the  alternate 
efforts  of  the  brain  on  the  nerves,  that  agitate  the  heart, 
mutt:  have  as  great  an  effedt  on  the  brain  itfelf  and  its 
effluxes  as  it  has  fecondarily  on  the  heart  itfelf,  and  the 
fluids,  whofe  courfe  it  regulates.  The  heart’s  adtion 
occafions  the  fecretion  of  the  nervous  fluid  in  the  brain, 
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and,  by  producing  an  orgafmus  or  active  tenfion  through 
the  whole  feries  of  folids,  (for  this  alternate  action  or 
two-fold  motion  is,  in  all  nature,  not  fingular  to  the  heart, 
but  to  each  of  the  minutefl:  fibres,  even  to  the  fluids)  the 
nifus  or  tendency  of  the  efflux  of  the  nervous  fluid  is  di¬ 
rected  by  a  thrilling  or  offllatory  motion  over  every  folid. 
and  fluid  particle  of  the  body,  which  thereby  becomes 
one  animated  whole. 

Who  can  furvey  the  wonderful  ceconomy  of  the  human 
frame  without  aftonifhment  ?  Each  part  is  fo  interwoven 
and  connected  with  the  other,  and  each  fo  neceflary  every 
where,  that  one  cannot  fay  to  another,  I  have  no  need  of 
you.  All  confpire  to  form  that  miraculous  whole  called 
animal  life.  It  is  very  erroneous  to  fay  that  life  or  ani¬ 
mation  confifts  in  one  part  of  the  human  ceconomy  ;  for 
as  the  whole  is  made  up  of  all  its  parts,  fo  life  is  but 
another  name  for  felf-activity,  begun  in  the  fliomach,  and 
flnifhed  in  the  nerves  ;  the  very  eflence  of  life  lies  in  that 
activity,  and  is  the  refult  of  that  procefs.  Every  part 
fupports  and  affifts  another,  and  hanging  together,  is  fo 
connected  to  form  that  aftonifhing  whole  the  human 
body,  organized  and  modulated  to  a£t  and  be  adled  upon 
by  fomething  immaterial.  In  fhort,  the  whole  univerfe 
is  in  conftant  action,  and  has  life. 

Having  now  furveyed  the  animal  ceconomy  from  the 
digeftion  of  the  food  in  the  ftomach,  through  all  its  pro- 
greflive  courfe  to  its  final  refolution  and  converfion  intct 
the  nervous  fluid  in  the  brain  ;  and  having,  at  the  fame 
time,  attentively  examined  the  manner  in  which  thefe 
various  and  important  changes  are  produced  by  the  active* 
principles  of  our  conftitution  ;  I  {hall  now  obferve  the 
fame  order  and  method  in  the  arrangement  of  difeafes, 
which  arc  no  other  than  a  vitiated  ftate  of  thofe  powers, 
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or  fome  oppreffive  load  or  obftruCtion  upon  one  or  oth&t 
of  them,  manifefting  itfelf  by  proper  fymptoms.  The 
compofition  and  ftrudture  of  the  human  body  is  made  up 
of  fo  many  parts,  each  hanging  to  the  other  by  fo  inti¬ 
mate  and  neceffary  a  connexion,  and  the  acting  powers 
in  our  frame  are  fo  interwoven  into  one  piece,  and  each 
neceffary  every  where,  that  no  one  can  be  faid  to  be 
affeCted  by  itfelf.  Yet,  as  every  difeafe  muft  have  a  be¬ 
ginning  fomewhere,  fome  one  part  of  the  fyftem  muft  be 
firft  more  immediately  and  particularly  affeCted  than  an¬ 
other,  therefore  we  may,  with  fome  propriety,  obferve  a 
method  in  clafling  difeafes. 

I  fhall  conclude  this  chapter  with  a  few  general  re¬ 
marks,  and  then  proceed  to  particulars. 

Difeafes  arife  from  external  or  internal  caufes.  The 
external  caufes  producing  difeafes  are  cold,  moift,  and  hot 
uair,  putrid  effluvia,  infectious  matter  applied  to  the  fkin, 
greafy  applications  to  the  fkin,  external  injuries  from 
blows,  violent  exercife,  &c.  Internal  caufes  of  difeafes 
arife  from  whatever  alters  the  properties  of  our  fluids,  and 
the  nature  and  capacity  of  the  folids,  fo  as  to  produce  an 
inability  in  the  aCtive  moving  powers  of  the  animal  frame 
to  perform!  the  different  functions  neceffary  for  the  fupport 
of  life  and  prefervation  of  health.  Though  many  difeafes 
are  infe&ious,  few  are  hereditary.  Moft  difeafes  ariftng 
from  internal  caufes  are  the  produce  of  irregularity, 
efpecially  in  men :  women  indeed  are  liable,  from  the 
organifm  of  their  bodies,  to  fome  diforders.  The  food 
we  ekt  nourifties  the  body,  fupports  life,  gives  rife  to 
difeafes,  and  is  the  parent  of  a  very  fruitful  offspring. 
Difeafes  are  divided  into  acute  and  chronical.  When  the 
difeafe  is  violent,  and  comes  foon  to  a  termination,  wq 
call  it  acute.  Difeafes  that  are  flow  and  languid  in  their 
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advances,  are  generally  very  long  before  they  go  off,  and 
are  therefore  called  chronical. 

The  fymptoms  attending  moft  difeafes  are  a  refUeffnefs, 
with  more  or  lefs  pain,  an  unnatural  heat,  a  laflitude-and 
wearinefs,  an  irregular  ffate  of  the  fpirits,  lofs  of  appetite, 
third:  and  drynefs  of  the  tongue  and  mouth,  wind,  a 
partial  interruption  and  irregularity  of  the  fecretions  and 
excretions.  Every  difeafe  has  diurnal  exacerbations, 
which  happen  between  eleven  o’clock  at  night  and  five  in 
the  morning;. 

There  is  a  certain  periodical  plethora  in  all  nature. 
The  fea  ebbs  and  flows ;  the  fex  are  relieved  by  the 
eruption  of  the  menfes ;  humours  increafe  and  grow 
plentiful  in  the  beginning  of  every  month  ;  in  lunacy 
thefe  periodical  changes  are  very  perceptible  :  they  hap¬ 
pen  indeed  in  all  difeafes,  and  very  much  exaggerate  the 
fymptoms  3  but  not  being  fo  perceptible,  were  not  at¬ 
tended  to  by  phyficians.  Some  people  are  fubjeCt  to 
periodical  eruptions  upon  the  fkin,  and  are  at  other  times 
quite  free  from  any  thing  of  the  kind.  Mod:  fores  and 
runnings  have  a  greater  difcharge  at  one  time  than  an¬ 
other.  The  periodical  changes  in  the  atmofphere,  which 
produce  proportional  changes  in  our  conflitution,  happen 
once  in  twenty-four  hours  and  monthly.  ACtion  and  re¬ 
action  are  the  rpode  by  which  the  whole  frame  of  the  uni- 
verfe  is  fupported.  The  fun  is  the  principle  of  motion  to 
our  planetary  fyffem  ;  he  pervades  all  nature,  and  diffufes 
his  influence  to  its  mod:  intimate  recedes,  elaborating  out 
of  one  whole,  according  to  its  various  circumffances  and 
affortments,  an  infinite  variety  of  properties  and  forms : 
while  the  moon,  by  a  fpecial  regulation  and  flexion  of  its 
influence,  difpofes  that  great  mafs  of  moving  matter, 
which  are  the  inftruments  and  agents  of  its  energy,  and 
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the  fubjedf  of  all  its  operations  and  productions  into  thofe 
tides  of  reciprocal  ebbing  and  flowing,  which  is,  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  conftitution  of  things,  fo  neceflary  for  their 
proper  arrangement  and  difpofition  to  qualify  them  to 
partake  of  the  energetic  influence  of  the  fun. 

To  conclude.  Whoever  takes  a  view  of  the  vafl 
extent  of  things,  and  confiders  how  limited  and  con¬ 
fined  the  faculties  of  man  are,  will  eafily  difcover  how 
frnall  a  fhare  of  knowledge  the  wifefl:  can  attain,  and 
therefore  will  not  entertain  too  high  notions  of  the  extent 
of  his  own  knowledge.  How  often  do  we  fee  what  fome 
people  call  accident  bring  to  light  difcoveries  of  the  greatefl 
importance  ;  and,  to  mortify  human  vanity,  the  moft  be¬ 
neficial  inventions  have  oftener  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the 
ignorant  and  illiterate  than  to  the  learned  and  fcientific. 
Phyfic  is  an  obftrufe,  complex  and  extenfive  fcience, 
where  the  minute  flruddure  of  the  human  frame,  the 
aClions  and  functions  of  its  feveral  parts,  the  caufes  and 
nature  of  difeafes,  the  properties  and  effedfs  of  matter, 
both  as  food  and  medicine,  and  many  other  things  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  human  body,  many  of  them  but  imperfectly 
underflood,  are  the  general  grounds  to  reafon  upon. 
Therefore  in  fucb  an  extenfive  fcience  great  care  is  ne¬ 
ceflary  in  the  application  of  our  reafon. 

To  arrive  at  real  knowledge  in  the  nature  and  cure  of 
difeafes,  we  mult  take  an  extenfive  view  of  nature  in  its 
different  operations,  trace  difeafes  to  their  origin,  follow 
them  through  their  various  ftages,  fubinit  to  be  nature’s 
vicegerents,  alter  the  medicines  as  fhe  diredts,  attend  to 
the  vifible  fymptoms  of  difeafes  and  the  operation  of  me¬ 
dicines,  and  from  thence  learn  to  form  a  true  judgment 
of  the  complaint  and  method  of  cure,  obferve  with  great 
care  and  judgment  all  the  motions  and  changes  of  nature, 
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be  ready  when  fhe  invites  to  give  her  air,  be  conftantly 
waiting  to  obey  her  orders  with  expedition  when  fhe 
hangs  out  the  fignal  of  diftrefs,  and  points  out  the  way 
fhe  would  be  ferved  :  but  never  ofHciouily  obftruct  her  in 
her  wife  and  kind  endeavours  to  ferve.us,  for  fhe  will, 
and  ought  to  have  her  own  way,  and  will  not  be  rudely 
forced  into  obedience.  There  is  not  a  furer  and  fafer 
way  of  coming  at  the  true  knowledge  of  a  difeafe,  than 
by  comparing  it  with  others,  for  they  befl  explain  one 
another,  as  the  fymptoms  ferve  to  elucidate  each  other, 
Difeafes  bear  fuch  an  analogy  to  one  another,  that  we 
cannot  inveftigate  the  nature  of  one  without  the  nature  of 
fome  other  being  made  manifeft  thereby,  for  they  differ 
very  little  from  one  another,  and  are  very  fimpie  in  their 
nature.  The  proximate  caufes  are  various,  but  the  im¬ 
mediate  caufes  are  few.  Each  difeafe  is  diftinguifhed  by 
fome  particular  fymptoms  ;  yet  a  perfon  well  acquainted 
with  the  animal  ceconomy,  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
caufe  and  fymptoms  of  one  difeafe,  will  be  at  no  lofs  to 
account  for  the  particular  fymptoms  of  every  other.  It 
is  alfo  very,  nay,  abfol.utely  neceffary,  to  attend  to  the 
fituation  of  the  country  and  nature  of  the  climate.  That 
difeafes  are  much  influenced  by  the  viciilitudes  of  the 
weather,  and  ftate  of  the  atmofphere,  delicate  confti- 
tutions,  and  particularly  nervous  people,  are  convinced 
by  experience.  The  fame  effe€ls  are  produced  upon  the 
flrongeft  conftitutions,  though  they  don’t  perceive,  or 
attend  to  it,  except  it  produces  fome  chronical  com¬ 
plaint.  For  example,  the  rheumatifm,  fcrophula,  and 
other  eruptions  commonly  called  fcorbutic,  are  peculiarly 
endemical  in  a  damp  fenny  country  or  county,  and  few 
people  are  entirely  free  from  them.  Particular  com¬ 
plaints  are  as  naturally  to  be  expected  in  certain  fituations 
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as  particffiar  plants  in  certain  foils ;  therefore  there  is  no 
tetter  way  of  judging  of  a  diforder,  when  it  firft  appears, 
than  by  an  exadt  furvey  of  all  the  concomitant  ones. 
An  hiftorical  account  of  the  patient’s  conftitution,  and 
of  the  complaints  to  which  it  has  been  molt  fubjedted  for 
a  courfe  of  years,  leads  very  much  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  prefent  illnefs.  Upon  fuch  certain  data,  together 
with  obfervations  from  difledtions,  we  may  fafely  reafon, 
for  it  is  the  abufe,  not  the  true  application  of  reafoning, 
that  is  reprehenfible.  But  let  us  not  attempt  to  account 
for  or  explain  things  where  we  have  not  fufficient  data  to 
go  upon,  or  where  the  matter  is  in  its  own  nature  ob- 
ftrufe  and  intricate,  left  we  err  ourfelves,  and  miflead 
others ;  it  is  better  to  ftop  where  we  have  not  fufficient 
grounds  to  go  upon,  and  wait  patiently  till  future  en¬ 
quiries  and  difcoveries  throw  more  light  upon  the  fub- 
jedt.  By  accurate  obfervation  and  plain  reafoning  by 
analogy,  knowledge  is  improved ;  but  reafoning  from 
fallacious,  imaginary,  or  dubious  principles,  will  cer¬ 
tainly  betray  us  into  error  and  confufion. 


CHAP.  HI. 

The  general  Caufes  of  Difeafe .  The  Nature ,  Qua* 

titles ,  and  Choice  of  Food .  The  Danger  of  In¬ 

temperance  in  Eating  and  Drinking ,  and  Advantage 
cf  Air ,  Exercife ,  and  Sleep.  Directions  how  to  ufe 
the  Non-naturals  for  the  Frefervation  of  Health .  > 

THOUGH  health  is  the  greateft  bleffing,  and  the 
moft  valuable  poffeffion  upon  earth,  yet  we  fee 
people  in  general  very  lavifti  and  regardlefs  of  it,  wan¬ 
tonly 
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tonly  fporting  it  away,  hunting  after  ways  to  gratify  a 
fenfual  appetite,  incompatible  with  the  laws  of  nature  ; 
and,  like  unfortunate  gamefters,  never  repenting  till  it  is 
too  late.  From  fuch  a  conduct  one  would  be  apt  to  think 
that  it  was  unnatural  to  man  to  covet  length  of  days, 
that  intemperance  did  not  bring  innumerable  difeafes  and 
death,  that  health  was  not  the  greatefl  worldly  bleffing  to 
which  we  owe  every  comfort  in  life,  if  fatal  experience 
did  not  convince  the  unhappy  victim,  that  folly  directed 
his  conduct,  and  dreadful  infirmities  the  fruit  of  his  la¬ 
bour.  But  notwithftanding  this,  it  is  a  melancholy  con- 
fideration  to  think  how  few  take  warning  from  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  others,  and  yet  how  eafy  it  is  topreferve  health. 
If  people  were  as  afliduous  to  keep  as  they  are  to  deflroy 
their  health,  the  phyfician  might  lay  afide  his  pen,  and 
the  apothecary  fhut  up  his  (hop,  for  intemperance  gives 
employment  to  both.  The  lower  animals,  fays  Dr. 
Price,  except  fuch  as  have  been  taken  under  human  ma¬ 
nagement,  feem  in  general  to  enjoy  the  full  period  of 
exiftence  allotted  them,  and  to  die  chiefly  of  old  age  ; 
and  were  any  obfervations  to  be  made  among  favages, 
perhaps  the  fame  would  be  found  to  be  true  of  them. 
Death  is  an  evil  to  which  the  order  of  Providence  has 
fubje&ed  every  inhabitent  of  this  earth,  but  to  man  it  has 
been  rendered  unfpeakably  more  an  evil  than  it  was  de- 
figned  to  be.  The  greateft  part  of  that  black  catalogue 
of  difeafes,  which  ravage  human  life,  is  the  offspring  of 
the  tendernefs,  the  luxury  and  the  corruptions  introduced 
by  the  vices  and  falfe  refinements  of  civil  fociety.  That 
delicacy  which  is  injured  by  every  breath  of  air,  and  that 
rottennefs  of  conftitution,  the  effedt  of  intemperance  and 
debauchery,  were  never  intended  by  the  Author  of  na¬ 
ture,  and  it  is  impoffible  they  fhould  not  lay  the  foun¬ 
dation 
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dation  of  numberlefs  fufferings,  and  terminate  in  prema¬ 
ture  and  miferable  deaths.  Let  us  then  value  more  the 
fimplicity  and  innocence  of  a  life  agreeable  to  nature,, 
and  learn  to  confider  nothing  as  favagenefs  but  malevo¬ 
lence,  ignorance,  and  wickednefs.  The  order  of  nature, 
is  wife  and  kind  ;  in  conformity  to  it  conlift  health  and 
long  life,  grace,  honour,  virtue,  and  joy;  but  nature 
turned  out  of  its  way,  will  always  punifh.  “  The  wicked 
fhall  not  live  out  half  his  days,"  Sir  William  Temple 
fays,  u  O  temperance,  thou  phyfician  of  the  foul,  as  well 
“  as  body,  the  bed:  guardian  of  youth  and  fupport  of  old 
*c  age,  the  tutelar  goddefs  of  health,  and  univerfai  me- 
<c  dicine  of  life,  that  clears  the  head  and  cleanfes  the 
<c  blood,  that  eafes  the  domach  and  purges  ^he  bowels, 
<c  that  drengthens  the  nerves,  enlightens  the  eyes,  and 
cc  comforts  the  heart ;  in  a  word,  that  fecures  and  per- 
CL  fedts  digedion,  and  thereby  avoids  the  fumes  and  winds 
6C  to  which  we  owe  the  cholic  and  fpleen,  thofe  crudi- 
ties  and  fliarp  humours  that  feed  the  feurvy  and  gout, 
‘c  and  thofe  flimy  dregs,  thofe  crudities  and  fharp  hu- 
c<  mours,  of  which  the  gravel  and  done  are  formed  within 
<c  us  ;  difeafes  to  which  mankind  is  expofed  rather  by  the. 
‘c  vicioufnefs  than  by  the  frailty  of  our  nature,  and  by 
which  we  often  condemn  ourfelves  to  greater  torments 
46  and  miferies  of  life,  than  perhaps  have  been  yet  in- 
cc  vented  by  anger  and  revenge,  or  inflitded  by  the  greatefb 
cc  tyrants  upon  the  word  of  men.”  Indolence  and  luxury 
have,  upon  the  whole,  dedroyed  more  men  than  fword, 
pedilence,  or  famine.  Thefe  calamities,  it  is.  true,  have, 
at  particular  times,  and  in  particular  parts  of  the  glebe, 
raged  with  more  didinguifhed  violence ;  but  indolence 
and  luxury,  like  flow  poifons,  diffufed  through  the  at> 
mofphers,  are  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  extirpating 
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the  human  race.  Many  ingenious  men  have,  and  {fill 
continue  to  warn  people  of  their  danger,  and  loudly  and 
pathetically  to  tell  them  that  intemperance  fooner  or  later 
brings  pain,  forrow,  death,  and  deftrudion ;  and  that 
health,  long  life,  comfort  and  happinefs,  are  the  certain 
reward  of  a  regular  courfe  of  living ;  yet  men  perfifl  in 
their  ufual  indifference,  and  continue  regardlefs  of  that 
which  can  only  render  life  defireable.  They  are  anxious 
for  accumulating  riches,  which  cannot  purchafe  eafe,  or 
bid  difeafes  keep  at  a  diftance.  Croefus  himfelf,  when 
Tick,  was  a  poor  creature.  Without  health,  what  avail 
all  the  pleafures  of  life  ?  Without  it  the  mifer,  that  has 
hoarded  up  ilores,  becomes  a  burden  to  himfelf,  as  well 
as  to  others,  and  after  much  mifery  and  pain,  is  forced 
at  laft  to  leave  his  riches  to  be  enjoyed  by  others.  Sir 
William  Temple,  in  another  place,  fays,  “  Health  is  the 
<c  foul  that  animates  all  the  pleafures  of  life;  and  without 
“  it  a  man  flarves  at  the  bed  of  tables,  is  poor  and 
“  wretched  in  the  midfl:  of  the  greateft  treafureL  With- 
“  out  health  youth  lofes  all  its  vigour,  beauty  all  its 
iC  charms,  mufic  is  grating  to  the  ears,  converfation  dif- 
cc  agreeable,  palaces  are  prifons,  riches  ufelefs,  honours 
4C  and  attendance  cumberfome,  and  crowns  themfelves 
<c  are  a  burden.’’  But  temperance  refines  the  man,  in¬ 
vigorates  the  body,  preferves  the  eftate,  renders  us  fupe- 
rior  to  fortune,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  adverfity.  This 
is  a  virtue  which  is  its  own  reward,  the  parent  of  regular 
paflions,  of  fweet  contentment,  of  healthful  progeny,  of 
happy  youth,  of  long  life  and  vigorous  old  age.  If  then 
excefs  in  our  thoughtlefs  juvenile  days,  a  habit  of  it  in 
our  more  advanced  age,  have  been  the  occafion  of  the 
diftemper,  let  us  amend  it.  But  alas  !  it  is  a  very  diffi¬ 
cult  matter  to  perfuade  people  to  pradtile,  when  in  heanh, 
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what- is  ndceffary  to.preferve  To  great  a  blefling.  Though 
thefe  are  truths  which  no  body  denies,  yet  few  feem  to 
regard.  Amazing  indifference !  What  can  bewitch 
people  to  run  knowingly  to  their  own  deftrudftion  ?  If 
it  were  a  matter  of  uncertainty,  people  might  then  think 
differently,  and  pradlife  accordingly  ;  but  when  it  is  a 
moft  obvious  truth,  that  intemperance  is  the  parent  of 
difeafe,  it  is  an  aftonifhing  infatuation  that  men  fhould 
ftill  continue  to  eat  and  drink  their  own  deftruction. 

People  in  general  have  fo  little  notion  of  temperance, 
that  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  is  one  uninterrupted 
Courfe  of  intemperance.  The  appetite  is  firft  vitiated 
upon  the  mother’s  bread,  if  the  child  is  fo  happy  to  be 
nurfed  by  the  mother,  and  fed  with  what  Providence  in¬ 
tended  for  it,  It  is  a  reproach  and  fcandal  to  every 
woman  that  has  health  and  ftrength,  not  to  nurfe  her  own 
children.  The  mother’s  milk  is  the  only  proper  food  for 
the  child,  and  fuckling  is  very  conducive  to  the  health  of 
the  mother.  It  is  the  order  of  Providence  and  the  law, 
that  all  the  viviperous  part  of  the  creation  invariably 
follow,  except  mankind,  who  treat  their  young  as  the 
crocodile  does  its  eggs,  firft  drops  them,  and  then  leaves 
chance  to  hatch  them.  Though  milk  is  a  child’s  natural 
food,  yet  it  may  fuck  too  much  ;  for  a  child  often  fucks 
from  anger,  pain,  difappointment,  and  habit,  and  there¬ 
by  hurts  digeftion  ;  but  it  is  feldom  left  alone  in  this 
work  of  injuring  its  ftomach  ;  either  the  mother,  maid,  or 
nurfe,  continues  conftantly  cramming  it,  till  indigeftion, 
produces  crudities,  wind,  cholic,  watery,  flimy,  or  dis¬ 
coloured  ftools,  and  vomiting  of  four  phlegmy  matter. 
To  remove  this  evil,  which  they  juftly  fuppole  arifes  from 
indigeftion,  and  a  weak  ftomach  and  bowels,  brought  on 
by  their  imprudent  treatment,  they  give  the  infant  ho$ 
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diftilled  water  in  its  food,  which  relaxes  the  ftomach  {till 
more,  and  hurries  the  ill-concocfted  food,  with  all  its  im¬ 
purities,  into  the  blood,  the  juices  are  injured,  and  a 
fever  comes  on  ;  and  left  that  ftiould  not  prove  a  fpeedy 
enough  death,  the  child  is  confined  in  a  hot  room  or 
cradle,  opprefled  by  a  load  of  cloaths,  and  bound  up  fo 
faft  in  them,  that  one  would  think  they  had  ftudied  the 
moft  effe£tual  means  to  deftroy  the  life  they  appeared 
defirous  of  preferving.  The  feeds  of  many  difeafes  are 
laid  in  the  cradle;  and  if  as  much  violence  was  done  to 
children  in  the  next  ftage  of  life,  very  few  would  arrive 
at  manhood  and  old  age;  but  at  fchool  they  live  pretty 
temperate,  and  ufe  much  exercife,  which  not  only  keeps 
them  in  good  health  and  fpirits5  but  removes  many  of 
thofe  complaints  which  were  formed  in  the  cradle  and 
nurfery.  Children  high  pampered  with  luxuries  are  gene¬ 
rally  of  a  thin  habit  and  fallow  complexion,  and  people 
ignorantly  fuppofe  that  much  ftrong  food  is  neceftary  to 
fupport  them,  whereas  no  method  could  be  worfe  adapted 
to  furnifh  them  with  real  ftrength  and  nouriihment. 
When  a  child  grows  up  a  little,  and  gets  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  himfelf,  it  happens  at  a  dangerous  time  ;  when 
the  blood  circulates  freely,  the  whole  body  enjoys  a  vigo¬ 
rous  glow  of  health,  the  paffions  break  forth,  and  the 
fpirits  being  great,  and  juft  fet  free  from  what  he  judges 
the  fevere  and  unreafona’ble  reftraint  of  his  parents  and 
preceptors,  burft  out  furioufly,  and  command  indulgence ; 
then  the  youth  glides  rapidly  down  the  current  of  intem¬ 
perance,  and  drinks  deep  of  the  deadly  cup.  Women 
and  wine  appear  to  him  the  only  earthly  bleftings  ;  other 
enjoyments  he  leaves  to  the  infenfible,  the  tool  and  do^ 
tard.  When  he  imbarked  in  this  courfe,  the  animal 
ogconomy  enjoyed  the  greatefl  harmony  in  all  its  parts.'; 
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therefore  its  natural-vigour  and'ftrength  fuftain  the  firfl 
loads  of  excefs  with  lefs  hurt,  and  foon  throw  them  off 
with  little  or  no  artificial  aid  5  but  when  the  nerves  and 
animal  fpirits  are  repeatedly  agitated  and  put  upon  their 
utmoft  ftrctch  by  venereal  pleaftires,  the  blood  enftamed 
with  wine,  and  the  ftomach  furcharged  with  intemperate 
eating,  friendly  difeafe  flops  the  career,  or  death  cuts  the 
thread  of  life,  and  fends  to  diffolution  that  carcafe  which 
had  taken  fo  much  pains  to  be  its  own  executioner.  If 
this  courfe  be  not  fo furioufly  purfued,  and  reafon,  reli¬ 
gion,  engagement  in  bufinefs,  &c.  confine  him  more 
within  the  rules  of  temperance  and  virtue,  the  effects 
upon  the  conftitution  will  be  fiower ;  he  becomes  infen- 
fibly  weaker,  his  fpirits  more  irregular  and  unequal ;  the 
ftomach  being  relaxed,  his  appetite  fails,  he  feels  himfelf 
at  times  opprefted  and  full,  little  heats,  and  a  variety  of 
other  fymptoms,  according  to  the  flrength  and  nature  of 
the  conftitution,  fteal  upon  him  ;  his  appetite  no  longer 
relifties  plain  food,  from  which  he  vainly  experts  nourifh- 
ment,  ftrength  and  fpirits  ;  he  then  tries  high  fauces, 
rich  cookery,  and  every  fpecies  of  palatable  poifon  which, 
with  drink  equally  poifonous,  he  induftrioufty  collects 
fuel  to  confume  his  rotten  conftitution. 

At  no  period  of  life  is  intemperance  fo  hurtful  as  in 
youth.  Young  people  feldom  want  the  whip  and  fpur  of 
luxury  to  excite  their  appetites  ;  although  their  conftitu- 
tions  be  perhaps  weak  and  delicate,  the  natural  warmth 
and  activity  of  youth,  which  have  not  yet  been  checked, 
fupply  this  want.  Their  fibres  do  not  want  the  ftimulus 
of  wines  or  ftrong  liquors,  they  are  fufficiently  invigo¬ 
rated  by  the  natural  warmth  of  the  blood  and  juices, 
confequently  fuch  liquids  can  never  aft  as  .cordials,  on 
the  contrary  they  inflame  the  blood  and  opprefs  the  fpi¬ 
rits. 
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rits.  The  effects  of  the  ufe  of  wine  or  ftrong  liquor^ 
in  a  young  perfon  are  immediate  fevers,  or  fome  degree 
of  inflammation,  efpecially  if  the  conftitution  be  weak 
and  delicate,  and  their  continued  ufe  not  only  corrupts 
and  fills  the  blood  and  juices  with  acrid  or  inflammatory 
particles,  but  deftroys  the  action  of  the  fibres  by  giving 
them  a  greater  degree  of  ftimulus  than  is  neceflary  to  ex¬ 
cite  their  vibrating  force.  Hence  all  kinds  of  wines  and 
ftrong  liquors  fhould  be  avoided  as  fo  many  certain,  tho* 
flow  poifons,  by  young  people  in  particular,  who  have 
tender  and  delicate  conftitutions.  Daily  experience  will 
convince  them  of  this  truth  ;  and  if  they  run  counter 
thereto,  they  will  foon  fmart  for  their  imprudence. 

Though  intemperance  is  the  great  deftroyer  of  health, 
yet  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to  keep  up  the  ftrength  of 
adlion  in  the  ftomach  and  inteftines  by  a  due  quantity  of 
food,  otherwife  we  fall  into  an  error  equally  pernicious  as 
its  excefs.  Hippocrates  obferved,  that  too  fevere  a  diet  was 
a  great  error.  As  out  food  then  is  the  fupport  of  life,  and 
a  very  material  agent  in  the  formation  of  difeafes,  fo  it 
ought  very  particularly  to  be  attended  to;  and  as  it  is  a 
fubjeft  of  the  greateft  importance  and  general  ufe  in  phyfic, 
I  fhall  endeavour  to  explain  it  in  the  beft  and  full  eft  man¬ 
ner  I  am  able. 

The  ftomach  is  the  grand  refervoir,  where  the  food  is 
atfirft  lodged,  from  whence  it  is  conveyed,  in  the  manner 
I  have  already  mentioned,  to  all  the  parts  of  the  body, 
which  is  compofed  of  two  different  parts,  the  folids  and 
the  fluids.  The  fluids  are  a  heterogeneous  mafs  of  fait 
and  other  a£Hve  particles,  enveloped  in  phlegm  and  oil, 
and  nourifhed  by  the  finer  parts  of  the  aliments.  The 
f©od  ferments  in  the  ftomach  like  other  liquors,  and  may^ 
from  an  imperfect  and  unnatural  digeftion,  become 
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vitiated.  There  are  two  contrary  faults  in  digeftion* 
The  food  may  be  crude,  {limy,  windy,  and  four,  from  a 
relaxed  ftate  of  the  ftomach ;  or  being  retained  too  long 
in  the  ftomach,  it  may  become  putrid  and  over-digefted  ; 
in  that  ftate  it  a£ts  as  a  ftrong  feptic  on  any  frefh  quantity 
of  food  received  into  the  ffcomach,  and  converts  it  into 
acrid,  bitter,  fait,  windy  and  putrid  chyle,  which  gives 
a  foetid  fmell  to  the  breath.  Indigeftion  never  happens 
without  producing  fome  one  or  other  of  thofe  changes  in 
the  chyle  and  blood,  but  which  of  the  changes  it  is  we 
are  at  a  lofs  to  know.  If  it  were  poflible  for  us  to  difcern 
perfectly  the  mechanical  ftruCture  of  all  the  folids,  and 
all  the  motions  and  configurations  of  the  fluids,  we  might 
then  be  able  to  explain  difeafes,  and  tell  in  what  ftate  the 
fluids  were,  whether  {harp,  four,  flat,  windy,  &c.  but 
fince  that  will  always  beimpoftible  for  us  to  difcover,  we 
ought  not  to  talk  too  much  of  fancied  figures  and  motions, 
becaufe  poflible  ;  all  that  we  know  for  certain  is,  that  in- 
digeftion  produces  wind,  crudities,  unhealthy  chyle,  and 
ill-conditioned  blood,  is  the  primary  caufe  of  moft  com- 
plaints,  and  is  an  attendant  upon  all. 

When  the  fermentation,  felf-moving  property,  or  ve¬ 
locity  of  the  food,  is  diminifhed,  we  may  naturally  be¬ 
lieve,  that  it  firft  grows  vifcid,  falls  into  inteftine  motions, 
from  the  action  of  its  particles  one  upon  another,  unnatu¬ 
ral  combinations  are  formed,  and  a.  windy  flatus  is  de¬ 
tached,  which  being  of  a  volatile,  expanding  quality, 
difturbs  the  whole  mafs  of  fluids,  which  being  impeded 
in  their  progreffive  nifus  to  expulfion,  at  length  become 
putrid.  For  the  fluids,  as  was  before  obferved,  are  pre¬ 
vented  from  putrefaction  by  a  frefh  fupply  of  food,  and 
by  the  nifus  of  the  whole  mats,  like  wave  fuceeeding 
wave,  bending  to  expulfion. 
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The  folids,  or  circulating  veflels,  are  formed  by  a 
number  of  fibres  adhering  to  each  other,  and  endued  by 
nature  with  a  certain  difpofition  or  ftate  of  preparation  to 
admit  of  the  reciprocal  adtion  of  the  nervous  fluid,  com¬ 
monly  called  the  elafticity  of  the  folids.  The  ftandard  of 
health  then  will  be,  when  the  fluids  receive  fuch  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  adlive  particles  as  will  be  neceffary,  when  mixed 
With  the  circulating  mafs$  to  give  a  gentle  warmth  and 
eafy  progreflive  motion  to  the  whole  ;  and  when  the  fibres 
of  thofe  veflels  receive  a  proper  degree  of  adtive  influence 
from  the  nerves,  arid  have,  as  it  is  commonly  expreffed, 
a  due  degree  of  elafticity.  When  the  fluids  have  a  ftrong 
progreflive  motion,  or  high  degree  of  fermeritationj  and 
their  active  particles  hot,  too  much  diffolved,  and  running 
into  a  difordered  putrefaction;  the  nervous  influence  upon 
the  folids  remaining  the  fame,  fevers,  fpafm,  and  other 
acute  difeafes,  muft  be  the  confequence,  except  this  re^ 
dundancy  of  adtive  particles  can  be  immediately  dis¬ 
charged  by  fo'me  evacuation.  If  the  fibres  of  any  parti¬ 
cular  part  of  the  body  have,  in  any  degree,  loft  their 
relative  elafticity  or  nervous  ofcillation  with  refpedt  to  the 
reft  of  the  body,  the  part  under  fuch  a  fituation  will  be 
the  feat  of  the  difeafe,  the  redundancy  of  fluids  will  he 
thrown  oft’  by  the  force  of  the  circulation  upon  that  part, 
obftrudtions  will  there  be  formed,  and  a  degree  of  inflam¬ 
mation  or  impofthumation,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
and  activity  of  offending  matter,  will  take  place.  If 
there  be  no  partial  relaxation  to  direct  the  nilus  of  the 
redundant  humours  to  one  particular  part,  and  no  natural 
evacuation  is  increafod,  then  the  whole  body  will  be 
affected  by  a  plethora  in  proportion  to  its  quantity  and 
quality.  Whenever  the  fibres  of  the  minute  veflels  in  the 
extreme  parts  of  the  body,  where  the  velocity,  of  the 
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circulation  is  floweft,  have  In  any  degree  loft  the  infiuefrce 
of  the  vivifying  principle  from  the  nerves,  while  thole  of 
the  larger  vefTels  retain  their  due  force,  the  juices  in  this 
feries  of  veflels  will  grow  vifcid*  obftrucffions  will  be 
formed,  and  acrimony  and  putridity  will  take  place,  per- 
fpiration  will  be  leflened*  and  a  plethora  will  enfue.  As 
long  as  the  internal  vifcera  and  larger  veflels  retain  a 
proper  degree  of  a&ion,  the  redundancy  of  the  adtive 
particles  of  the  fluids  will  be  thrown  by  the  force  of  the 
circulation  upon  the  fmall  veflels,  and  will  produce  fcur- 
vies  and  eruptions  upon  the  fkin.  When  the  internal 
vifcera,  or  larger  veflels,  become  weakened,  and  have  not 
power  to  throw  the  redundancy  towards  the  circumfe¬ 
rence  of  the  body,  agreeable  to  the  tendency  and  defign 
of  nature  in  the  ceconomy  of  the  animal  frame,  then  the 
nifus  of  the  fluids  gets  a  partial  leaning  towards  the  in¬ 
ternal  vifcera,  which  foon  became  opprefled  with  thd 
plethora,  and  give  evident  fymptoms  of  illnefs.  When 
the  fibres  of  the  human  body  begin  to  lofe  infenfibly 
their  elafticity,  or  become  lefs  prepared  to  receive  the 
nervous  influence,  thofe  of  the  veflels  of  the  extreme 
parts  are  the  firfl:  which  give  way,  as  being  the  mofb 
remote  from  the  feat  y  centre  of  motion,  the  fluids  not 
having  a  due  degree  of  velocity  or  moving  power,  will 
infenfibly  become  firfl;  vifcid,  and  then  more  acrid,  and  a 
fedundancy  of  offenfive  matter,  unfit  for  circulation,  will 
be  gradually  formed  in  the  body  even  of  the  moff  tem¬ 
perate  perfon.  But  when  the  patient,  labouring  under 
fuch  an  infirmity,  nourifhes  his  blood  daily  with  fuch  a 
quantity  of  active  fiery  particles  as  is  too  powerful  for  his 
weakened  veflels  to  circulate,  the  burden  of  this  offenfive 
matter  will  be  fo  much  the  fooner  completed,  and  the 
united  force  of  all  the  vital  powers  muff  be  immediately 
'  '  employed 
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employed  in  the  moil  powerful  efforts  to  throw  off  this 
oppreflive  load  upon  the  extreme  parts  of  the  body,  or 
nature  muff:  fink  under  it :  hence  the  origin  of  the  gout, 
and  caufe  of  its  paroxyfms.  If  perforation  be  obftru&ed 
by  damps,  &c.  the  fame  confequence  will  arife  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  degree  of  obftrudlion,  and  the  fuddennefs 
of  it,  and  alfo  according  to  the  ftate  of  the  body  before 
the  cold  and  obffrudted  perfpiration.  If  there  was  an 
equilibrium  between  the  folids  and  fluids,  and  an  intimate 
harmony  and  proportional  influence  between  the  external 
and  internal  veffels,  and  the  animal  powers  properly 
diftributed,  then  nature  is  able  to  bear  up  againfl:  a  fmall 
temporary  irregularity,  and  to  remove  the  bad  effects  of  it  by 
its  own  natural  powers.  Obftrudted  perfpiration,  from 
little  colds,  damp  air,  &c.  are  too  infignificant  to  produce 
any  lafting  bad  effects  upon  the  body.  But  if  this  cold  is 
either  very  confiderable,  or  if  the  body  was  not,  at  the 
time  of  catching  it,  in  that  harmonious  order  already 
mentioned,  then  fome  illnefs  muff:  be  the  confequence, 
which  will  bear  proportion  to  the  offending  caufe  and 
ftate  of  the  body  at  the  time. 

Chronical  difeafes  arife  ninety-nine  times  from  the 
abufe  of  our  conftitution,  for  once  that  they  arife  from 
the  natural  defects  of  them.  If  we  inveftigate  the  nature 
of  moft  difeafes,  we  fhall  find  the  real  and  original  caufes 
to  be  very  few.  Different  difeafes  may  have  the  fame 
original  caufe,  and  receive  their  variety  from  the  different 
conftitutions,  ftrength  and  vigour  in  bodies  ;  fo  that  what 
would  be  gout  in  one,  may  be  fcurvy,  ftone,  cholic, 
jaundice,  pal  fy,  &c.  in  another.  Hippocrates  fays,  that 
diforders  would  be  found,  from  a  ftridt  enquiry,  to  have 
the  fame  progrefs,  and  one  fimilar  caufe,  although  they 
appear  to  be  different  kinds,  becaufe  they  affecl  various 
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parts  of  the  body.  Every  difeafe  is  not  a  diftindl  kind  of 
being  or  thing,  that  can  be  feparated  and  known  from, 
each  other^  as  diflindt  colours,  or  hard  and  foft  fubftances  ; 
nor  are  there  difeafes  (extraordinary  cafes  excepted)  un¬ 
avoidably  peculiar  to  each  conflitution,  dr  to  certain  times 
of  life.  I  do  not  dehy  that  there  is  fome  truth  in  the 
faying,  that  the  fathers  eating  four  grapes  may  fet  the 
children’s  teeth  on  edge,  and  that  there  are  difeafes  pe¬ 
culiar  to  certain  times  of  life,  to  certain  conftitutions, 
and  to  different  fexes,  but  not  abfolutely  and  unavoidably 
fo  to  either  times  or  conflitutions,  except  in  fome  very 
rare  and  extraordinary  cafes;  and  without  allowing  fome 
exceptions,  we  fliouid  not  be  able  to  account  for  children 
being  born  with  {tone  and  gravel,  nor  for  the  fex  having 
iymptoms  and  difeafes  peculiar  to  themfelves,  facts  well 
known,  which  no  body  can  deny.  Phyficians,  in  their 
difputes  about  hereditary  difeafes,  have  in  general  run 
into  two  extremes,  and  in  the  heat  of  argument  have  left 
the  truth  between  the  two.  Some  affirm  that  there  is  no 
cjpnflitutional  tendency  to  difeafes  ;  that  they  are  all  of 
cur  own  making,  and  arife  from  intemperance.  Other# 
contradict  that  opinion,  and  affirm,  that  many  difeafes, 
as  gout,  feurvy,  eonfumption,  &c.  are  unavoidably  here¬ 
ditary,  and  that  no  means  we  can  ufe  will  be  fufficient  t<2 
prevent  them. 

That  there  are  conftitutional  tendencies  to  difeafes  is 
snoft  obvious,  both  from  reafbn  and  experience.  Daily 
experience  {hews,  that,  the  conflitution  is  varied  in  dif¬ 
ferent  fubjects,  as  well  as  the  difpofition  of  the  mind. 
If  we  fee,  as  we  often  do,  a  refemblance  in  the  outwardi 
fprm  of  the  face  and  fhape,  and  in  the  mental  qualifica¬ 
tions,  is  there  any  abfurdity  to  fuppofe,  or  can  there  be 
afiy  good  reafon  affigned,  not  to  believe  that  the  fame 
t  analogy 
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analogy  may  hold  concerning  the  quality  and  difpofition 
of  thofe  parts  which  arc  not  in  our  power  to  examine  ? 
What  makes  this  analogy  more  probable,  is,  that  the 
nerves  are  the  common  agents  in  both  thefe  cafes.  A 
habit  of  body  attended  with  light  and  foft  hair,  a  large 
fyftem  of  arteries,  marked  out  by  a  florid  complexion, 
great  fenfibility,  efpecially  to  the  pleafurable  paflions, 
which  the  ancients  nominated  a  fanguineous  habit,  differs 
eftenti ally  from  one  in  which  the  hair  is  dark  and  curled, 
the  folids  rigid,  the  arteries  fmall  in  proportion  to  the 
veins,  diflinguifhed  by  a  fmall  proportion  of  fluids,  lean- 
nefs  and  drynefs,  a  pale  and  livid  fkin,  fenfrbtlity  fre¬ 
quently  exquifite,  but  with  great  accuracy,  great  irrita¬ 
bility,  with  remarkable  tenacity  of  impreflton,  fteadinefs 
an  adfion,  and  flownefs  of  motion,  with  great  ftrength, 
which  the  ancients  denominated  a  melancholic  habit. 
They  may  be  both  equally  ffrong,  yet  differ  greatly  in 
the  difeafes  to  which  they  are  liable.  In  the  one,  all 
diforders  attendant  on  an  increafed  fenfibility  and  large 
arterious  fyftem,  of  the  inflammatory  kind,  as  fevers, 
confumptions,  and  various  haemorrhages  ;  in  the  other, 
diforders  arifing  from  a  contrary  caufe,  as  dropfies,  liver 
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complaints,  obftru&ions  of  the  alimentary  canal,  apo¬ 
plexy,  palfy,  and  various  nervous  fymptoms.  That  there 
are  certain  latent  feeds  of  difeafes  lurking  in  the  blood, 
which  are  conveyed  by  parents  to  their  children,  is  con¬ 
trary  to  experience,  and  the  nature  of  the  animal  cecp- 
nomy  ;  yet  parents  whofe  conftitutions  are  naturally  weak 
and  relaxed,  cannot  beget  children  whofe  conftitutions 
are  ftrong  and  robuft  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  ftrong  and 
robuft  parents  will  naturally  have  ftrong  healthy  children. 
We  fee  many  people  inherit  delicate  conftitutions  and 
weak  appetites  from  their  parents. 
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There  is  a  conftitufionai  tendency  in  Tome  people , 
which,  from  the  concurrence  of  certain  caufes,  renders 
them  more  liable  than  others  to  be  afljiCted  with  the  gout. 
A  conftitution  with  this  pre-difpofition  is  fubjeCt,  from 
even  flight  irregularities,  to  be  feized  with  the  gout, 
while  others  not  framed  by  nature  with  fuch  a  peculiarity 
of  habit,  live  perfectly  free  from  that  difeafe  in  all  the 
rnoft  profligate  excefles  of  luxury  and  debauch. 

Though  weakly  delicate  conftitutions,  and  fuch  as 
have  a  natural  tendency  to  particular  complaints,  require 
a  greater  degree  and  ftriCter  mode  of  temperance  than 
others,  to  be  kept  in  health,  yet  every  perfon  may  prevent 
dangerous  and  chronical  difeafes,  and  enjoy  a  comfortable 
flate  of  health,  by  temperance.  It  is  not  impoflible  to 
grow  old  without  ficknefs  of  fome  kind  or  other.  In¬ 
temperance  is  the  great  deftroyer  of  health,  and  is  'either 
the  parent  or  nurfe  of  every  difeafe,  and  in  a  general  fenfe 
may  be  called  the  author  of  all  bodily  evils ;  for  difeafes, 
for  the  moll  part,  are  our  own  dear  purchafe.  That  there 
are  men,  whofe  robuft  conftitutions  are  able  to  bear  al- 
moft  every  excefs  with  impunity,  at  leaft  for  a  time,  does 
not  invalidate  the  general  rule*  We  fometimes  fee  people 
efcape  unhurt  from  excefles,  wrhich  we  fhould  expeCt 
would  prove  fatal  to  them ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
an  indulgence,  feemingly  the  moll  trifling,  evidently  lays 
the  foundation  of  a  moft  inveterate  malady.  But  if  one 
indulges  in  excefles  for  a  time  with  impunity,  I  will 
venture  to  fay,  that  no  perfon,  whatever  his  conftitution 
may  be,  can  long  tranfgrefs  the  bounds  of  nature  without 
fmarting  for  his  folly.  It  is  obferved  of  epicures  and 
great  eaters,  that  though  youth  and  a  ftrong  conftitution 
fepport  them  for  a  while,  they  are  either  unexpectedly 
cutoff  at  laft,  or  And  the  fymptoms  of  old  age,  with  many 
*  *  .  1  •  pains 
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pains  and  difeafes,  attack  them  early  in  life ;  and  it  is 
hut  juft,  that  as  they  make  their  beds,  fo  they  ftiould  lie. 
And  where  is  the  drunkard  that  does  not  repent,  or  has 
reafon  to  repent  of  his  folly  ?  The  ftrong,  by  bad  habits, 
will  become  weak ;  and  the  weak,  by  good,  will  become 
ftrong.  Though  the  bad  effects  of  intemperance  are  at 
firft  fmall,  and  not  inftantly  perceived,  yet  they  are  cer¬ 
tain.  The  danger  is  the  greater,  becaufe  it  advances 
imperceptibly  y  if  it  boldly  attacked  us  at  once,  wefhould 
be  alarmed,  and  ftand  upon  our  guard  ;  but  it  infenfibly 
creeps  upon  us,  and  faps  the  foundation  before  we  are 
aware  of  the  danger :  it  is  the  conftant  courfe  of  life, 
what  we  do  and  neglect  to  do  every  day ;  that,  if  right, 
cftablifhes  our  health ;  if  wrong,  makes  us  invalids  for 
life.  The  daily  accumulations  of  indigeftion  bring  at  laft 
fome  chronical  difeafe.  If  a  greater  quantity  of  food  be 
thrown  into  the  ftomach  than  it  can  bear,  its  coats  are 
over-ftretched,  and  not  able  to  exercife  their  digeftive  , 
powers ;  and  every  day*s  error  added,  foon  brings  on  a 
natural  imperfection  and  relaxation  of  the  ftomach  ;  the 
food  lying  longer  in  the  ftomach  than  by  the  laws  of  the 
circulation  it  ought,  and  undergoing  a  diforderly  fermen¬ 
tation,  occaftons  crudities,  acid,  four  belchings,  ficknefs, 
vomiting,  pain,  inactivity,  ftupor,  and  head-achs.  The 
ftomach  has  a  very  intimate  connection  with  the  brain 
and  nervous  fyftem.  Nothing  affects  the  mind  more 
than  the  ftate  of  the  ftomach,  and  nothing  draws  the  fto¬ 
mach  into  fympathy  more  than  the  affections  of  the  mind. 
This  is  evident  in  hypochondriacal  people,  v/hofe  difeafe 
being  chiefly  feated  there,  have  often  grievous  affections 
on  the  fenforium  commune,  or  the  feat  of  the  fenfes. 
This  is  farther  illuftrated  by  wounds  of  the  head.  There 
is  alfo  a  very  great  connection  between  the  ftate  of  the 
•  t  •  E  4  ftomach 
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fiomach  and  the  extreme  cutaneous  vefieis.  Thofe  that 
have  crudities,  indigefijon,  opprefiion  and  loading  at  thf 
ftomach,  have  a  hard,  fhrivelled,  and  dry  (kin,  and  ob- 
Rructed  perforation.  The  food  having  thus  injured  the 
ftomach,  and  produced  fo  many  fymptoms  of  illnefs, 
pafles  from  the  fiomach  to  the  ladteals,  and  fo  on  till  it 
arrives  at  the  fmallefi  vefieis,  and  the  whole  body  labours 
under  a  plethora.  The  vefieis  have  a  greater  quantity  of 
ill-concocted  fluid  forced  upon  them  than  they  are  able  to 
convert  to  the  wholefome  nourifhment  of  the  body,  have 
their  coats  over-Rretched,  and  their  powers  being  con- 
fequently  impaired,  they  become  obfirudted.  When 
©bfirubtions  are  once  formed,  which  may  fometimes  be 
the  cafe  before  we  perceive  ourfelves  injured,  the  ob- 
ftrudted  matter,  which  never  was  perfectly  concobted  in 
the  Romach,  foon  putrifies,  and  is  conduced  by  the  ab- 
forbent  vefieis  into  the  mafs  of  blood.  When  the  morbid 
matter  is  once  conveyed  into  the  blood,  and  intimately 
mixed  with  it  by  circulation,  then  it  abts  as  a  feptic  fer¬ 
ment,  and  corrupts  the  whole  mafs  of  fluids,  already  too 
much  inclined  to  that  Rate  from  indigefiion,  obfirubted 
perfpiration,  and  the  tendency  of  their  courfe,  being  too 
much  directed  to  the  internal  vifcera.  After  thefecaufes 
have  continued  to  operate  fome  time,  we  may  confider 
the  whole  body  as  in  an  advanced  Rate  of  putrefabtion. 
Then  the  fpjrits  are  clogged,  the  Rrength / enervated, 
©bfirubtions  and  fchirrous  tumours  may  be  felt  in  the 
fleih.  If  the.  folids  retain  a  tolerable  degree  of  firength, 
they  throw  out  part  of  the  offending  matter  upon  the  fkin, 
in  form  of  pufiles,  which  are  diverfified  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  conRitution.  If  the  folids  are  more  re¬ 
laxed,  or  much  infectious  putrid  matter  imbibed  from  the 
air,  then  fluxes  and  putrid  fevers  come  on.  In  fueh  a 
.. ;;  ,  .  Rat  e. 
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Jfatc*  every  meal  makes  an  additional  load  to  opprefs  the 
weakened  and  relaxed  fibres.  If  the  folids,  after  all  the 
violence  done  to  them,  remain  tenfe  and  hard,  and  the 
conftitution  hot  and  bilious,  or  if  the  fluids  are  burnt  up 
with  a  large  quantity  of  ftrong  liquor  or  high  difhes,  if 
nature  be  not  ftrong  enough  to  throw  ofF  this  acrid  load 
by  a  painful  fit  of  tfie  gout  or  rheumatifm,  or  fome  other 
critical  difeharge,  and  by  flopping  the  career  of  intempe¬ 
rance,  gain,  a  little  refpite  to  the  conftitution,  an  in¬ 
flammatory  or  he£lic  fever  muft  immediately  arife  from 
the  irritation,  and  foon  put  an  end  to  life ;  a  blefling  too 
valuable  for  thofe  whp  fo  wantonly  fport  with  it. 

People  in  general  eat  too  much  ;  for  a  little  well  di- 
gefted  and  afiimilated  will  nourifh  the  body  more,  and 
render  it  more  vigorous  and  ftrong,  than  when  it  is 
leaded  with  fpod.  If  a  man,  fays  Hippocrates,  eats 
fparingly,  and  drinks  little,  he  brings  no  diforder  upon 
himfelf.  Befides  the  quality,  Dj.  Cullan  fays,  we  fhould 
pay  great  regard  to  the  quantity  of  our  aliment.  Haller 
very  juftly  obferves,  that  a  moderate  quantity  of  food 
nourifhes  beft.  When  there  is  reafon  to  fear  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  bad  health,  Galen  tells  us,  the  beft  medicines 
are  reft,  abftincnce,  and  cooling  drinks ;  by  fuch  acourfe 
even  violent  difeafes  may  be  prevented.  Some,  fays  he, 
vainly  attempt  to  remove  languors  in  the  beginning  of 
fevers  by  exercife,  the  warm  bath,  purging,  fweating, 
and  cordials,  but  abftinence  will  never  difappoint.  It  is 
furpriling  how  fmall  a  quantity  of  fopd  is  neceftury  to 
fupport  nature,  and  what  fprightlinefs,  vivacity  and  free¬ 
dom  of  fpirits,  a  perfon  enjoys  that  lives  temperately,  and 
cats  a  very  moderate  quantity  at  a  time.  Whoever  would 
have  a  clear  head,  muft  have  a  clean  ftomayh.  If  we 
would  be  fo  complaifant  to  the  ordinances  of  the  church, 
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a,s  now  and  then  to  keep  a  fait-day,  we  fhould  find  our 
account  in  it. 

Plethora  and  obftrudtion  being  the  general  and  imme¬ 
diate  caufe  of  difeafes,  evacuation  of  one  kind  or  other  is 
nine  parts  in  ten  of ,  the  cure.  Contraria  emm  contrariis 
vincuntur .  Bleeding,  bliftering,  iftues,  purging,  vomiting, 
and  fweating,  are  only  defigned  to  carry  off  what  has 
been  fuperfluoufiy  fwaliowed  by  intemperate  eating  and 
drinking  \  and  cordials,  bitters,  and  alteratives,  are  only 
means  to  repair  a  ftomach  furred  with  gluttony  and 
drunkennefs,  and  to  evacuate  grofs  and  poifoned  humours, 
by  infenfible  perfpiration,  that  fweet  and  well-conco&ed 
juices  may  fupply  their  place,  flow  ill  do  vomiting  and 
purging  fupply  the  place  of  temperance ;  bleeding,  blifter- 
ing,  and  artificial  evacuations,  that  of  activity  \  and  cor¬ 
dials,  drams,  and  diftilled  waters,  make  up  the  lofs  of 
peace  of  mind  ? 

No  certain  quantity  of  food  can  he  prefcribed  as  a 
general  rule.  What  is  neCeffary  for  one  may  be  too  much 
for  another,  and  too  little  for  a  third.  \(Ve  ought  never 
to  be  directed  to  the  quantity  or  choice  of  our  food  by  the 
example  of  others  :  becaufe  one  man  eats  and  drinks  fuch 
a  quantity  without  finding  any  bad  effie&s  from  it,  is  no 
reafon  that  another  of  a  different  or  more  delicate  confti- 
tution  fhould  do  the  fame.  Nature  is  very  watchful  over’ 
us,  and  gives  us  all  the  affiftance  that  one  might  fuppofe 
rational  beings  flood  in  need  ofi  The  powers  of  digeftion 
are  adapted  to  the  want  of  blood  in  the  blood-veftels.  If 
they  are  not  fufficiently  full  for  the  purpofes  of  health, 
the  appetite  is  great,  digeftion  is  ftrong,  and  much  blood 
is  formed  ;  if  they  are  properly  filled,  there  is  little  appe¬ 
tite,  fin  all  digeftion,  and  lefs  blood  is  created.  Lean 
j  eople  in  general  have  good  appetites  and  good  digeftion, 
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fat  people  have  fmall  appetites  and  weak  digeftion.  Our 
flomach  is  in  general  a  pretty  good  judge. 

Our  feelings  were  given  us,  both  in  health  and  ficknefs, 
for  the  wifeft  purpofes  ;  and  it  may  with  truth  be  afierted, 
that  thoufands  have  perifhed  from  being  inattentive  to  their 
didates,  for  one  who  implicitly  fubmitted  to  their  guid¬ 
ance.  In  the  articles  of  meat  and  drink,  where  the  palate 
may  fometimes  be  accufedof  deceiving  us,  it  may  bejuftly 
queftioned,  whether  any  one  ever  fuffered  confiderably  in 
health  without  being  repeatedly  admonifhed  by  very  flrong 
fenfations  of  the  necefiity  for  altering  his  courfe  of  life. 
Our  appetites,  if  not  vitiated,  are  upon  many  occafions 
the  faithful  monitors,  and  point  out  the  quality  of  fuch 
food  as  is  fuited  to  our  digeftive  organs,  and  to  the  ftatc 
and  condition  of  the  body.  For  where  there  is  a  difpo- 
fition  to  a  fcorbutic  corruption,  from  a  long  continuance 
in  a  moift  fea  air,  with  vifeid,  fait,  or  putrid  food,  nature 
points  out  the  remedy.  In  fuch  a  fituation,  the  failor 
ardently  longs,  with  the  moft  craving  appetite  and  anxiety, 
for  vegetables  and  fruit,  and  devours  with  unrelenting 
fury  every  thing  that  looks  green,  from  whofe  healing, 
attenuating,  faponaceous,  and  acefcent  virtues,  nature 
tells  him  he  will  find  relief ;  and  the  efte&s  of  fuch  food 
are  well  known  to  every  body.  When  a  pcrlon  attempts 
to  live  upon  fiefh  meat  alone,  though  it  be  frefh,  his 
appetite  becomes  keener,  and  even  ravenous  and  nature 
will  crave  for  fome  acids  and  vegetables  to  correct  the 
alkaline  acrimony  of  the  blood.  And  when  he  lives  upon 
vegetables  alone,  whereby  the  fiomach  will  contradl  an 
acid  tendency,  he  will  find  a  craving  for  animal  food  to 
temperate  the  acidities.  In  difeafes,  if  the  patient  be  left 
to  his  natural  feelings,  he  will  defire  and  long  for  what  is 
wholefome.  In  fevers,  the  patient  lo^ths  and  abhors, 
,  without 
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without  knowing  the  reafon,  all  meat,  particularly  fTefh** 
meat,  and  longs  for  cooling  acidulated  drink  ;  in  lownefs, 
we  with  for  cordials.  All  apimals,  hy  inftinCt,  are  di¬ 
rected  to  their  proper  food  5  and  by  the.  fame  method', 
perhaps,  are  patients  fometimes  prompted  to  defire  what 
will  do  them  good*  The  longings  which  people  fome¬ 
times  have  in  illnefs  for  particular  things  are  aftonifhings 
yet  what  nature,  from  an  inward  feeling,  makes  a  perfon 
thus  ftrongly  delire,  ought  feldom  to  be  denied,  as  it  is 
rarely  found  to  do  hurt,  for  the  moll  part  does  good,  and 
fometimes  is  the  moll  certain  prevention  and  beft  cure  of 
the  difeafe.  It  may,  I  believe,  be  put  down  as  a  certain 
rule,  that  the  ftomach,  in  diforders,  very  ieldom  anxioufly 
craves  for  any  thing  that  is  not  highly  beneficial,  although 
the  propriety  of  it  may  not  be  apparent  to  the  phyfician  j 
and  even  when  it  craves  things  which  feem  to  him  hurtful, 
it  will  be  in  the  right  nine  times  out  of  ten,  contrary  to 
his  judgment ;  therefore  the  phyfician  fhould  rejoice, 
when  at  the  height  of  a  diforder  the  patient  is  feized  with 
a  longing  for  any  particular  food  or  drink  ;  he  fhould,  for 
the  moft  part,  be  indulged  in  it.  But  as  bad  effe&s  have 
been  known  to  follow  an  indulgence  in  thofe  things  which 
the  ftomach  defired  moft  anxioufly,  it  is  of  very  great  con¬ 
fluence  to  fix  upon  a  criterion,  whereby  to  judge  with 
fome  tolerable  certainty  when  we  ought  to  ref ufe  our 
afFent  to  its  di&ates.  When  thefe  longings  arife  before 
the  diforder  begins  to  decline,  they  fhould  never  be  re¬ 
filled  ;  but  when  a  change  for  the  better  has  taken  place, 
efpecially  if  the  pulfe  comes  nigh  the  natural  ftancuard, 
then  the  patient’s  longing,  if  it  appears  improper,  fhould 
not  be  indulged  ;  for  no  prudent  phyfician  would  wifh 
to  run  any  rifk,  but  be  guided  by  his  own  judgment,  not 
the  patient’s  inclination. 
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We  are  too  apt  to  judge  of  temperance  and  intemper¬ 
ance  from  what  we  fee  others  do,  and  from  our  own 

H 

habits  without  confidering  the  matter.  This  is  a  very 
Erroneous  way  of  judging.  One  man  has  a  gigantic 
conftitution,  can  drink  his  bottle  or  two,  and  can  ea$ 
two  or  three  pounds  of  meat;  another  cannot  exceed  a 
pint  of  wine  and  half  a  pound  of  meat :  Is  then  the  pcr- 
ipn  of  the  delicate  conftitution  to  meafure  conftitutions 
with  one  above  his  match,  and  to  vie  with  the  other 
<ither  in  eating  or  drinking  ?  If  he  does,  he  will  foon  dig 
his  grave  with  his  teeth,  and  eat  and  drink  himfelf  to 
death.  An  excefs  of  a  gill  of  wine  or  an  ounce  of  meat 
is  as  hurtful  to  the  one,  as  a  bottle  of  wine  or  a  pound 
of  meat  to  another.  Though  we  perceive  that  a  perfon 
4n  health  and  in  a  found  and  ftrong  ftate  of  body,  has  a 
Wonderful  power  of  digefting  the  heavieft  foods,  and  of 
converting  almoft  every  fort  of  alimentary  fubftances  into 
/iouriftiment  at  times,  yet  reafon  tells  us,  arid  experience 
confirms  it,  that  fome  kinds  of  food  are  eafter  to  be  di- 
gefted  than  Others,  and  that  a  variety  in  the  conftitu¬ 
tions  is  always  attended  with  a  difference  in  the  powers 
of  digeftion.  And  a  perfon  that  determines  the  quality 
of  any  particular  food  to  be  good  or  bad,  becaufe  he  fees 
others  eat  it,  or  as  it  agrees  with  him,  draws  too  hafty  a 
conclufton.  For  what  is  one  man’s  meat  may  be  another 
man’s  poifon,  and  a  weak  ftomach  may  at  times  digeft 
very  heavy  and  unwholesome  food.  We  ought  therefore  to 
examine  the  ftomach,  and  never  eat  what  lies  heavy,  is 
long  in  paffing  off,  rifes  in  the  ftomach*  or  occafions 
wind  or  flatulency.  Our  ftomachs  and  appetites,  if  left 
to  themfelves,  not  vitiated  and  debauched  by  the  iafhion 
and  habit  of  intemperance,  would  never  fail  to  direct 
light  in  the  quantity  and  quality  pf  out  food  ?  ,!jut  in 
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vitiated  ftate  they  are  not  to  be  traded.  We  are  then 
"Unable  to  di&inguifh  between  the  real  wants  of  nature 
atld  the  artificial  calls  of  habit ;  and  when  we  find  the 
iaft  hurtful,  we  do  not  lay  them  immediately  a  fide,  and 
never  after  bellow  one  thought  upon  the  onions  and  gar- 
lick  of  Egypt  ,  we  do  not  leffen  the  quantity  of  our 
food,  live  upon  plain  dilhes,  and  lead  the  life  of  rational 
creatures,  which  is  certainly  rewarded  with  good  health, 
length  of  days,  and  peace  at  the  laffe ;  but  contrary  to 
truth,  reafon,  experience,  and  every  motive  that  fhould 
diredl  a  man's  conduct  in  this  life*  we  continue  the  Con¬ 
temptible  and  ignominious  flaves  of  habit  and  fafhion. 
And  though  pain,  flatulencies,  crudities,  load  and  oppref- 
fion  at  the  flomach,  four  beichingSj  heavinefs  after  dinner, 
Unwillingnefs  to  move,  weak  eyes,  foetid  breath,  reftlefs 
nights,  head-achs,  nodlurnal  fever,  clammy  mouth  and 
furred  tongue,  with  many  other  difagreeable  fymptoms 
already  mentioned,  are  the  immediate  confequences  of 
over-eating,  and  give  warning  of  the  approaching  danger, 
we  continue  regardlefs  of  the  admonition  ;  but,  in  return 
for  fuch  fervices,  we  endeavour  to  lull  our  monitor  to 
fleep,  or  deprive  him  of  his  exiftence  by  poifon  :  for  the 
very  food  which  is  taken  to  nourifh  and  fupport  the  body, 
will  prove  its  definition,  and  do  the  friendly  office  of  an 
executioner.  What  kind  of  nourifhment  can  strife  from 
fuch  a  load  of  putrid  matter,  the  very  {team  of  which  fets 
the  teeth  on  edge,  and  what  is  thrown  off  the  ftomach 
will  corrode  metals  ?  Can  the  blood  be  pure  which  comes 
from  fuch  an  impure  fountain  ?  No  wonder  people  com¬ 
plain  of  weak  nerves,  no  wonder  the  body  is  covered  with 
unfeemly  blotches,  {linking  ulcers,  &c.  Though  thefe 
are  the  bleffed  effects  of  intemperance,  we  will  perfift 
becaufe  it  is  the  fafhion,  and  we  have  been  accu'fromed  to 
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fiich  a  way  of  life,  and  have  contra&ed  habits  which  we 
don’t  chufe  to  break. 

We  are  all  fo  much  the  creatures  of  habit,  which  forms 
and  fafhions  Us  to  good  or  ill  almoft  as  much  as  nature 
itfelf,  and  is  often  fo  interwoven  with  our  conftitutiort, 
that  we  are  at  a  lofs  to  diftinguifh,  and  are  apt  to  miftake 
for  nature  what  is  only  habit.  Cuftom,  Dr.  Cadogan 
fays,  has  made  all  kinds  of  incentives  to  excefs  fo  com¬ 
mon,  that  thofe  of  daily  ufe,  far  from  being  considered  iri 
the  clafs  of  intemperance,  are  by  moft  people  thought  to 
be  not  only  falutary,  but  neceflary ;  they  never  fufpedfc 
the  leaf!  evil  from  the  common  decoraments  of  the  table, 
yet  excefs  in  them  is  doubly  prejudicial,  hurtful  in  them- 
felves,  by  provoking  the  appetite,  beyond  natural  fatiety, 
to  receive  an  oppreflive  load,  which  the  ftomach  itfelf 
would  foon  feelj  loath  and  rejedl,  were  it  not  artfully 
ftimulated  to  difcharge  it  into  the  blood  by  wine  and 
ftrong  liquors  immediately  after.  Thus  one  error  brings 
on  another  j  and  when  men  have  eat  too  much,  they 
drink,  too  much  alfo  by  a  kind  of  necefiity.  If  the  com¬ 
mon  decoraments  of  almoft  every  table  are  intemperance, 
what  fhall  we  fay  of  the  rich  man’s  table,  where  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe  are  fearched  to  find  out  new 
poifons  ?  Some,  particularly  young  people,  and  thofe 
who  have  relaxed,  irritable,  and  delicate  fibres,  do  not, 
for  the  moft  part,  injure  their  conftitutions  fo  much  by 
the  quantity  which  they  eat,  as  by  its  quality,  the  latter 
very  often,  by  high-feafoned  difhes,  filling  the  vefiels  with 
acrid  juices,  which  are  unfit  for  the  circulation,  although 
thefe  vefiels  are  not  furcharged. 

If  difeafes  arife  chiefly,  as  moft  certainly  they  do,  from, 
intemperance,  as  a  necefiary  effect  from  a  caufe,  it  is  the 
greateft  abfurdity  to  fuppofe  that  the  effect  fhould  not 
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accompany  its  caufe,  and  that  a  man  ihould  be  cured  of 
a  difeafe  braught  on  by  intemperance,  while  he  continues 
to  be  intemperate.  A  medicine  cannot  prevent  his  in* 
temperance^  therefore  cannot  cure  the  difeafe,  which  it 
has  created  and  fupports.  Medicines  may  give  a  little 
temporary  relief,  and  enable  the  perfori  to  bear  his  in¬ 
temperance  a  while  longer ;  but  a  daily  renewal  of  the 
fame  courfe  will  prevent  the  good  effects  of  medicine, 
and  at  laft  deffroy  the  vital  powers,  and  put  an  end  to  a 
life  daily  fpent  in  adts  of  felf-murder,  no  Better  than 
the  man*  who  for  fome  time  had  been  attempting  from 
time  to  tinie  to  cut  his  own  throat,  and  in  his  different 
attempts  had  made  fmall  wounds,  which  were  wholly 
and  fomethnes  partially  healed,  till  at  laft,  the  parts  being 
fb  injured*  torn,  cut,  and  deftroyed  by  daily  adts  of 
violence,  he  fucceeds,  cuts  his  throat,  and  dies.  A  perfon 
may  be  equally  guilty  of  fuicide,  who,  being  fenfible  of 
his  error,  difeontinues  it  fome  time  before  his  death,  yet 
had  repeated  the  unnatural  and  violent  adts  fb  often, 
that  the  parts  are  too  much  injured  for  art  to  heal,  or 
temperance  to  reflore  them  ;  they  accordingly  mortify, 
and  the  patient  dies.  Oribafius  fays,  if  people  be  flaves 
to  their  appetites,  we  ought  not  to  undertake  their  cure. 

If  then  fo  much  depends  upon  fafhion  and  habit,  let 
tis  have  refolution  to  fay,  We  are  not  in  love  with  difeafe^ 
we  wilh  to  live  longer,  and  will  not  be  poi foiled  becaufe 
it  is  the  fafhion*  Let  tis  be  very  careful  and  attentive 
that  our  habits  tend  to  the  eflablifhment  and  fecurity  of 
pur  health  and  life,  and  not  to  the  deftrudtion  of  both. 
Whatever  habits  we  have  contracted  of  an  evil  tendency. 
We  muff  refolutely  at  once  lay  them  afide,  and  fubffitute 
in  their  place  good  ones  of  a  contrary  tendency.  It  is 
not  what  we  dp  now  and  then  that  can  injure  us  greatly, t 
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but  what  we  do  every  day,  or  for  the  moft  part ;  though 
I  think  a  perfon  carries  his  complaifance  too  far,  who  is 
even  guil  ty  of  one  debauch  in  eating  or  drinking,  becaufe 
his  friend  has  been  very  ftudious  to  colled!  materials  for 
the  temptation.  Every  perfon  ought  to  rife  from  the 
table  with  an  appetite  to  eat  more  ;  and  were  people  in 
general  todiminilh  their  ufual  quantity  of  food  one  third, 
never  to  eat  except  they  are  hungry,  to  fall  now  and 
then,  and  when  they  have  tranfgrefted  a  little,  to  do  pe-. 
nance,  and  live  a  day  or  two  either  upon  water-gruel,  or 
very  fparingly  upon  fome  wholefome  food,  they  would 
find  infinite  benefit  fromfuch  a  conduct. 

Some  are  intemperate  both  in  eating  and  drinking 
ignorantly,  not  knowing  that  they  were  wrong,  as  it  had 
been  their  common  practice,  and  that  of  all.  their  neigh¬ 
bours.  To  them  it  will  be  of  ufe  to  point  out  fome.o£ 
the  meats  and  drinks  that  are  injurious  to  the  human 
body,  corrupt  the  blood  and  juices  by  their  acrimony, 
weaken’ the  fibres,  form  obftructions,  and  lay  the  foun¬ 
dation  for  a  train  of  chronic  difeafes  ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  to  diredt  their  choice  to  better  things.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  lay  down  rules  in  an  abfolute  manner  to  fuit 
all  ages,  conftitutions,  and  fituations  in  life  ;  but  only 
to  point  out  the  general  properties  of  our  food,  and  to 
leave  every  perfon  to  make  the  application  to  himfelf,  as 
his  age,  circumftances,  conftitution,  and  nature  of  the 
difeafe,  require.  After  all  that  can  be  faid,  every  rule 
and  precept  of  diet,  as  well  as  diflindllon  of  aliment  into 
wholefome  and  un wholefome,  muft  be  underftood  only 
as  relative  to  the  conftitution,  ftate  of  the  body,  and  cli¬ 
mate.  What  is  fobriety  in  one  may  be  drunkennefs  in 
another,  and  what  agrees  with  one  may  difagree  with 
another.  If  a  man  lives  on  a  very  flenuer  diet,  and  drinks 
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water,  in  the  fens  of  Lincolnfhire,  be  will  almoft  infal- 
libly  fall  into  an  ague.  A  child  and  a  grown  perfon,  a 
valetudinarian  and  a  man  in  health,  and  the  fame  perfon, 
in  different  feafons  of  the  year*  in  cold,  damp,  hot,  or 

dry  weather,  in  fouthern  and  northern  climates,  require 

■»  *  , 

different  qualities  of  aliment,  and  fome  variety  in  the 
liquor. 

Every  kind  of  flefh-meat  is  in  a  perifhable  ftate,  and 
has  an  alkalefcent  putrid  tendency,  foon  becomes  putrid 
in  the  ftomach,  and  in  that  ftate  is  eafily  and  quickly  di- 
gelled,  but  is  apt  to  ferment  too  much,  or  rather  to  run 
too  rapidly  into  a  flate  of  corruption,  and  occafion  for¬ 
feits.  Animal  food  fills  the  veffels  fuller  of  blood,  in- 
creafes  the  mufcular  ftrength,  Simulates  the  folids,  and 
occafions  quicker  circulation,  and  a  greater  tendency  to 
inflammation  and  fevers  than  vegetable  food.  Therefore 
the  too  liberal  ufe  of  animal  food  is  very  improper  at  all 
times,  but  efpeciaily  in  hot  weather,  and  in  fummer,  for 
heat  is  a  flrong  fceptic,  and  gives  the  meat  a  very  great 
tendency  to  putrefaction.  In  all  putrid  and  inflammatory 
difeafes,  as  putrid  -fevers,  fcurvy,  confumption,  &c.  and 
where  there  is  any  unnatural  heat  in  the  blood,  the  patient 
ought  to  avoid  animal  food,  and  live  chiefly  upon  vegetables. 
Vegetable  food  in  general  is  milder,  eafier  digefled,  lefs  Si¬ 
mulating,  and  does  not  load  the  fyflem  fo  much  as  animal 
food.  The  inconveniencies  arifing  from  indigeflion  are  lefs 
dangerous  than  fuch  as  arife  from  undigefted  animal  food. 
Vegetables  correct  the  flrong  fpontaneous  tendency  of  ani¬ 
mal  food  from  advancing  too  far  in  a  flate  of  putrefaction* 
and  their  windincfs  and  acidity  are  corrected  by  the 
addition  of  meat.  So  that  a  juft  proportion  of  each  is 
very  necellary  to  create  healthy  juices,  and  to  prevent 
difeafes.  People  in  general  eat  too  much  animal,  and  too 

little 
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little  vegetable  food,  which  is  the  reafon  that  fcurvies, 
putrid  and  inflammatory  fevers,  and  acute  difeafes,  are 
Xo  common.  We  fee  how  liable  failors  are,  on  a  voyage, 
where  there  is  a  fcarcity  of  vegetables,  to  be  affected  with 
the  fcurvy,  and  how  foon  they  get  free  of  that  diforder 
when  they  come  afhore,  and  have  the  free  ufe  of  vege¬ 
tables  ;  which  plainly  proves  the  advantage,  nay,  necelhty, 
of  a  due  proportion  of  vegetables  in  our  food.  Dr.  Haller 
obferves,  Vegetabilia  requiruntur  tamen,  ne  fobs  carnibus 
paftus  homo  fanguine  repleatur,  et  nimis  putrefcibili, 
qualis  in  anthropophagis  ccrta  fide  regnat  et  fcorbutem 
fecit,  et  ferocitatem,  faetorem,  lepram,  corruption^  lixivae 
omne  genus  quae  omnia  mala  mutata  diaeta  et  vegetabili 
acidulo  vidtu  unice  fuperantiir.  Dr.  Cullen  fays,  I  have 
known  feveral  inflances  of  fcurvy  in  excefs' produced  by  a 
long  continued  ufe  of  animal  diet.  A  large  quantity  of 
vegetables  fhould  be  conftantly  mixed  with  animal  food, 
to  take  off  its  putrefcency,  and  to  prevent  it  from  cor¬ 
rupting  while  it  continues  in  the  ftomach,  to  regulate  the 
fermentation  or  digeftion,  to  cool  and  refrefh  the  whole 
mafs  of  blood,  and  to  check  its  too  great  tendency  to 
diffolutions.  People  living  moflly  upon  animal  food  have 
keen  and  carniverous  appetites,  and  eat  with  an  appetite 
more  than  nature  requires  ;  vegetables  ferve  to  blunt  or 
regulate  the  too  eager  defire  for  food.  In  fhort,  we 
fhould  eat  in  great  moderation,  and  make  vegetables  the 
principal  part  of  our  food.  But  in  regulating  the  exadt 
proportion  the  animal  and  vegetable  part  of  our  food 
fliould  bear  to  each  other,  regUrd  fhould  be  had  to  the 
feafon  of  the  year,  the  ftate  of  the  weather,  conflitution 
of  the  body,  and  other  circumflances.  In  hot  weather, 
warm  climates,  putrid  infectious  air,  plethoric  habits, 
oonftitutions  fubject  to  acute  complaints,  or  a  heat  and 
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'diflolution  of  the  blood,  and  where  the  perfon  lives  a 
fedentary,  indolent  life,  or  has  a  delicate  nervous  conftf- 
tution,  much  animal  food  or  ftrong  drink  is  very  preju¬ 
dicial  :  on  the  contrary,  where  the  climate  is  cold,  the 
weather  clear,  Or  frofty,  the  conftitution  ftrong  and 
fibres  tenfe,  and  much  exercife  is  ufed,  a  larger  quantity 
of  animal  food  is  required.  The  tenderer  and  fofter 
Aefli  is  made  by  keeping  for  fome  time  without  fait,  it  is 
found  to  be  the  eafier  of  digeftion.  Therefore  our  animal 
food  fhould  be  hung  up  in  the  open  air,  till  its  fibres  have 
loft  in  fome  degree  their  toughnefs,  but  not  till  they  have 
loft  their  natural  fweetnefs  5  therefore  the  moment  the 
meat  begins  to  gfcow  putrid,  that  is,  when  its  volatile 
alkaline  parts  arefo  much  developed,  that  they  afFe6f  the 
fmelling,  it  becomes  very  prejudicial  to  the  human  body, 
affords  no  good  chyle,  and  even  becomes  difagreeable  to 
the  palate,  which  loaths  and  rejeCIs  it.  The  time  re¬ 
quired  to  make  meat  tender  will  be  longer  or  (h  or  ter  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  nature  and  the  ftate  of  the  atmofphere. 
Afterwards  it  fhould  be  roafted  or  boiled  moderately,  not 
to  injure  the  juices  by  the  adfion  of  the  fire*  Then  it  is. 
that  the  animal  food  is  in  the  higheft  perfection  for  eating, 
eafieft  digefted,  and  its  juices  the  rnoft  mild  and  falutary 
for  the  human  body.  When  meat  is  boiled  too  much,  its 
juices  are  loft,  and  it  becomes  hard,  dry,  and  difficult  of 
digeftion.  When  it  is  too  much  roafted  or  broiled,  its 
mild  nature  is  changed,  the  fat  becomes  rancid,  and,  as 
well  as  the  lean,  acquires  a  degree  of  acrimony  which 
is  extremely  prejudicial  to  the  human  body.  When  meat 
is  long  hardened  and  dried  with  fait,  the  fubtile,  finer, 
and  nutritious  parts,  either  fly  off,  or  are  fixed.  Expe¬ 
rience  fhews  that  flefli  long  falted  is  of  very  difficult 
digeftion,  and  after  all.  it  affords  a  grofs  and  unconquer¬ 
able 
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able  chyle,  and  the  animal  oil  or  fat  of  the  meat  becomes 
rancefcent,  the  nutritious  particles  are  intimately  en¬ 
tangled  with  fait,  which  cannot  without  difficulty  be 
extricated  from  them  by  the  >  powers  of  the  body ;  too 
much  fait  is  by  that  means  conveyed  into  the  body  with 
the  chyle,  and  in  this  fenfe  only  fait  is  prejudicial.  Grofs 
oil,  animal  fat  and  butter,  are  not  only  the  moft  uncon¬ 
querable  part  of  our  aliment,  and  of  all  things  the  moft 
difficultly  digefted  and  fermented,  efpecially  if  the  meat 
be  much  roafted,  and  the  butter  melted  by  the  fire,  or 
mixed  in  fauce,  then  they  are  very  apt  to  turn  rancid 
upon  the  ftomach,  particularly  when  there  is  not  a  ftrength 
of  fibres  fufficient  to  throw  them  off ;  but  when  there  is 
already  a  preternatural  tendency  to  putrefaClion,  as  in 
putrid  fevers,  feurvy,  &c.  they  are  apt  to  acquire  the 
higheft  and  worft  degree  of  putrefaction.  They  alfo 
relax  the  ftomach,  and  clog  the  mouths  of  the  abforbent 
veffels.  The  lean  of  meat  is  therefore  more  wholefome 
than  the  fat,  and  frefh  unmelted  butter  than  fait  or  melted. 
It  is  a  common  notion,  that  the  gravy  of  meat  is  un- 
wholefome,  and  promotes  the  gout  and  feurvy  ;  on  the 
contrary,  nothing  is  more  nutritive,  and  is  always  proper 
where  animal  food  is  fo.  The  lean  of  fat  meat  is  eaiier 
digefted  than  that  of  poor,  and  meat  little  roafted  or  boiled 
than  much.  Young  meat  has  moft  vifeidity,  and  is  not 
fo  nouriftiing,  or  eafy  of  digeftion,  as  beef  or  mutton. 
Smoaked,  hung,  or  potted  beef,  is  not  only  hard  of  di¬ 
geftion,  but  by  keeping  has  loft  fome  of  its  finer  and 
more  aromatic  parts.  Chickens,  turkies,  and  capons,  are 
not  fo  eafily  digefted  as  wild-fowl,  but  are  not  fo 
heating.  Pigeons,  fnipes,  moor-game,  plover,  woodcock, 
and  all  wild-fowl  and  venifon,  are  eafily  digefted,  but 
very  heating,  and  much  inclined  to  putrefcency.  Rabbit 
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is  a  light  food,  and  fits  eafy  upon  the  ftomach  ;  hare  is 
dry,  and  not  fo  light.  Pork  is  very  nourifhing,  therefore 
a  perfon  fhould  not  eat  too  much  of  it  at  one  time. 
Geefe  and  ducks  are  juicy,  nourifhing,  and  heavy  food, 
therefore  fhould  be  ufed  fparingly,  but  in  the  common 
way  they  are  dreffed  with  fluffing,  it  is  no  wonder  if  they 
fhould  rife  on  the  ftomach  ;  and  to  remove  this  incon- 
veniency,  people  take  a  dram,  to  hurry  it,  in  that  heavy, 
unconcocted  ftate,  into  the  blood,  to  foul  and  enflame  it, 
left  the  ftomach  or  bowels,  in  difcharging  it  upwards  or 
downwards,  fhould  have  given  them  fome  relief.  It  is 
Slot  mending  the  matter  to  hurry  what  difagrees  with  the 
ftomach  into  the  blood  :  but  it  is  a  miftaken  notion  to 
drink  a  glafs  of  fpirits  after  dinner  to  affift  digeftion,  for 
fpirits  do  not  affift,  but  impede  digeftion  :  a  glafs  of  water 
is  the  beft  digefter.  Tripe  and  calves  feet  are  lefs  foluble 
in  the  ftomach  than  beef  and  mutton ;  for  food  of  a 
feemingly  firm  texture  is  of  eafier  folutlon  than  that  which 
is  more  loofely  compacted,  but  which  contains  a  more 
vifcid  juice.  This  is  found  in  much  larger  quantity  in 
the  ligamentous,  membranous,  and  tendinous  parts,  than 
in  the  mufcular.  Jellies,  broths,  and  all  kinds  of  flops, 
weaken,  and  very  much  relax  the  ftamach,  and  are  pre¬ 
judicial  at  all  times,  particularly  in  ficknefs  ;  when  ftrong, 
are  harder  to  be  digefted  than  the  fame  weight  of  folid  food. 
Milk  diluted  with  water  is  wholefome  and  nourifhing, 
and  partakes  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  nature ;  undiluted 
with  water,  it  is  heavy,  vifcid,  and  windy.  Skim-milk 
is  very  unwholefome.  In  all  putrid  difeafes  of  the  chro¬ 
nical  kind,  confumptions,  &c.  a  vegetable  or  milk  diet, 
which  is  only  one  degree  removed  from  a  vegetable  ftate, 
is  very  proper,  and  indeed  abfolutely  nectflary,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  perfect  cure.  Poor  cheefe  is  very  unwhole- 
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fcme,  and  the  poorer  it  is,  the  more  difficult  of  digeflion  ; 
when  rank,  it  is  in  a  putrid  {late,  and  fhould  then  be  eat 
in  a  very  fmall  quantity,  to  affifl  digeflion  when  the  flo- 
mach  is  weak  and  cold.  Cheefe,  in  any  confiderable 
quantity,  is  only  fit  for  flrong,  robufl,  hard-working 
people  ;  when  toafled,  it  is  particularly  unwholefome. 
Cheefe,  it  is  faid-j  affifts  the  flomach  to  digefl  other  mat¬ 
ters,  but  is  itfelf  difficultly  digefled.  Eggs  are  nourifh- 
ing,  heavy  food,  and  foon  become  putrid  in  the  flomach, 
Fifh  become  foener  putrid  than  meat,  and  are  confe- 
quently  very  unfit  where  flefh-meats  are  fo.  The  texture 
of  white  fifh  is  tenderer  than  flefh,  confequentlv  eafier 
digefled  :  other  kinds  of  fifh  have  a  vifcidity  which  pre¬ 
vents  their  being  eafdy  digefled,  therefore  are  not  proper 
where  there  is  any  great  vifcidity  in  the  blood,  as  in  the 
aflhma ;  in  ficknefs,  and  where  the  flomach  is  weak, 
they  are  unwholefome.  Eds,  falmon,  trout,  fmelt,  &c. 
fhould  therefore  be  fparingly  ufed,  with  a  large  draught 
of  plain  water  immediately  after.  Flour  is  of  a  vifeid 
nature  the  wholefomell  is  what  is  made  from  the  whole 
grain  ground  down,  and  no  feparation  of  it  into  fine  and 
coarfe.  In  the  extremities  of  the  grain  there  is  a  fweetifh 
honey-like  juice,  which  has  an  opening,  cooling  quality, 
and  corredls  the  aflringency  of  the  heart  of  the  kernel, 
and  never  fhould  be  feparated  from  it.  Hard-working 
people  fhould  ufe  the  finer  flour.  The  ufe  of  bread  is 
both  univerfal,  and  from  the  earliefl  account  of  time. 
This  univerfal  defire  of  mankind  is  undoubtedly  owing  to 
a  natural  inflindl.  Bread  ferves  to  affimilate  and  mix  our 
food  properly,  regulates  digeflion,  will  fit  eafy  in  mofl 
weak  flomachs,  corrects  the  putrefcency  of  the  meat,  is 
extremely  wholefome,  and  with  animal  food  abfolutely 
neccflary.  New  bread,  if  it  does  not  occafion  too  much 
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wind,  which  it  is  apt  to  do,  efpecially  where  there  is  any 
putrid  colluvies  in  the  ftomach,  is  moft  wholefome.  All 
farinaceous  fubflances,  in  particular  wheat-flour,  require 
a  previous  fermentation,  in  order  to  break  the  glutinous 
vifcidity  which  it  acquires  by  being  mixed  with  water, 
and  thus  to  fubdue,  out  of  the  body,  the  mucous  tenacity 
of  its  oils,  and  make  them  more  mifcible  with  the  different 
humours,  which  otherwife  people  in  the  befl  health,  and 
with  the  ftrongefi:  force  of  digeftion,  find  a  difficulty  in 
doing.  But  where  the  organs  of  digeftion  are  weak,  no 
proper  nourifhrnent  can  be  received  from  farinaceous 
fubflances  made  into  bread,  batter,  and  fewet-pudding, 
dumpling,  fea-bifcuit,  pye-cruft,  and  all  kind  of  fuch 
paftry,  becaufe  their  lentor  and  mucofity  is  not  fubdued 
by  fermentation,  or  any  other  method  by  which  they 
become  lighter  food.  Flour  and  water  boiled  together  to 
make  a  pudding,  forms  a  tenacious,  glutinous  pafte,  re¬ 
quiring  great  exertion  of  the  powers  of  digeftion  to  fubdue 
and  affimilate  it  into  nourifhment,  and  weak,  inactive, 

*  valetudinary  people,  are  not  able  to  digeft  fuch  food  at 
all ;  though  it  may  be  fubdued  in  the  fir  ft  paflages,  and 
divided  by  diluting  it  fo  as  to  enter  the  iadleals,  yet  it 
cannot  be  broken  to  a  fufficient  degree  of  finenefs  per* 
fedlly  to  affimilate  to  the  other  juices,  to  corredb  their 
putrid  tendency,  and  to  repair  the  decays  of  the  body. 
Hence  the  natural  tendency  to  a  fpontaneous  putrefadlion, 
for  want  of  proper  chyle  and  nourifhment,  is  accelerated, 
and  evident  fymptoms  of  fcurvy  appear ;  and  this  crude 
chyle  not  being  elaborated  or  expelled  the  body,  muff,  by 
repeated  circulations,  and  continuing  longer  in  the  body 
than  by  the  laws  of  nature  it  ought,  become  putrid  to¬ 
gether  with  the  other  juices,  and  are  very  improper  food 
for  failors,  and  where  there  is  any  fcorbutic  tendency  in 
■  ■  (  ■  the 
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the  blood.  Our  bread  fhould  be  well  fermented  in  bak¬ 
ing  ;  for  by  fermentation,  and  the  acid  in  the  leaven,  the 
glutinous  vifcidity  and  tenacious  oils  of  mealy  fubftances 
are  broken  and  fubdued,  and  they  become  eafily  diffolv- 
able  afterwards  in  water,  which  before  they  would  only 
make  a  pafce  or  glue,  and  are  now  mifcible  with  all  the 
humours  of  the  body.  Well  baked  bread,  which  has 
undergone  a  fufficient  degree  of  fermentation,  is  of  light 
and  eafy  digeftion,  and  very  proper  nourifhment  for  man, 
who  lives  fo  much  upon  animal  food  which  is  qualified  by 
the  acefcency  of  the  bread.  Peas  and  beans  having  hardly 
any  aromatic  parts,  are  apt  in  weak  ffomachs  to  breed 
flatulencies,  and  occafion  indigeftion,  and,  like  all  other 
farinaceous  fubftances,  give  a  vifcidity  to  the  water 
in  which  the  are  boiled,  and  afford  grofs  and  improper 
nourifhment.  Potatoes  are  of  the  farinaceous  kind,  and 
contain  a  very  acrid  juice,  which  is  by  boilisg  or  roafting 
pretty  much  evaporated,  otherwife  they  would  gripe  and 
purge  greatly  :  they  are  at  beft  a  heavy,  fluffing,  though 
ntitrative  food. 

We  fee  how  bountiful  Providence  is  in  providing  for 
the  wants  of  all  its  creatures,  and  how  watchful  over  our 
health.  In  fummer,  when  flefh-meat,  particularly  falted, 
is  very  unwholefome,  nature  fupplies  its  place  with  plenty 
of  the  choiceft  variety  of  vegetables,  and  efpecially  of 
fruit,  which  is  the  lighteft,  moft  wholelome  food  we  can 
eat.  In  quantity  we  can  hardly  tranfgrefs,  if  the  bowels 
are  not  affe£ied  with  their  coldnefs  and  acidity,  which 
fometimes  happens  when  the  primae  vias  are  very  weak, 
cold,  tender,  and  relaxed.  Cucumbers  and  melons  indeed 
are  cold,  heavy,  and  not  eafily  digefted.  The  liberal  ufc 
of  fruit  at  all  times,  particularly  in  fummer,  would  pre¬ 
vent  and  cure  many  chronical  and  acute  difeafes.  The 
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confumptive,  afthmatic,  hectic,  fcorbutic,  and  gouty, 
Ihould  live  much  upon  fruit,  but  when  pickled  are  not  fo 
cafily  digefted,  heavy,  and  lefs  wholefome,  and  as  pro¬ 
vocatives,  lead  on  the  ftomach  to  eat  too  much.  It  is 
obferved,  that  thofe  who  watch  the  vineyards,  and  feed 
on  grapes,  figs,  and  bread,  are  remarkably  healthy,  though 
at  that  time  of  the  year  epidemic  complaints  are  moft  fre¬ 
quent  and  dangerous.  The  fkins  of  no  fruit  fhould  be 
fwallowed.  Sugar  too  is  very  wholefome,  affifts  digeftion, 
prevents  putrefaction,  cools  and  keeps  the  body  open, 
and  affords  a  confiderable  nourifhment  in  itfelf.  As  there 
is  no  man,  however  careful  of  his  health,  that  does  not 
occaftonally  tranfgrefs  a  little,  I  don’t  mean  to  a. degree 
of  furfeits  or  intoxication,  the  belt  remedy  in  that  cafe  is 
to  live  upon  fruit,  water-gruel,  and  light  bread,  till  the 
efteCts  of  that  excefs  are  removed.  In  hot  countries  Pro¬ 
vidence  has  taken  care  to  relieve  its  parched  inhabitants, 
by  fupplying  them  with  the  fineft  and  mold  choice  varieties 
of  acid  or  acefcent  fruits  or  juices,  adapted  to  their  fitu- 
ation.  The  people  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  Turkey  and! 
Afia,  live  in  general  on  grapes,  peaches,  nectarines,  figs, 
and  melons.  Thofe  who  live  within  the  tropics  have 
their  woods  or  groves  filled  with  oranges,  lemons,  citrons, 
and  other  delicate  fruits.  As  they  approach  nearer  the 
line,  they  have  alfo  pine-apples  :  on  thefe  they  live  in. 
health,  and  by  thefe  they  recover  whdn  fick.  They  are 
not  lefs  efficacious  in  putrid  difeafes  here,  than  in  Greece, 
Italy,  Africa,  or  the  Weft -Indies.  Van  Swieten  fays, 
the  juice  of  ripe  fruits  requires  no  preparation,  extin- 
guifhes  thirft,  tempers  heat,  opens  the  belly  and  urinary 
paffages,  and  furniflies  the  moft  excellent  folace.  to  a  fto-* 
mach  oppretled  with  putrid  bile  ;  they  correCt  all  putref- 
cency,  refolvc,  by  their  detergent  qualities,  all  bilious 
*  concretions  j 
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concretions  ;  and  while  they  do  not  relax  the  folids  too 
much,  they  refrefh  the  fpirits  by  their  fragrance.  Bread, 
vegetables,  and  fruit,  prevent  the  animal  food  from  run¬ 
ning  immediately  and  too  violently  into  putrcfadlion, 
and  neutralize  the  chyle  to  fuch  a  degree  as  is  neeeffary 
to  produce  good  blood.  Walnuts,  chefnuts,  filberts, 
almonds,  chocolate,  coffee,  and  common  nuts,  have  a 
bitter,  aftringent,  fluffing,  and  drying  quality,  and  are 
ynwholefome,  particularly  to  aflhmatic  people,  though  a 
cup  of  flrong  coffee  will  give  relief  in  a  fit  of  the  afthma, 
but  it  fhould  not  be  too  often  repeated.  Coffee  feems  to 
have  a  fedative  quality,  and  will  do  good  in  head-achs, 
languor  from  over  exercife,  and  in  humid  temperaments 
of  body.  Jn  all  bilious  conflitutions,  where  there  is  any 
obflrudlion  in  the  liver,  nuts  ought  to  be  avoided. 
Raddifhes,  onions,  garlick,  fhallott,  parfley,  ccllery,  and 
all  the  aromatic  fpices,  as  cinnamon,  cloves,  nutmeg, 
mace,  alfo  pepper,  muflard,  and  horfe-raddifh,  are  power¬ 
ful  flimulants,  increafe  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and 
occafion  inflammatory  fevers:  they  fhould  be  little  ufed  with 
Animal  food,  and  never  in  gravel,  gout,  aflhma,  feurvy,  or 
where  there  is  any  unnatural  heat  in  the  blood,  even  with 
flatulent  vegetables,  where,  in  other  cafes,  they  may  be 
ufed  in  great  moderation.  When  the  flomach  is  weak 
and  cold,  and  in  dropfical,  nervous,  and  paralytic  cafes, 
a  moderate  ufe  of  thefe  decoraments  of  the  table  may  be 
allowed,  as  more  powerful  flimulants  are  required  to 
affifl  digcflion,  and  the  natural  weaknefs  of  the  flomach 
prevents  their  inflammatory  quality  from  injuring  the 
conflitution.  Spices  are  lead  hurtful  in  fummer,  except 
with  animal  food,  becaufe  then  the  flomach  is  weakeft. 
Spices  are  the  produce  of  warm  climate^,  where  they  are 
mcfl  needed.  Cabbage,  colli  flower,  and  brocola,  are  not 
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very  nutritive,'  but  they  ferve  to  correct  the  putrefcency  of 
the  animal  food,  and  their  flatulency  is  prevented  by  3 
moderate  addition  of  animal  food  ;  yet  they  are  not  very 
proper  where  there  is  any  windy  rarefadtion  of  the  hu¬ 
mours.  Carrots,  turnips,  fpinnage,  artichokes,  afparagus, 
and  parfnips,  are  very  wholefome,  nutritive,  eafy  of  di- 
geftion,  cooling,  diutetic,  and-  extremely  ufeful  in  all 
cafes,  both  as  food  and  medicine.  We  fhould  ufe  acids 
v/ith  our  food,  both  animal  and  vegetable  \  nothing  is 
more  wholefome  ;  they  ftrengthen  the  ftomach,  create  an 
appetite,  aflift  digeftion,  qualify  and  temper  the  food, 
prevent  putrefadtion,  corredt  flatulency,  cool  the  blood, 
and  regulate  the  circulation.  Vinegar  and  lemon  may 
therefore  be  freely  ufed  by  all  ages  and  conftitutions. 
If  I  did  not  obferve  an  univerfal  inflindt,  (with  very  few 
perfonal  exceptions)  which  is  never  implanted  in  vain, 
tliredling  to  the  ufe  of  fait, -I  fhould  have  been  apt  to 
declare  it  hurtful,  or  at  bell  indifferent,  and  more  a  com¬ 
mon  luxury  of  the  palate  than  a  part  of  diet  neceffary  for 
health,  as  we  fee  it  hardens  the  fibres  of  flefh,  and  there¬ 
fore  retards  digeftion.  Some  few  individuals,  which  are 
an  exception  to  the  general  practice,  eat  meat  without 
fait,  to  which  they  have  a  diflike,  and  yet  are  very  hearty 
and  robuft;  and  dogs,  and  all  carniverous  brutes,  live' 
upon  flefh-meat  without  fait ;  hut  as  it  has  been  univer- 
fa  My  ufed  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  and  by  all  creatures  in, 
general  that  can  get  at  it,  it  certainly  anfwers  fome  valu¬ 
able  purpofe,  and  fhould  not  be  difcontinued,  efpecially 
where  people  eat  much  animal  food,  which  has  a  natural 
tendency  to  quick  diffolution,  and  the  fait  corrects,  regu-< 
lates,  and  checks  that  fpeedy  folution  of  the  food,  detains 
it  longer  in  the  ftomach,  and  gives  the  ftomach  more  time 
to  elaborate  and  convert  it  into  healthy  chyle  ;  and  wind, 
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inflammation,  and  all  difeafes  of  the  putrid  kind,  as 
fcurvy,  &c.  are  thereby  greatly  prevented,  Maftication, 
or  chewing  our  food  properly,  very  much  aflifts  th-e 
ftomach  to  digefl:  it,  and  may  be  called  the  firffc  a£t  gf 
digeftion. 

It  is  wrong  to  eat  of  a  great  variety  of  difhes,  for  the 
difcordant  qualities  (as  Hippocrates  fays)  of  fuch  diflimilar 
aliment  create  inteftine  commotion,  and  are  digefted,  fome 
fooner,  and  others  later.  Simplicity  of  food  requires  no 
phyfical  alteratives,  and  exercife,  with  temperance,  is  the 
belt  cathartic.  There  is  more  hurt  by  protracting  the 
appetite  into  excefs,  in  quantity,  by  the  variety  of  difhes 
and  decoraments  of  the  table,  than  by  the  difhes  and  de¬ 
cor  aments  themfelves,  though  they  are  alfo  exceedingly 
pernicious.  Nice  cookery  is  a  dangerous  bait,  and  too 
often  catches  thofe  that  are  mo  ft  upon  their  guard  ;  and 
variety  of  high-feafoned  difhes  betray  the  appetite,  and 
engage  it  to  exceed  the  bounds  which  nature  has  fixed, 
by  which  means  the  ftomach  is  overloaded.  It  is  aftonith- 
ing  to  fee  what  pleafure  people  take,  and  how  induftrious 
and  ingenious  they  are  in  their  entertainment,  to  injure 
the  health  of  one  another,  as  if  they  were  their  heirs  at 
law,  and  wanted  immediate  poffeflion  of  the  eftate. 
Variety  of  difhes,  fays  Dr.  Cheyne,  the  luxurious  art¬ 
ful  nef?  of  cookery,  and  fwallowing  wine  after  every  bit  of 
meat,  fo  lengthen  out  the  appetite,  that  there  is  no  fecurity 
from  it  among  the  better  fort  of  people.  ’Tis  amazing 
how  the’  voluptuous  and  lazy  people  of  delicate  confuta¬ 
tions  fhould  think  themfelves  able  to  carry  off  loads  of 
high-feafoned  food  and  inflammatory  liquors  without  in¬ 
jury  and  pain,  when  ftrong  laborious  men  are  fcarce  able 
to  live  in  health  and  vigour  to  any  great  age,  on  low, 
Ample,  and  frugal  diet.  If  the  voluptuous  and  effeminate 
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Were  expofed  to  the  fame  inclemency  of  weather,  the 
fame  degrees  of  heat  and  cold,  that  the  fober  induftrioud 
poor  are,  k  would  kill  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred.  People 
in  common  fuck  in  poifon  with  their  daily  bread,  and  our 
fafhionable  cookery  has  converted  into  poifon  what  Provi¬ 
dence  intended  for  our  nourifhment.  Our  ancefiors  were 
contented  to  live  upon  common  vegetable  and  animal 
food,  drefied  in  a  plain  manner,  and  taking  the  due  pro¬ 
portion  of  each  as  nature  has  dilated,  they  very  rarely 
had  the  gout,  or  any  other  chronical  complaint.  But  at 
prefent  no  perfon  will  eat*  as  Cadogah  juftly  obferves,  the 
mofi:  common  animal  food,  without  having  it  feafoned 
with  pepper,  or  other  hot  fpices,  with  pickles  of  different 
kinds,  garlick,  onions,  horfe-raddifh,  or  other  fharp,  hot, 
and  inflammatory  things.  Even  a  difh  of  fifo  is  not  re¬ 
garded,  except  it  is  done  up  with  Caian  pepper  and  rich 
fauces  ;  and  whenever  thefe  foarp  and  inflammatory 
things  incommode  the  ffomach,  they  are  wafhed  down 
with  rich  wines  and  drams,  and  thus  is  the  blood  loaded 
with  thofe  acrid  fiery  particles,  wfoich  lay  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  gout,  and  mofi:  other  chronic  difeafes.  French 
cookery,  fays  he,  and  all  thofe  high  difhes,  wherein  even 
luxury  herfelf  is  debauched,  has  deftroyed  inconceivable 
numbers  of  young  perfons  by  confumptions,  and  thofe 
who  have  ftrength  of  conftitution  to  withftand  its  fudden 
effedfs,  have  fallen  a  facrifice  to  the  gout  and  other  chro¬ 
nical  difeafes. 

We  fhould  not  eat  when  very  hot,  nor  prefen tly  after 
exercife  $  and  exercife  foon  after  eating  interrupts  di- 
geftion,  and  oecafions  crudities  ;  eating  one  meal  upon 
the  back  of  another  does  the  fame.  Cuftom  fhould  never 
prevail  upon  us  to  eat  at  any  ftated  hour  if  we  are  without  an 
appetite  at  that  time.  As  the  meals  ought  to  be  moderate, 
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fd  the  times  between  eating  ought  not  to  be  at  too  great 
a  diftafcce  :  fo  when  the  ffomach  is  employed  in  digeffing 
the  food  already  taken*  a  frefh  quantity  fhould  not  be 
added.  A  perfon  that  fits  much*  ought  to  eat  little  :  a 
light  fupper  of  milk,  vegetables,  fago,  artichokes,  fpin- 
nage,  fruit,  water-gruel,  & c.  is  wholefome,  becaufe  it  is 
©afier  for  the  ffomach  to  have  a  fmall  quantity  to  digefi 
•at  a  time,  than  to  be  overloaded  and  opprefled  with  it 
all  at  once.  As  a  certain  quantity  of  food  is  abso¬ 
lutely  neceflary  for  the  growth  and  nourishment  of  the 
body,  water-gruel  of  all  others  is  the  heft  fupper,  but  I 
Fear  it  is  not  expenfive  enough  to  come  into  general  ufe. 
People  that  eat  no  fupper  and  little  break  faff,  find  a  very 
keen  appetite  at  dinner  time,  and  are  unable  to  refrain! 
from  eating  too  large  a  quantity :  at  the  fame  time  as 
they  eat  no  fupper  and  little  breakfaft,  they  fancy  that 
they  live  very  temperately,  and  ought  to  eat  a  hearty  din¬ 
ner.  This  is  a  miftaken  notion  :  if  they  were  to  faff 
twice  the  length  of  time,  and  eat  too  much,  (commonly 
tailed  a  hearty  meal)  the  faffing  before  would -not  pre¬ 
vent  the  bad  dfedts  of  that  plentiful  meah  The  ffo-x 
tnach  is  relaxed  by  faffing  too  long,  as  the  body  is  by 
indolence ;  therefore  fomething  at  proper  hours  fhould  be 
put  into  the  ffomach  for  the  digeftive  faculties  to  work 
fepon  ;  it  alfo  prevents  wind  and  vapor  which  are  apt  to 
be  troublefome.  Supper  fhould  be  taken  two  hours  be¬ 
fore  bed -time.  By  the  warmth  of  the  bed  the  heat  is  in- 
creafed  upon  the  furface  of  the  body,  and  the  humors  cir¬ 
culate  quicker  to  the  fkin,  and  pafs  off  faffer  by  perfpi- 
ration,  therefore  the  fupper  fhould  be  very  light,  left  the 
humours  by  the  labour  of  the  ffomach  get  an  internal 
diredfion,  and  perforation  be  thereby  impeded.  It  had 
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been  far  better  for  mankind,  if  the  life  of  tea  had  never 
been  known;  though  it  is  poflefied  of  a  fedative -power, 
which  is  frnall  in  comparifon  with  many  other  fubftances, 
yet  in  confequence  of  the  frequency  of  its  ufe,  it  has 
proved  upon  the  whole  far  more  pernicious  in  its  effects 
than  many  other  deliterious  fedatives  :  it  is  hurtful  to  the 
nerves,  produces  indigeffion,  acidity,  heart-burn,  fpafmo- 
dic  pains  of  the  alimentary  canal,  watchful nefa,  tremors 
of  the  hands,  feeblenefs,  irritability  and  dejection  of  fpi- 
rits  :  the  heat  and  quantity  of  water  add  not  a  little  to 
its  bad  effects.  If  occafionaliy  ufed  as  a  medicine,  it 
will  remove  head-achs,  fpafms,  indigeffion,  and  after 
much  fatiguing  exercife,  it  will  refrefh  the  fpirits.  Tho* 
there  are  fome  conftitutions  fo  robuft  as  not  fenfibly  to 
feel  the  effedts  of  its  fedative  quality,  yet  the  fame  ar¬ 
gument  might  be  alledged  with  equal  ingenuity  in  favour 
of  the  habitual  ufe  of  opium,  fpirits,  and  many  other 
things  poflefied  undoubtedly  of  noxious  powers. 

Water  is  the  proper  menfiruum  to  dilute  our  food,  and 
aflifl:  digeftion.  It  is  the  mod  wholefome  of  all  liquors, 
and  will  agree  with  all  conftitutions  ,  it  dilutes,  and  wafhes 
away  any  putrid  colluvies  in  the  ftomach  ;  is  very  proper 
in  all  chronic  difeafes,  in  which  there  is  any  irregular 
fermentation  of  the  fluids,  as  the  gout ;  hence  it  is  ob- 
ferved,  rariffimum  exemplum  ut  quls  hydropota  fiat  arthriticus . 
By  water-drinking  the  humors  are  cooled,  diluted,  and 
made  more  mild  and  lefs  acrimonious.  Water -drinking 
js  good  for  all  deductions,  which  depend,  on  the  ephemo- 
ra,  as  head-achs,  hyfterics,  epilepfy,  tremblings,  dimnefs 
of  fight,  melancholy,  bilious  complaints,  haemorrhages, 
fluxes  of  humors  by  fiool,  urine,  or  womb,  cachexies, 
burning  fevers,  afthma,  confumption,  he*  It  is  an  im¬ 
mediate  cordial,  as  we  fee  by  its  effects,  upon  perfons 
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fainting,  and  prevents  the  putrefcency  of  the  blood.  It 
is  the  only  fimple  fluid  fitting,  and  qualified  to  anfwer  all 
the  ends  of  drink.  It  was  the  primitive  original  beve¬ 
rage,  and  happy  had  it  been  for  the  whole  race  of  man¬ 
kind,  if  other  mixed  and  artificial  liquors  had  never  been 
invented.  A  little  fyrup,  liquorice,  or  the  juice  of  fome 
fruit,  with  a  little  vinegar  or  lemon  juice,  fhould  always 
be  mixed  with  the  water  we  drink  at  meals,  to  make  it 
fomewhat  glutinous,  that  it  may  mix  properly  with  our 
food,  and  not  pafs  off  too  foon.  Malt  liquor,  frefh, 
light,  well  hopp’d,  not  too  {Long,  and  of  a  proper  age, 
is  a  very  good  diluter ;  and  porter  in  fummer,  in  fmall 
quantities,  {Lengthens  and  refrefties  ;  to  hard  working- 
people  it  is  a  wholefome  liquor,  to  others  it  is  heavy  and 
unwholefome,  except  it  be  taken  in  great  moderation, 
and  that  chiefly  in  fummer.  Wine  is  an  unwholefome 
and  unnatural  drink  for  the  inhabitants  of  this  country, 
not  to  mention  that  pernicious  mixture  too  commonly 
fold  in  place  of  wine.  If  the  ftomach  be  weak  and  cold, 
the  conftitution  languid,  weak,  cold,  and  relaxed,  and 
the  blood  poor  and  watery,  then  a  glafs  or  two  of  wine 
will  be  of  fervice  ;  but  people  in  health  require  no  wine  ; 
it  ought  only  to  be  ufed  as  fpices  are.  Two  ounces  of 
food  well  digefied  will  give  a  greater  fupply  of  more  ufe- 
ful  and  durable  fpirits  than  ten  times  as  much  wine, 
which  luxury  only  makes  neceflary.  A  good  appetite 
never  wants  wine  to  give  fpirits,  which  are  too  volatile 
^nd  fugitive  for  the  ufeful  purpofes  of  life.  Wine  was 
never  defigned  for  common  ufe.  In  warm  countries  it 
is  very  neceflary,  nor  can  health  be  prelerved  without  it. 
For  the  heat  of  the  weather  exhaufts  the  {Length, 
weakens  the  infide,  and  hurts  digeftion  ;  therefore  we 
fee  providence  has  provided  for  their  wants  by  giving 
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plenty  of  grapes,  which  are  the  produce  of  warm  climates 
only.  A  glafs  of  wine  occafionally  taken  in  fummer,  is 

v  r.  i''  . 

more  beneficial  than  in  winter.  I  do  not  condemn  a 

..  &  •"  - 

glafs  of  wine  or  two,  when  a  perfon  is  in  health,  and 
has  dined  upon  plain  meat,  if  he  is  afhamed  to  be  un~ 
fafhionable,  though  I  think  it  does  little  fervice,  but  whea 
there  is  any  heat  in  the  blood,  and  in  all  confumptive, 
afihmatic,  gouty,  and  fcorbuticjhabits,  it  fhould  never  be 
touched  except  as  a  medicine.  In  all  low  nervous,  para¬ 
lytic,  dropfical  cafes,  a  few  glafies  of  wine  are  necefiary, 
and  a  glafs  occafionally  between  meals.  Wine  is  taken 
with  a  view  to  promote  digeftion,  and  afliftthe  operation 
pf  the  flomach,  but  it  manifeftly  does  harm  to  both  3 
inftead  of  digefting  and  difiblving,  it  hardens,  and  pre¬ 
vents  diflolution,  curdles  and  corrupts  the  milky  chyle  : 
it  warms  indeed  and  {Emulates  the  ftdmach  to  greater 
exertion  than  is  natural  or  neceflary,  and  thereby  enables 
it  to  difcharge  its  contents  the  fooner,  and  gives  that 
tranfient  feeling  of  warmth  and  comfort  from  its  immediate 
adtion  :  but  by  this  extraordinary  adlion  it  forces  our  food 
out  of  the  fiomach  too  foon,  before  it  is  fortened,  dif- 
folved,  and  properly  prepared,  and  fends  it  into  the  bowels 
crude,  hard,  and  aufiere,  and  in  that  ftate  to  be  carried 
into  the  blood,  there  to  produce  difeafes.  Wine  would 
be  an  exceeding  good  cordial,  did  we  not  deftroy  its 
virtues  by  daily  ufe.  There  is  neither  medicine  nor  cordial, 
when  taken  every  day,  that  will  continue  to  preferve 
their  good  efiedls  upon  the  body.  Great  care  fhould  be 
taken  in  laying  aiide  the  ufe  of  while ;  it  cannot  with 
fafety  done  all  at  once ;  nature  cannot  bear  fuch  fhocks 
without  hurt ;  and  when  an  habitual  courfe  has  led  us 

into  one  extreme,  the  word:  of  confequences  are  to  be 
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apprehended  from  our  running  precipitately  into  another. 
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We  ought  firft  to  add  a  little  water  to  our  wine,  or  ex¬ 
change  our  Port  for  fome  light  French  wine  ;  the  quantity 
we  fhould  next  diminifh,  till  we  at  laft  lubftitute  water  in 
place  of  wine.  I  am  not  fuch  a  churl  as  to  fay,  that  one 
fhould  never  fwallow  a  drop  of  wine;  I  apprehend  a 
glafs  or  two  occafionally  cannot  hurt  any  healthy 
conftitution.  A  gouty  perfon  fhould  not  drink  a  glafs 
of  wine  when  he  has  fymptoms  of  an  approaching  gout ; 
nor  an  afthmatic,  when  he  is  panting  for  breath. 

Of  all  other  things,  drams  are  deceitful  and  pernicious 
to  the  laft  degree  :  they  deftroy  the  memory,  impair  the 
judgment,  dry  up  the  juices,  fcorch  and  fhrivel  the  folids, 
enflame  the  blood  into  gout,  ftone,  gravel,  fevers,  rheu- 
matifm,  pleurify,  apoplexy,  &c.  they  contract,  corrode, 
and  deftroy  the  coats  of  the  ftomach  ;  and  fo  weaken  the 
appetite,  that  it  hardly  retains  power  to  digeft  the  fm  all  eft 
quantity  of  food  :  hence  crudities,  naufea,  vomiting, 
tremors,  lownefs,  bilious  vomitings,  purgings,  wind,  fre¬ 
quent  belchings,  .  &c.  To  women  drinking  is  moil: 
hurtful  and  unbecoming,  becaufe  their  conftitutions  are 
weaker  and  more  relaxed,  and  a  greater  degree  of  deli¬ 
cacy  is  expected  from  them.  A  woman  that  takes  to 
drinking  fekfom  leaves  it  orF,  becaufe  file  drinks  from  a 
love  and  paffion  to  the  liquor.  Company,  diflipation, 
frolic,  or  idlenefs,  often  induce  a  man  to  drink,  when  he 
has  no  liking  to  the  liquor.  Much  may  be  faid  in  excufe 
for  a  woman  that  drinks.  The  great  pain,  faintnefs, 
lownefs  and  depreftion  of  fpirits,  to  which  they  are  often 
fubje<Sted  about  the  time  of  the  monthly  purgations,  make 
them  fly  to  cordials  to  revive  their  fpirits  in  thofe  flaking 
fits,  when  the^  can  hardly  fupport  life.  I  he  habit  grows 
upon  them.  Nemo  repente  fuit  turpi jjimus ;  Nobody  be¬ 
comes  extremely  bad  all  at  once.  They  begin  with  a 
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fmall  quantity,  which  they  gradually  increafe ;  from 
weaker  liquors  they  fly  to  ftronger,  till  at  laft  they  can 
find  nothing  flrong  enough.  People  that  have  any  regard 
for  their  health  or  lives  ought  to  tremble  at  the  firft  crav¬ 
ings  for  fuch  poifonous  liquors.  A  little  lownefs  of  fpirits 
requires  drops  which  pafs  readily  down  under  the  notion 
of  phyfic ;  drops  beget  drams,  and  drams  beget  more 
drams,  till  they  come  to  be  without  either  weight  or  mea- 
fure ;  fo  that  at  lafl;  the  miferable  fufferer  undergoes  a  real 
martyrdom  between  natural  modefty,  the  neceflity  of  con¬ 
cealing  fo  flrong  cravings,  and  the  ftill  greater  one  of 
getting  them  fatisfied  fome  how,  as  the  vice  then  is  too 
powerful  to  be  brought  into  fubje&ion.  Did  this  be¬ 
witching  poifon  a£tually  cure  and  relieve  them  from  time 
to  time,  fomething  might  be  faid  in  excufe  for  fuch  a 
courfe  of  folly,  madnefs,  and  vice ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
it  heightens  and  enrages  all  their  fymptoms  and  fufFerings 
ever  after,  except  a  few  moments  after  fwallowing  it  down. 
Every  dram  creates  a  neceflity  for  two  more  to  cure  the 
bad  effects  of  the  firft,  and  one  moment’s  indulgence  is 
purchafed  with  many  hours  of  great  pain  and  mifery,  be- 
fides  making  the  malady  incurable.  What  a  horrid  fitu- 
ation  it  is  not  to  be  able  to  endure  one’s  exiftence  except 
in  a  ftate  of  intoxication  !  Running  into  dram-drinking 
is  giving  up  every  thing  at  once,  for  arfenic  will  not  kill 
more  certainly,  though  more  quickly.  It  alfo  expofes 
to  fliame,  ignominy,  and  contempt  here,  and  the  exprefs 
words  of  feripture  are,  “  The  drunkard  (hall  not  inherit 
ts  the  kingdom  of  heaven.”  The  poor  deluded  wretches 
WTho  fall  vidtims  to  dram- drinking,  do  not  confider  that 
this  violent  ftimulus  to  roufe  their  nerves  and  fibres  to  a 
little  fenfibility,  by  being  repeated,  makes  them  become 
more  callous  and  infenfible,  for  debility  difpofes  to  irrita¬ 
bility 
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bility  and  rigid  inflation.  In  nervous  and  putrid  fevers 
we  often  meet  with  a  complication  of  irritability  and  great 
proflration  of  {Length.  The  fame  thing  too,  when  fre¬ 
quently  repeated,  mult  not  only  be  increafed  but  exalted 
in  quality  to  produce  the  effects  they  wifh  for  ;  fo  that  at 
length  they  know  not  where  to  flop  ;  reitified  fpirit  of 
wine  and  fiery  diftilled  oils  become  too  weak.  Women 
often  take  to  drinking  from  the  cruelty  of  their  hufbands» 
By  conflitution  their  fpirits  are  weak  and  tender,  their 
fentiments  delicate,  their  fenfations  quick,  naturally  fteady 
in  their  love  and  friendfhip.  When  they  find  that  the 
man,  to  whom  they  had  become  voluntary  (laves,  and 
had  furrendered  their  all,  treats  them  with  cruelty,  dif- 
refpeit,  unfaithfulnefs,  or  indifference,  the  terrible  difap- 
pointment  ftrikes  them,  like  a  thunderbolt,  with  horror, 
grief,  and  defpair.  Their  mifery  admits  of  no  remedy, 
no  mitigation,  no  termination,  except  in  the  grave. 
Their  wretchednefs  overwhelms  them  with  horror,  and 
finks  their  fpirits  to  the  lowed  ebb.  Grief  and  vexation 
occafion  indigeftion,  acrid,  four  vomitings,  and  much 
phlegm,  and  by  affecting  the  fpirits,  weaken  the  ftomach, 
and  render  the  whole  body  lifelefs  and  inanimate.  To 
difpel  the  gloom  that  hangs  over  them,  they  fly  to  cordials 
and  fpirituous  liquors,  in  order  to  fupply  by  art  what  is 
wanting  by  nature ;  and  about  the  time  the  hufband  is 
expected  home,  they  dry  up  their  tears,  and  take  fome» 
thing  to  revive  their  fpirits,  that  at  his  arrival  they  may 
be  able  to  put  on  fome  fhew  of  chearfulnefs,  to  recover, 
as  they  vainly  hope,  his  love.  Thus  the  poor  unfortunate 
woman  contrails  a  habit  of  drinking;  fhe  is  iirff  ne¬ 
glected  by  her  hufband,  who  ought  to  be  her  comfort  and 
protector,  and  is  at  laft  defpifed  by  all  the  world.  Spirits 
.  are  unnatural  to  the  conflitution,  and  neither  tafte  nor 
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inclination  would  dire£l  to  the  ufe  of  them.  Even  the 
poorefl  people  do  not  at  firfl  drink  from  any  liking  or 
defire  to  it,  but  being  cold,  wet,  or  faint  with  hunger  or 
fatigue,  they  find  an  immediate  comfort  and  refrefhment 
from  the  ufe  of  fpirits ;  and  as  they  can  purchafe  a  glafs 
of  fpirits  with  lefs  money  than  they  can  cover  their  backs 
with  decent  cloaths,  or  fill  their  bellies  with  wholefome 
food,  they  gratify  the  flrongefl  and  leaf!;  expenfave  appe¬ 
tite,  and  fo  infenfibly  become  drunkards. 

Too  much  fleep,  and  lying  too  long  in  bed,  are  very 
prejudicial  to  a  weak  conflitution,  and  even  injurious  to 
the  ftrong :  it  relaxes  the  nerves  and  fibres,  weakens  the, 
motion  of  the  mufcles,  and  brings  on  a  latitude,  languid 
Hupidity  and  indolency,  which  purfue  the  perfon  through 
the  whole  day ;  he  has  not  that  fprightlinefs,  life  and 
vivacity,  which  accompany  early  rifing.  No  perfon 
ihould  lie  in  bed  above  five  or  fix  hours  in  fummer,  and 
feven  in  winter.  But  the  moft  deftru£tive  practice  of  all 
is  that  of  fitting  up  a  great  part  of  the  night,  and  lying 
in  bed  the  bed,  pleafantefl,  and  healthiefl  part  of  the  day. 
This  pradlice,  accompanied  even  with  the  greatefl  regu¬ 
larity,  will  in  time  injure  the  bed  conflitution,  and  what 
effects  rhufl  it  have  upon  the  weak  and  delicate  ?  It  is  a 
practice  very  defir uclive  to  the  health,  and  fhortens  the 
life  of  every  one  that  purfues  it.  It  occafions  heats, 
hedlic  fevers,  coughs  and  confumptions  in  young  people, 
and  variety  of  complaints  in  thofe  who  are  more  advanced 
in  years.  The  great  and  all-wife  Author  of  nature  has 
ordered  the  day  for  labour,  and  the  night  for  refl,  has 
formed  all  nature  agreeable  to  this  plan,  and  defigned  that 
all  things  fhould  conform  to  thefe  laws,  and  whoever 
tranfgrefles  them  runs  counter  to  the  primary  and  fecon- 
dary  laws  of  nature  ^  and  our  bodies  are  fo  formed,  that 
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we  cannot  tranfgrefs  this  grand  law  without  fuffering  by 
the  tranfgreffion.  The  fun  is  the  foul  of  the  creation  ;  it 
gives  life,  warmth,  growth  and  generous  comfort,  to  all. 
As  foon  as  he  quits  our  hemifphere,  the  earth  is  divefted 
of  his  energetic  qualities  and  enlivening  rays,  our  bodies 
become  more  relaxed,  and  the  voluntary  mufcles  lofe 
much  of  their  tenfity,  the  involuntary  mufcles  retaining 
their  ufual  force,  fill  the  minute  veflels  more  copioufly  ; 
perfpiration,  and  all  the  other  fecretions,  will  be  increafed, 
the  body  will  be  nourifhed,  and  the  animal  fpirits  invigo^ 
rated  and  reftored.  In  fleep  the  body  feeds  moft,  and  a 
proper  quantity  of  fleep  is  abfolutely  neceffary  for  the 
nourifhment  ef  the  body.  If  the  fleep  be  too  fhort,  it 
makes  the  body  then  weak  and  unhealthy,  and  injures  the 
vital  powers,  by  depriving  them  of  a  due  degree  of 
nourifhment.  Too  much  fleep  puffs  up  the  body,  makes 
it  bloated,  weak,  and  full  of  unhealthy  juices.  At  night  the 
atmofphere  becomes  damp  and  gloomy,  the  plants  clofe 
their  tender  flowers ;  the  brute  creation  go  to  reft,  and 
man  only,  rebellious  man,  dares  tranfgrefs  the  laws  of 
nature  at  his  own  peril.  But  if  we  act  agreeable  to  the 
dictates  of  nature,  and  appropriate  the  night  for  reft,  we 
fhould  then  preferve  our  bodies  in  health,  our  blood  pure, 
our  fecretions  regular,  our  fpirits  lively,  and  our  bodies 
vigorous.  But  if  we  invert  the  ordes  of  nature,  by  co  in¬ 
verting  night  into  day,  and  day  into  night,  we  offer  vio¬ 
lence  to  our  nature,  and  difturb  and  injure  the  whole 
animal  ceconomy.  There  is  no  temptation,  either  con- 
flitulional  or  acquired,  that  can  be  pleaded  in  favour  of 
the  grofs  tranfgreffion  of  the  dictates  of  nature  with  regard 
to  the  hours  of  reft  and  exercife,  and  it  muft  be  a  great 
violence  done  to  the  feeling  of  every  one  before  lie  is 
aide ’to  bring  himfelf  into  a  habit  of  any  great  tranfgreffion 
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of  thofe  hours.  Habit  indeed  makes  the  moff  unnatural 
things  defireable,  and  nothing  can  be  more  fo  than  to  be 
aileep  when  all  nature  is  awake.  It  is  prudent,  however, 
for  thofe  whofe  bufinefs  does  not  oblige  them  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  never  to  rife  and  go  abroad  before  the  fun,  efpe- 
cially  in  very  hot  countries,  that  the  moift  vapours  may 
be  difperfed,  and  the  cold  air  warmed  and  animated  by 
its  genial  influence.  It  is  alfo  unhealthy  to  be  abroad 
after  the  fun  is  gone  down,  when  the  air,  by  the  falling 
of  the  dew,  begins  to  get  foggy.  In  damp,  wet  weather, 
in  all  feafons  of  the  year,  a  fire  is  proper,  and  at  no  time 
more  fo  than  in  the  morning  in  winter. 

Next  to  temperance,  exercife  is  the  greateft  promoter 
of  health.  The  induftrious  labourer,  who  is  obliged  to 
earn  his  bread  with  the  fweat  of  his  brow,  enjoys  the 
greateft  fhare  of  health.  He  devours  with  eager  appetite 
his  fcanty  meal,  which  his  active  body,  by  healthy  exer¬ 
cife,  foon  digefts,  till  the  return  of  night  calls  him  home 
to  fweet  repofe.  Health  makes  his  bed  eafy,  his  fleep 
refrefhing,  and  he  renews  his  ftrength  with  the  riling  fun. 
Health  blooms  in  his  countenance,  and  manly  vigour  fils 
every  nerve.  He  knows  no  want,  and  has  no  care. 
His  numerous  offspring  enjoy  the  fame  inheritance,  health 
of  body  and  peace  of  mind.  Not  fo  the  idle  and  inactive; 
they  have  days  of  pain  and  nights  of  forrow.  The  fen- 
tence  of  condemnation  pronounced  upon  man  at  his  fall 
by  his  Creator  was,  that  man  fhould  labour,  and  live  by 
the  fweat  of  his  brow  ;  therefore  Providenc«  intended  that 
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all  mankind  fhould  labour ;  indolence  is  contrary  to  the 
defign  of  Providence*  and  the  defigns  of  Providence  being 
always  well  calculated  for  our  real  good,  both  here  and 
hereafter,  indolence  certainly  is  an  error  that  muff  pro- 
portionably  hurt  us  here  and  hereafter.  Our  hands  and 
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feet  were  given  us  for  exercife,  and  if  we  do  not  make 
that  ufe  of  them,  we  muft  fufFer  by  the  negle£t.  That 
idlenefs  expofes  one  to  temptations,  and  is  the  caufe  of 
much  immorality,  daily  experience  prefents  us  with  too 
many  examples  to  leave  any  doubt  of  the  truth  of  it. 
It  is  likewife  as  certain,  that  indolence  and  inadtivity 
form  obftru&ions  in  the  body,  efpecially  im  the  finer 
veflels,  upon  which  the  health  and  vigotir  of  both  body 
and  mind  depend,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  many  difeafes. 
Health  cannot  be  preferved  without  exercife  by  the  beflr 
regimen  and  medicines  in  the  world.  Nothing  we  call 
poffibly  fwallow,  either  by  way  of  food  or  medicine,  can 
fupply  the  place  of  exercife,  and  without  it  there  neither 
is  nor  can  be  any  fuch  thing  as  a  lafting  cure.  Sydenham 
fays,  nothing  fo  effectually  prevents  the  indigeftion  of 
the  humours,  and  confequently  {Lengthens  the  fluids  and 
folids,  as  exercife  ;  but  unlefs  it  be  ufed  daily,  it  will  do 
no  fervice.  The  generation  of  chalky  concretions,  he 
fays,  is  prevented  by  daily  and  long  continued  exercife, 
and  it  alfo  diflblves  old  and  indurated  concretions,  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  not  arrived  at  fuch  a  degree  as  to  change 
the  external  fkin  into  their  fubftance. 

When  we  confider  wherein  health  confifts,  we  foon  dis¬ 
cover  the  neceffity  of  exercife  to  preferve  and  reftore  it. 
In  health  the  ftomach  receives  from  time  to  time  a  proper 
fupply  of  food,  which  it  digeffs  and  fends  into  the  body, 
like  wave  fucceeding  wave,  where  it  circulates  by  its 
own  fpontaneous  motion  and  the  influence  of  the  nerves, 
to  nourifn  the  body,  and  to  pafs  off  in  order  to  make  room 
for  frefh  fupplies.  This  progreflive  motion,  as  I  have 
already  explained,  prevents  the  fluids  from  putrefaCtion, 
and  this  tendency  to  that  ffate  forwards  the  circulation, 
^nd  is  the  caufe  of  the  food  being  converted  into  nourifh- 
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ment.  To  anfwer  thefe  falutary,  and  indeed  neceflary 
pilrpofes  of  life,  the  joint  force  of  all  the  folids,  or  nervous 
influence  by  means  of  the  folids,  is  indifpenflbi'y  required. 
In  a  flate  of  indolence,  the  vapour,  excrementitious  or 
redundant  parts  of  the  fluids,  do  not  pafs  off  fo  foon  in 
a  due  proportion,  or  fo  regular  as  they  ought,  becaufe 
there  is  not  heat,  motion,  and  activity  enough.  They 
lodge  in  the  body  too  long,  follow  their  own  nature,  and 
become  putrid  the  homogeneous  parts  have  time  to 
collect  together,  and  form  ill-conditioned  obflru&ions, 
wind,  gas  or  vapour,  is  detached  from  the  blood,  and  the 
whole  mafs  of  fluids  is  improperly  aflimilated.  In  jails, 
where  putrefaction  from  inactivity  comes  to  the  greateft 
height,  weobferve  malignant  and  peftilential  fevers  ariflng 
from  the  putrefcency  of  the  blood,  and  the  noxious  vapour 
which  they  receive  from  one  another.  The  humours 
palling  off  flowly,  and  not  in  fuflicient  quantity,  make 
no  room  for  frefli  fupplies,  therefore  the  defire  to  eat  muff 
be  very  inconfiderable,  and  get  daily  worfe  ;  and  as  people 
will  eat  whether  they  have  an  appetite  or  not,  there  will 
be  a  plethora,  and  all  the  evils  ariflng  from  it.  Purging, 
bleeding,  bliflering,  vomiting,  diuretics,  diaphoretics, 
iffues,  cupping,  &c.  will  give  temporary  relief,  but  can 
never  make  a  laffing  cure  without  exercife,  feeing  it  was 
the  intention  of  Providence  in  fo  forming  our  bodies  to 
create  a  neceflity  for  exercife.  There  is  no  bearing  the 
moping  languor,  depreflion  of  fpirits,  and  lofs  of  appetite, 
which  indolence  occaflons  \  therefore  we  fly  to  drinking 
to  raife  the  fpirits,  and  to  luxurious  eating  and  high  feafon- 
ing  to  whip  and  fpur  on  our  jaded  appetites  }  but  art  and 
luxury  can  never  produce  that  fprightly  vigour,  that  ala¬ 
crity  and  flow  of  fpirits,  that  relifli  and  deflre  for  food, 
and  that  refrefhment  after  it,  which  exercife  and  adlivky 
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procure.  The  tone  and  vigour  of  the  moving  powers  are 
wonderfully  increafed  by  exercife,  the  nervous  energy 
becomes  greater,  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  acce¬ 
lerated,  The  greater  impetus  of  the  blood  through  the 
whole  fyftem  effe&ually  caufes  a  determination  to  the 
furface,  and  a  free  perfpiration  is  produced.  By  exercife 
too  deep  is  procured,  the  appetite  increafed,  the  tone  of 
the  ftomach  preferved,  and  the  digeftion  admirably  pro¬ 
moted  ;  the  blood  is  determined  from  the  internal  vifcera, 
which  prevents  as  well  as  removes  obftrudtion,  and  power¬ 
fully  obviates  the  plethoric  fullnefs  of  the  fyftem.  Exer¬ 
cife  enlivens  the  body,  refrefhes  the  fpirits,  and  clears  the 
head.  And  an  undoubted  fa£t  it  is,  that  from  the  negledt 
of  exercife,  the  tone  and  ftreng-th  of  the  v/hole  machine 
is  deftroycd,  and  a  morbid  irritability  is  induced,  with  all 
the  unhappy  train  of  fymptoms  which  accompany  chronic 
weaknefs.  The  tone  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels  is  par¬ 
ticularly  injured,  the  appetite  is  impaired,  and  a  proper 
fecretion  of  bile  and  other  digeftive  fluids  is  impeded,  the 
folids  become  weak  and  relaxed,  the  whole  animal  ceco- 
nomy  is  difordered,  and  a  train  of  nervous  and  hypochon¬ 
driacal  fymptoms,  fcurvy,  gout,  and  many  other  com¬ 
plaints,  which  the  fedentary  livers  know  and  feel,  come 
on,  as  a  neceflary  effedl  from  a  caufe.  Hippocrates  fays, 
exercife  gives  ftrength  to  the  body  and  vigour  to  the  mind. 
Indolence,  like  other  habits,  is  eafily  acquired,  but  it  is 
a  difficult  talk  to  get  the  better  of  it.  Cuftom  {Lengthens 
%  every  habit,  and  a  perfon  may  ftav  at  home  till  he  has 
neither  refolution  nor  courage  to  go  abroad.  He  refolves 
from  time  to  time  to  go  out,  and  as  often  as  the  times 
come  he  is  afraid,  and  finds  fome  excufe  to  avoid  it. 
Every  perfon  therefore  ought  to  lay  himfelf  under  a  ne- 
ceftity  to  walk  or  ride  lb  far  every  day.  Hunting, 
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pafturage,  and  agriculture,  employ  perhaps  fewer  people 
in  the  prefent  age,  proportionally  to  the  inhabitants  of 
civilized  nations,  than  in  former  days,  when  men  were 
lefs  occupied  in  various  commercial  and  literary  purfuits. 
Manly  athletic  exercifes  are  much  leh  in  vogue,  becaufe 
they  are  ill  fuited  to  the  foftnefs  and  effeminacy  of  modem 
times.  If  much  ftudy  be  joined  to  the  want  of  exercife, 
it  becomes  then  doubly  prejudicial  to  health,  and  will,  if 
long  purfued,  ruin  any  coqftitution  :  it  never  fails  to 
deflroy  the  appetite,  and  produce  ail  the  fymptoms  already 
enumerated,  with  head-achs,  vertigo’s,  coitivenefs,  wind, 
crudities,  apoplexy,  palfy,  See.  Dr.  Cheyne  fays,  to 
make  labour  and  exercife  as  ufefal  as  may  be,  two  cau¬ 
tions  are  necefFary  ;  firft,  that  they  be  not  too  violent ; 
fecondly,  that  moderation  in  eating  and  drinking  accom¬ 
pany  them.  Violent  exercife,  which  either  heat's  the 
body,  or  hurries  and  fatigues  the  fpirits,  is  hurtful,  arid 
will  deflroy  a  young  perfon  much  fooner  than  if  he  ufed 
no  exercife  at  all.  There  are  many  more  young  people, 
who  have  tender  and  delicate  conftitutions  deflroyed  by 
the  former,  than  thofe  that  are  injured  by  the  latter.  Many 
complaints  require  reft  and  campofure,  as  the  afthma  5 
others  very  moderate,  as  confumptions,  great  nervous 
relaxation,  where  the  body  is  very  fenfible  of  any  irrita¬ 
tion,  all  inflammatory  complaints.  &c.  In  all  thefe  cafes 
much  exercife  excites  an  unnatural  heat,  increafes  the  viti¬ 
ated  qualities  of  the  blood,  greatly  diflurbs  the  different  fe- 
cretions  and  excretions,  and  exaggerates  every  fymptom  of 
the  complaint.  Thofe  who  among  us  happily  live  under  the 
neceftlty  of  acquiring  by  their  bodily  labour  the  common 
neceffaries  of  life,  and  who  confequently  ftand  the  faireft 
chance  of  enjoying  the  greateft  health,  are  very  liable 
for  the  lucre  of  gain,  to  purfue  bufmefs  beyond  their 
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flrength,  and  rafhly,  in  a  fhort  time,  to  injure  their  con- 
ftitutions.  Exercife  therefore  fhould  be  gentle  and  mode¬ 
rate,  and,  if  poflible,  in  the  open  air,  which  is  more  re¬ 
viving  than  any  cordial. 

Of  all  thofe  things  that  tend  to  fupport  animal  life, 
air  is  the  moft  conftantly  and  indifpenfably  neceflary.  It 
is  a  fluid,  as  I  formerly  obferved,  not  only  always  in  eon- 
tad  with  the  whole  furface  of  our  bodies,  and  abforbedby 
the  cuticular  pores,  but  is  alfo  continually  entering  into 
-our  lungs,  and  conftituting  an  ingredient  in  every  part  of 
our  compofition.  Our  food,  drink,  and  whatever  elfe 
we  make  ufe  of,  are  only  neceflary  for  us  at  fome  parti¬ 
cular  times,  but  the  air  is  neceflary  for  us  every  moment. 
It  is  air,  fays  Hippocrates,  which  fupports  life,  and  di- 
re£h  the  progrefs  of  difeafes.  It  becomes  natural  for  us 
to  look  upon  a  pure  air  as  one  of  the  greatefl:  fources  of 
health,  and  an  impure  one  as  one  of  the  greatefl;  fources 
of  difeafes,  and  to  attribute  to  its  various  changes  from 
«hot  to  cold,  from  moifl:  to  dry,  and  to  the  various  par  ¬ 
ticles  which  are  continually  floating  in  it,  many  of  thofe 
diforders  whofe  origin  we  cannot  other  wife  account  for. 
Wherever  great  numbers  of  people  are  crowded  into  one 
place,  the  air  is  unwholefome.  In  great  cities  many, 
things  tend  to  pollute  and  contaminate  the  air,  which  is 
not  only  repeatedly  fucked  in  ( by  a  number  of  people, 
with  all  kind  of  difeafes,  one  after  another,  but  is  like- 
tyife  loaded  with  fmoak,  and  the  exhalations  continually 
ariflng  from  innumerable  putrid  fubftances,  dunghills, 
flaughter-houfes,  the  putrid  effluvia  or  perforation  of  the 
inhabitants,  the  Tick  of  every  difeafe  fending  more  or  lefs 
of  their  infedious  matter  into  the  air,  of  which  every 
individual  has  his  fhare.  If  frefh  air  be  neceflary  for  the 
healthy,  it  is  much  more  fo  for  the  flck  5  therefore  a 
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moderate  diflance  from  town  is  the  rnoft  definable  place 
for  exercife. 

When  the  weather  is  uncertain,  disorders  are  judged  of 
with  difficulty,  and  are  likewife  as  uncertain  as  the  wea¬ 
ther.  If  the  air  be  alternately  warm  and  cold  in  the  fame 
day,  we  may  expeC t  autumnal  difeafes.  The  ffomach 
and  bowels  have  naturally  a  greater  degree  of  heat  in 
winter  and  fpring,  and  the  circulating  fluid  has  lefs  a 
tendency  to  crowd  upon  the  internal  vifcera  when  extreme 
cold  does  not  corrugate  the  fkin,  and  obltruct  perfora¬ 
tion.  When  the  primas  vise  are  opprefied  with  any 
redundancy  of  humours,  and  an  additional  degree  of 
relative  heat  and  force  by  artificial  fire,  I  mean  wine, 
fpirituous  liquors,  and  fpices,  nature  throws  the  load 
upon  the  exterior  organs  of  the  body  in  the  cellular  men**- 
branes.  Thefe  frequent  changes  in  the  circulation  of  the 
animal  fluids,  when  often  repeated,  muff  weaken  the 
powers  in  the  various  organs.  In  the  vernal  feafcn  of 
the  year  nature  then  unfolds  her  powers  by  means  of  the 
Invigorating  warmth  and  rarefaction  of  the  circumambient 
atmofphere  ;  in  autumn  her  powers  are  more  reftrained. 
Now  as  the  autumnal  influence  of  the  air  in  our  variable 
and  uncertain  climate  tends  to  reflrrain  the  aCtion  of  the 
external  organs,  it  mull  neceffarily  throw  a  redundancy 
upon  the  internal  organs,  and  thefe  frequent  viciffitudes 
of  the  direction  of  the  flux  of  humours  arc  the  pre- 
difpofing  caufes  of  periodical  complaints,  as  afthma, 
.ague,  gout,  &c.  derived  from  our  variable  climate.  No 
wonder  then  if  warm  climates,  by  extending  the  aCtion 
of  the  exterior  organs,  fhould  afford  relief  to  fuch  as  are 
troubled  with  low  fpirits,  &c.  Travelling  to  the  South 
of  France  or  Italy  will  often  give  fuch  people  a  new  de¬ 
gree  of  happy  exigence.  The  calm  ferene  atmofphere  of 
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the  South  produces  the  happy  effe&s  of  a  never-endin'.- 
fpring,  and  enables  nature  to  expand  her  powers.  Cold 
conftringes  and  retrains  the  a&ion  of  the  external  or¬ 
gans,  confequently  a  fmaller  quantity  of  matter  is  thrown 
off  by  per fpi ration,  and  a  greater  quantity  of  fluids  are 
lodged  upon  the  internal  vifcera,  which  become  loaded 
and  obftru&ed  by  the  quantity  of  matter  which  fhould 
be  thrown  off*  by  the  (kin.  When  the  weather  is  not 
only  cold  but  damp,  a  ftill  greater  quantity  of  fuperfluo-us 
fluid  is  retained  in  the  body.  Weak  and  delicate  people 
in  particular,  whofe  conftitutions  are  relaxed,  ftiould  be 
as  much  in  the  air  as  poflible,  and  at  the  fame  time  ufe 
gentle  but  regular  exercife  ;  but  the  air  ftiould  not  be  too 
hot,  damp,  or  exceflively  cold.  Stewing  in  hot  rooms 
and  warm  air,  which  has  loft  its  vivifying  energy,  relaxes 
the  nerves  and  fibres,  and  gives  a  loofe  texture  to  the  blood, 
Naftinefs  is  a  great  enemy  to  health,  and  promoter  of 
difeafes,  particularly  of  the  putrid  kind.  It  is  everybody’s 
duty  to  pay  proper  attention  to  the  cleanlinefs  of  his  per- 
fon  and  houfe,  not  only  upon  his  own  account,  but  for 
the  public  good. 

Whatever  agitates  the  mind  hinders  digeftion,  and 

f 

diforders  the  body.  It  is  not  intemperancej  luxury,  and 
indolence  only,  that  give  rife  to  difeafes ;  the  paflions  of 
the  mind,  as  anger,  envy,  difcontent,  forrow,  fear,  &c. 
will  debilitate  the  conftitution,  and  have  very  deftruciive 
efFedfs  upon  the  body.  In  youth  the  paflions  of  the  mind 
are  lefs  agitated  by  thofe  unavoidable  tumults,  which 
'more  advanced  age  experience;  the  nerves  are  calm- and 
undifturbed,  and  the  animal  ceconomy  regularly  performs 
her  feveral  fun<ftions.  Accordingly  we  fee  health  is,  ge¬ 
nerally  fpeaking,  the  lot  of  youth,  d  he  paflions  iirft 
deftroy  the  appetite,  and,  if  the  ftomach  be  full,  occafion 
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vomiting  or  purging;  accel ciate  the  contraction  and  dilata¬ 
tion  of  the  heart,  in  confequence  of  which  the  circulation 
becomes  irregular  ;  the  heart  flutters,  palpitates,  and  is  at 
times  fo  inflated,  as  to  be  ready  to  burff  ;  the  animal  fpirits 
tumultuoufly  hurry  through  the  body*  and  are  very  irregu¬ 
larly  diffributed  ;  the  fibres  are  varioufly  agitated  by  infla¬ 
tion  and  fpafm,  till  at  laft  they  become  hard,  ftiff,  callous, 
infenfible  and  paralytic,  the  aflimilation  and  fecretion  of 
the  blood  are  very  irregular ;  and  the  circulation  tem- 
peftuoufly  crowding  in  a  very  disorderly  manner,  chokes 
up  the  veflels  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  while  the 
other  veflels,  being  deprived  of  their  due  quantity  of 
blood  and  animal  fpirits,  collapfe,  and  become  palficab 
Hence  quantities  of  pale  water,  fudden  burfts  of  unmean¬ 
ing  tears,  great  heat  and  thirft,  a  flowing  of  water  into 
the  mouth,  and  many  other  nervous  and  hyfterical  affec¬ 
tions,  fits,  fyncope,  epilepfy,  palfy,  frenzy,  hypochon¬ 
driacal  melancholy,  and  a  variety  of  other  difeafes  which 
in  the  days  of  fuperftition  were  fuppofed  to  arife  from 
forcery,  or  the  immediate  pofleffion  of  the  devil;  all 
which  indicate  the  greateff  tumults  and  perturbation  in 
the  inmoft  receffes  of  the  nervous  and  vital  frame.  We 
obferve  how  inffantaneoufly  the  milk  in  the  mammae  is 
changed  by  a  fudden  fright.  Modefty  or  fhame  produces 
an  immediate  fluffing,  or  colour  and  heat  into  the  face. 
Fear  again  throws  the  whole  frame  into  a  colourlefo 
rigour,  and  fpreads  a  languor  over  all  the  motions  of  the 
fluids.  Great  fear  will  occafion  vomiting,  purging,  dan¬ 
gerous  coftivenefs,  trembling,  chillinefs,  and  temporary 
infanity.  Joy  fills  the  whole  machinery  with  an  inftan- 
taneous  lightnefs  and  vivacity  in  all  its  motions.  Anger 
ruffles  and  diforders  the  body,  diftorts  the  countenance, 
hurries  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  aftecb  the  fe£retions, 
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excretions,  and  the  whole  vital  fundlions  ;  in  hotfanguine 
conftitutions  it  often  occafions  fevers  and  other  acute 
difeafes,  and  fometimes  fudden  death.  In  cold,  phleg¬ 
matic,  or  lethargic  conftitutions,  anger  may  roufe  the 
indolent  principle  of  life  to  a  more  vigorous  adlion,  and 
thereby  do  good  ;  but  in  gouty,  rheumatic,  hot,  bilious 
and  maniacal  conftitutions,  it  has  a  contrary  eftedt.  Re- 
fentment  occafions  very  obftinate  chronical  complaints. 
Anger  and  fear  being  of  a  violent  nature,  are  feldom  of 
long  duration  ;  but  grief  long  continued  terminates  in  a 
fixed  melancholy*  which  preys  upon  the  fpirits,  and  waftes 
the  conftitution.  Some  take  to  drinking  to  recover  their 
fpirits,  and  to  lull  their  grief  to  reft  ;  but  the  cure  proves 
worfe  than  the  difeafe,  and  generally  ends  in  the  ruin  of 
the  conftitution,  charadler,  and  life.  Grief  does  not  at 
firft  fo  vifibly  and  violently  affedt  the  conftitution  as  anger 
or  fear,  but  many  little  ftrokes  often  repeated  will  in  time 
do  the  fame  thing  that  a  great  blow  does  at  once.  When 
the  heart  is  fad  the  body  is  not  properly  nourifhed,  nor 
the  food  converted  into  healthy  chyle  and  blood,  the  ani¬ 
mal  fpirits  are  irregularly  fupplied,  and  become  irregular 
in  their  influence ;  the  perfon  becomes  weak  fpirited, 
peevifh,  irrefolute,  capricious,  the  difpofition  feems  not 
to  be  under  the  diredfion  of  the  min'd,  and  the  pafiions 
become  irregular ;  at  one  time  be  is  compaftionate,  and 
every  moving  ftory  melts  his  very  foul  into  tendernefs  $ 
at  other  times  he  feels  no  fympathy  for  the  diftreftes  of 
others  ;  fleep  does  not  refrefh,  and  is  often  interrupted  by 
dreams  j  the  vital  warmth.,  is  diminifhed  ;  the  body  be¬ 
comes  pale,  lean,  and  benumbed  into  a  kind  of  palfy, 
and  the  fenfations  lulled  afleep  :  fchirrous  concretions  will 
be  formed  in  the  fple^n,  liver,  glands  of  the  mefentery, 
&c,  and  the  whole  ceconomy  being  difordered,  various 
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'd'ifeafes  arife,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  conflltution* 
Lafcivious  paffions  w’afte  aRd  confume  the  body,  which 
fuffers  in  a  Rate  of  health,  and  much  more  in  illnels* 
There  is  nothing  that  relaxes  the  conRitution,  and  weakens 
the  whole  animal  ceconomy  to  fo  great  a  degree  as  ex-* 
ceflive  venery ;  and  certainly  there  are  as  many  young 
perfons  whofe  conflitutions  are  deftroyed  by  this  means, 
and  by  long  courfes  of  mercurial  medicines,  which  are 
frequently  the  confequence  of  it,  as  by  any  other  excefs 
which  they  fall  into.  The  moR  elaftic  fibres  and  Rrongeft 
mufcles  are  hereby  relaxed  and  weakened,  and  a  founda¬ 
tion  is  laid  for  the  gout,  which  may  in  fuch  a  fituation  be 
agreeable  before  many  other  chronical  complaints.  Ideal  % 
venery  is  a  very  pernicious  thing. 

If  mofi:  chronical  complaints  are  brought  on  by  intem¬ 
perance,  indolence  and  paffion,  we  muR  remove  the  caufes, 
that  the  effects  may  ceafih  We  cannot  defire  the  feeble 
or  cripple,  who  cannot  Rand,  to  take  up  his  bed  and  walk ; 
the  man  that  has  loR  his  appetite  to  abftain  from  food  ; 
and  when  the  fpirits  are  opprefFed  with  farrow,  dlfap- 
pointment  and  defpair,  who  can  defire  the  patient  to 
enjoy  peace  of  mind  ?  in  thefe  cafes,  when  the  diforder 
has  arrived  at  that  height,  the  affiftance  of  medicine  muff 
be  called  in,  by  whofe  aid,  and  the  co-operation  of  other 
artificial  means,  the  patient  may  proceed  Irani  ftrength- 
to  firength,  till  atiaR  he  obtains  perfect  health. 

When  the  fiomach  is  foul,  and  a  ficknefs,  naufea,  four 
belching,  vomiting,  head-ach,  &c,  a  gentle  emetic  or 
cathartic  will  be  of  ufe.  Vomits  are  of  great  fervice  in? 
removing  the  bad  effects  of  intemperance,  before  it  ad¬ 
vances  too  far.  They  clear  the  pritare  vise  of  various 
kinds  of  crudities,  of  noxious  and  putrid  matters,  pro¬ 
mote  the  fecretions,  put  the  Ragnating  fluids  in  motion, 
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and  thereby  prevent  morbid  congeftions  and  accumula¬ 
tions  ;  the  fecretion  of  the  mucus  from  the  lungs  is  pro¬ 
moted,  the  general  abforption  of  the  fyftem  is  increafed, 
the  circulation  is  rendered  freer,  the  blood  is  more  equally 
difFufed  over  the  fyftem,  topical  determinations  are  lelTened 
or  removed,  the  circulation  is  rcftored  to  the  furface,  the 
nervous  fyftem  is  roufed  to  a  regular  and  uniform  a&ion, 
and  part  of  the  emetic  pafles  fometimes  out  of  the  ftomach 
into  the  bowels.  Purgatives  evacuate  the  contents  of  the 
ftrft  paflages,  when  they  become  hurtful  to  the  containing 
parts  from  their  accumulated  quantity,  or  from  an  ac¬ 
quired  acrimony,  in  confequence  of  having  proceeded  too 
far  in  the  latter  ftages  of  fermentation.  The  fecretion  of 
the  exhalant  arteries,  mucous  glands,  bile,  gaftric  fluid, 
and  pancreatic  juice,  is  greatly  increafed,  and  a  con- 
fiderable  evacuation,  efpecially  of  the  ferous  kind,  is 
obtained.  Hence  the  utility  of  fuch  remedies  in  cafes  of 
abdominal  congeftion,  of  fulnefs  of  the  fyftem,  or  of 
topical  determinations  of  the  blood,  where  fuch  an  eva¬ 
cuation  may  be  required  ;  and  as  the  alimentary  canal  is 
firft  affecfted  in  almoft  every  complaint,  thefe  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  ufeful,  and  if  given  in  time,  will  prove  of  great 
fervice,  not  only  in  the  prevention,  but  cure  of  difeafes  ; 
but  they  are,  as  every  other  medicine  is,  unnatural  to  the 
conftitution,  and  when  often  repeated,  induce  a  ftate  of 
debility,  and  operate  flowly,  by  deftroyi'ng  the  tone  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  hurt  the  appetite,  produce  flatulency, 
indigeftiori,  acidity,  fpafmodic  pains  of  the  ftomach  or 
bowels,  and  when  they  are  dtfcontinued,  obftinate  coftive- 
nefs  very  often  follows  ;  for  the  conftitution,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  the  alimentary  canal,  being  accuftomed  to  the 
unnatural  ftimulus  of  aloes,  or  fome  other  laxative  me¬ 
dicine,  and  being  infenfibly  fo  much  weakened,  is  at  laft 
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unable  without  it  to  perform  the  fun&ions  of  nature,  ant! 
thereby  baften  thofe  very  evils  they  are  intended  to  remove- 
They  give  temporary  relief,  and  are  alfo  neceflary  to  clear 
the  body  of  its  morbid  contents,  and  to  prepare  it  far  other 
medicines,  if  the  complaint  has  been  of  fo  long  Handing 
as  to  have  pafled  from  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  and  to 
have  entered  the  conftitution ;  hut  if  it  is  in  its  infancy, 
and  is  confined  to  the  firft  paflages,  an  emetic  cr  cathartk: 
to  be  repeated,  if  occafion  requires,  till  the  caufe  is  re¬ 
moved,  will,  for  the  moft  part,  anfwer  every  purpofe  of 
reftoring  the  patient  to  health,  if  a  proper  tonic  car 
ftrengthening  medicine  is  given  immediately  after  to  re- 
ftore  the  digeftive  powers,  and  brace  up  the  relaxed  folids* 
But  if  the  patient  negledl  to  pay  proper  regard  to  diet  and 
exercife,  thofe  moft  important  and  eflential  means  of 
preferving  health,  purges  and  emetics  will  ftand  him  in 
little  ftead  hut  to  increafe  the  fymptoms,  haften  his  dan*- 
ger,  weaken  and  impoverifh  the  whole  conftitution. 

In  all  difeafes  from  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels, 
general  relaxation,  languor,  obftrudlion  of  the  menies, 
fiuor  albus  or  flooding,  from  weaknefs,  head-achs,  low- 
nefs  of  fpirits,  and  every  fymptom  arifing  from  a  difeafe 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  where  a  cordial  {lengthening 
medicine  is  indicated,  I  find  none  anfwer  fo  well  as  the 
tonic  tlnclure  which  I  have  difcovered.  An  emetic  or 
cathartic,  as  fymptoms  direft,  fhould  always  precede  the 
ufe  of  it.  It  may  be  given  three  times  a  day,  from  fifteen 
drops  to  two  tea-fpoonfuls.  The  other  cafes  where  it  is 
indicated  will  be  mentioned  in  the  fucceeding  part  of  this 
book.  I  {hall  now  proceed  to  examine  each  particular 
difeafe,  and  point  out  the  method  of  cure  adapted  to  each. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

* 

Of  nervous  Difeafes ;  Epilepfy ,  Apoplexy,  Frenzy, 
Palfy.  Nervous ,  intermittent ,  remittent ,  and 

contimied  Fevers . 

ALL  difeafes  may  be  called  nervous,  becaufe  the 
nerves  have  a  great  concern,  and  bear  a  part  in 
every  difeafe,  by  being  either  remitted  or  accelerated  in 
their  motion  and  influence.  In  inflammatory  complaints 
the  nervous  circulation  and  influence  are  accelerated, 
therefore  we  may  call  them  accelerated  or  inflammatory 
nervous  difeafes.  But  we  generally  call  thofe  difeafes 
nervous,  where  the  nervous  circulation  is  remitted,  im¬ 
peded,  or  obftructed,  which  occafions  relaxation,  languor, 
lownefs  and  depreflion  of  the  fpirits.  Debility  then, 
which  difpofes  to  irritability,  lays  the  foundation  for  ner¬ 
vous  difeafes.  In  confirmation  of  this  we  may  obferve, 
that  nervous  difeafes  begin  with  the  mofl  manifefi:  fymp- 
toms  of  debility,  fuch  as  languor,  laflitude,  low  and 
depreflfed  pulfe,  dejedtion  of  fpirits,  flatulency  and  indi- 
geftion,  all  of  which  are  evident  effects  of  a  fedative  caufe. 
The  reafon  nervous  difeafes  are  fo  difficultly  cured,  is 
from  an  inattention  to  them  at  fir  ft,  while  they  are  con~ 
fined  to  the  alimentary  canal,  and  may  be  eafily  removed. 
When  the  relaxation  reaches  the  finer  fecretions,  medi¬ 
cines  in  general  are  not  penetrating  enough  to  reach  fa 
far  as  to  remove  the  caufe  of  the  complaint.  The  ner¬ 
vous  fluid  is  fecreted  from  the  blood,  and  was  in  its  pri¬ 
mitive.  date  in  form  of  chyle  in  the  ftomach  ;  and  as  the 
nature  and  fpecific  qualities  of  the  inteftinal  fluids  depend 
upon  the  fermentative  motion  and  circulation  of  that 
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fluid*  and  the  organization  of  the  exhaling  arteries,  which 
in  their  continuation  conftitute  the  beginning  of  the  ex¬ 
cretory  du 6b'  of  the  glands  ;  when  the  folids  are  relaxed, 
the  fecretions  mult  be  imperfectly  performed. 

By  the  aCtion  of  the  heart  and  the  Tides  of  the  canals, 
the  heterogeneous  parts  of  the  blood  are  fo  blended  as  to 
prevent  the  homogeneous  or  fimilar  parts  from  afTociating 
or  Combinings  as  they  are  apt  to  do,  which  would  prevent 
their  fo  readily  yielding  to  the  animal  mutations ;  inftead 
of  that,  they  are  difpofed  to  that  common  elaboration  and 
influence  upon  each  other’s  different  qualities,  which 
lenders  the  whole  mafs  fit  for,  and  moil  fufceptible  of  the 
various  changes  and  fecretions  it  is  intended  to  undergo 
in  its  courfe.  ,  The  heart  too,  by  its  coneuflions,  has  a 
direct  effect  forward  upon  the  fyftem  of  the  folids,  in 
which  the  fluids,  agitated  by  the  heart,  move.  It  not 
only  caufes  a  paflive  expanfion  in  the  arteries,  but  every 
fhock  of  the  heart  excites  a  reciprocal  orgafmus,  or  active 
tenfion,  through  the  whole  feries  of  folids,  which  keeps 
them  always  prepared  for  admitting  and  acting  upon  the 
fluids  every  where.  The  contractions  of  the  heart  alfo 
momentarily  irritate  and  roufe  that  vital  principle  animat¬ 
ing  every  fluid  particle. 

The  brain  is  a  glandular  fubftance,  which  gives  rife  to 
the  nerves,  and  fecretes  from  the  mofl  volatilized  parts  of 
the  blood  a  vivifying  principle  or  fluid,  which  by  its  per¬ 
petual  efflux  conftantly  ftreaming  off  from  the  nerves, 
animates  every  particle  and  fibre  by  its  energy,  and  has  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  circulation  of  the  animal  fluids 
through  the  fubffance  of  the  brain,  both  as  a  director  and 
as  a  moving  power,  and  perpetuates  and  keeps  up  the 
circulation* 


If 
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If  we  confider  the  generation  of  vegetable  fpirits,  we 
may  with  more  eafe  comprehend  the  generation  and  (Se¬ 
cretion  of  the  animal  fpirits  or  nervous  fluid.  When 
vegetable  fubftances  are  fermented,  a  fpirit  may  be  di- 
iiilled  from  them,  but  if  the  fermentation  has  not  had 
time  to  be  perfe£ted,  an  oil  is  dift tiled.  By  fermentation 
•the  fire  contained  in  all  bodies  being  detached  from  the 
more  heavy  earthy  parts,  is  mixed  or  united  with  the  moft 
volatile  particles  of  the  oil  and  acid,  which  gives  the 
elafticity  and  brifknefs  of  motion  to  the  fpirits  of  fermented 
liquors  5  their  inflammability  is  from  the  oil,  and  their 
(harp  pungency  from  the  volatile  acid.  This  volatile  oil 
.and  acid,  when  they  float  in  the  air,  referable  the  refinous 
particles  of  aromatic  fubftances,  and  when  confined  in  a 
mucilage  or  bubble  of  water,  they  may  be  called  the  fpirit 
*  pf  that  liquor.  Thofe  volatile  hot  particles,  lik£  common, 
fire,  rarify  the  air  in  the  bubbles,  and  make  it  more  fpi- 
rituous  and  elaftic.  The  oil  and  fpirit  being  varioufly 
fecreted  in  different  vegetables,  after  fermentation  and 
diftillation,  retain  their  different  natures,  and  diftinguifti 
thefe  feyeral  fpirits  by  giving  different  degrees  of  rarefac¬ 
tion  to  the  air  included  in  the  bubbles.  The  fpirits  of 
the  animal  fluids  are  firft  produced  or  formed,  or,  to  fpeak 
more  properly,  are  firft  denudated  and  difentangled  of  the 
more  earthy  particles  in  the  ftomaefi.  When  the  meat  is 
diflolved  by  fermentation  or  agitation  of  its  aerial  parti¬ 
cles,  the  oily  parts,  which  give  the  foetor,  and  the  volatile 
acid,  which  fmells  fharp  or  four,  being  mixed  with  the 
fiery  elaftic  particles,  conftitute  the  animal  fpirits.  The 
frothinefs  of  the  contents  of  the  ftomach  difeovers  the 
oily  vifeidity  of  the  chyle,  which  is  very  neceff'ary  as  a 
vehicle  for  the  animal  fpirits.  If  too  much  dime  abound 
in  the  chyle,  which  happens  in  the  afthma,  the  moft 
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rarifted  particles  of  the  meat  are  too  clofely  Ihut  up  and 
retained,  which  creates  a  windy  liquor,  fuch  as  new  wine 
or  beer  undepurated,  from  its  dime  and  windinefs. 
There  is,  as  I  obferved  in  a  former  chapter,  a  large 
quantity  of  volatile  effluvia  or  fmoak,  which  is  always 
endeavouring  to  expand  itfelf.  If  the  blood  was  not 
mixed,  and  thefe  effluvia  kept  equally  difperfed  among 
the  other  parts,  portions  of  it  would  be  apt  to  colled!  into 
an  elaftic  mafs  by  itfelf,  and  very  fuddenly  coagulate,  or 
©therwife  Hop  the  courfe  of  the  reft  of  the  blood.  A 
ftoppage  of  this  kind  would  burft  fome  of  the  veflels  of  the 
brain,  occafion  an  extravafation  of  the  blood,  and  flop  all 
vital, motion  at  once.  It  fometimes  burfts  the  heart  con- 
tracing  upon  it,  and  occafions  inftant  death.  When  it 
is  kept  continually  mixed  with  the  whole  mafs  of  blood, 
by  the  regular  and  reciprocal  adfion  of  the  folios  and  fluids, 
and  in  this  manner  has  gone  through  feveral  circulations, 
it  is  combined  in  the  red  particles  of  the  blood,  and  becomes 
highly  volatilized  and  animal. 

In  the  chyle,  the  fpirits  are  like  new  beer,  crude  and 
uninflammable  $  but  in  the  blood  they  are  more  depurated 
by  the  fecretion  of  flimy  matter.  The  red  blood  ferves  to 
forward  the  digeftion  and  aflimilation  of  the  frefn  chyle, 
to  diftolve,  mix,  and  animalize  the  more  vifcid  and  lets 
concodted,  and  to  promote  the  circulation.  If  the  red 
blood,  or  the  interftices  between  its  particles,  contain 
much  of  this  flatus  unaflimilated,  it  is  liable  to  great  fer¬ 
mentations,  which  occafion  fevers  and  defluxions,  by 
forcing  the  volatile  effluvia,  which  ought  naturally  to 
pafs  off  by  the  Ikia  and  breath,  through  the  glands,  carry¬ 
ing  with  it  too  great  a  defluxion  of  ferum  upon  the  glands. 
The  red,  or  moft  volatilized  parts  of  the  blood,  are  ftill 
farther  exalted  and  animalized  by  the  adtion  of  the  brain, 
i  .  _  which 
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•which  fecretes  from  it  a  mod:  wonderful  fpirit,  whole 
influence  and  powers  in  the  animal  oeconomy  are  equally* 
aftonifhing.  This  aCtive  vivifying  principle,  called  the 
nervous  fluid,  exifts  in  every  point  of  the  animal  fyftem, 
and  diflfeminates  its  univerfal  vitality  in  the  irradiations  of 
fenfations,  affections,  volitions,  &c.  of  every  kind,  which 
are  only  copies,  tranfmitted  to  our  faculties  of  perception, 
of  the  inftantaneous  activity  of  this  principle  refiding  in 
the  folids  and  fluids,  which  compofe  every  organ  of  fenfe, 
in  receiving  and  varioufly  modulating  itfelf  to  every  im- 
preflion  that  the  courfe  of  nature  without  us  can  poflibly 
make  upon  thefe  organs. 

The  brain,  by  the  mediation  of  the  nerves,  penetrates 
and  pervades  the  whole  human  frame,  fheds  its  influence 
to  the  inmoft  and  moft  intricate  recefles,  animates 
every  point  of  our  frame  and  particle  of  our  compofition, 
and  by  conftantly  aCting  in  the  fame  direction  with  thofe 
in  which  the  animal  fluids  move,  effectually  promotes 
their  progrefs,  and  gives  a  facility  and  momentum  to  the 
univerfal  circulation  ;  while  the  heart,  by  its  reiterated 
impreflions  and  fhocks  on  both  the  folids  and  the  fluids  of 
our  fyftem,  gives  an  additional  vigour  to  the  animatioh 
and  difpofition  of  the  whole,  caufes  thofe  perpetual  col- 
lutions  which  irritate  and  invigorate  the  living  flame, 
which  ofcillates  in  every  folid  fibre,  and  fans  the  fire  of 
nature  in  every  fluid  particle,  and  by  a  fpecial  regulation 
and  direCfion  of  the  nervous  influence,  difpofes  our  fluids 
to  be  conveyed  into  thofe  channels  which  nature  has  ap¬ 
pointed  for  their  reception.  It  is  the  brain  and  nervous 
fyftem  that  do  all  ;  the  other  fluids  and  vafcular  fyftem  are 
no  more  than  materials  duly  qualified  to  be  acted  upon, 
and  as  a  fubordiuate  arrangement  feconding  their  aCtion, 
and  channels  for  the  nervous  fluid  to  move  in.  In  fhorfj 
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cfVery  part  is  fubfervient  to  another,  and  all  together  mak$ 
One  complete  whole,  which  conftitutes  animal  life,  and 
is  only  another  name  for  felf-a&ivity. 

That  the  nerves  fhed  their  influence  imiverfally  and 
intimately  to  every  part  and  recefs  of  our  fubftance,  is,  I 
think,  what  no  one  doubts.  Nothing  can  be  more  certain 
^nd  undoubted,  than  that  the  emotions  and  paflionsof  the 
mind  have  not  only  a  mo  ft  powerful,  but  in  many  inftances 
a  moft  inftantaneous  and  fenfible  effe<ft  upon  the  motions 
of  our  fluids.  This  may  be  obferved  and  demonftrated  in 
a  variety  of  examples. 

How  the  mind  a£ts  upon  matter  by  the  mediation  of 
the  nerves,  will  no  doubt  for  ever  remain  a  fecret.  Here 
we  muft  ftop  our  refearches,  as  no  human  being  can  pafs 
this  boundary  ,  where  matter  ends  we  muft  defift,  (for  our 
conceptions  can  reach  no  higher)  and  declare,  That 
<c  wonderful  afe  the  works  of  the  Lord,  and  his  ways 

paft  finding  out.” 

The  nervous  fluid,  no  doubt,  has  a  continuity  of  parts 
almoft  from  its  recreation  in  the  brain,  along  each  nerve, 
to  the  ultimate  point  of  its  direction,  which  makes  the 
aclion  and  re-a£lion  of  its  particles  fo  incomprehenfibly 
rapid,  that  they  inftantaneoufly  convey  fenfation  to  th£ 
common  repofitory  of  the  brain. 

That  the  fpirit  of  vegetable  matters  is  very  volatile  and 
ejaftic,  appears  from  its  forcing  their  veflels  in  high  fer¬ 
mentation  in  bottled  liquors.  The  changes  of  the  weather 
make  vegetable  liquors  clear  or  turbid,  and  let  them  to 
fermentation  again.  Upon  the  changes  of  the  air  wines 
ferment.  The  fame  changes  may  be  obferved  in  the  ani¬ 
mal  humours  upon  changes  of  the  weather  and  feafons, 
which  ihews  the  flmilitude  of  their  aerial  particles,  which 
keep  the  fame  expanfion  and  prefTure  as  the  air  itfelf  has. 
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Ja  a  dry  clear  air,  when  there  are  no  fumes  or  vapours  to 
weaken  its  prefTure,  the  mercury  Hands  high  in  the  ba¬ 
rometer,  and  the  fpirits  are  lively.  In  moift  foggy  air, 
or  eafterly  winds,  which  bring  moift  vapours,  the  fpirits 
are  opprefled,  becaufe  the  preffure  of  the  air  is  weaken ©4 
by  the  exhalations  ;  but  rain,  when  it  falls,  does  not  much 
afFedt  the  fpirits.  Very  hot  weather,  great  fires,  crowds 
of  people,  clofe  rooms  and  damp  hordes,  weaken  the 
preffure  of  the  air,  and  are  very  prejudicial.  In  extreme 
cold  weather,  and  before  a  fall  of  fnow,  the  fpirits  are 
reftlefs  and  uneafy,  the  fidn  is  ffiriveiled  and  perfpiration 
obftrucled,  which  occafion  defluxions  upon  the  bowels, 
ftomach,  lungs,  and  brain  ;  the  patient  is  diftrelfed  with 
flying  rheumatic  pains,  the  head  feels  heavy  with  a  numbed 
pain,  the  fpirits  are  opprefled,  refpiration  is  lengthened, 
the  ftomach  feems  full  and  maukifh,  and  griping  pains  in 
the  bowels  fometimes  give  two  or  three  ftools. 

As  the  animal  fpirits,  though  fo  aftoniftfingly  fubtile, 
are  Hill  matter,  which  pre-exifted  in  different  ftates  in 
the  food,  chyle,  and  blood,  they  muft  partake  of  the  fame 
good  or  bad  qualities,  which  exift  in  the  chyle  and  blood. 
If  they  are  too  much  rarified,  they  muft  a£I  with  a  more 
rapid  violence  upon  both  folids  and  fluids,  and  thereby 
increafe  the  heat ;  if  they  are  too  vifeid,  they  acl  with 
languor.  There  is  alfo  required  a  certain  difpofition  and 
ftate  of  preparation  in  the  folids  to  admit'of  the  reciprocal 
adtion  of  the  nervous  fluid.  The  fibres  which  form  the 
containing  veffels,  muft  poffefs  a  fuflicient  degree  of 
firmnefs  or  compadtnefs  to  receive  the  quickening  prin¬ 
ciple  communicated  by  the  nerves,  and  to  diffufe  it  reci¬ 
procally  amongft  themfelves,  and  to  the  contained  fluids, 
which  are  intended  or  remitted  in  their  motion,  according 
to  the  ftrudture  of  the  organ  on  which  the  nerves  exert 
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their  influence.  If  the  coats  of  the  veflels  are  weaker  in 
one  part  than  another,  fuch  part  of  courfe  mufl  have 
weaker  action,  if  the  veflels  are  over-diftended  beyond 
their  natural  dimenfions,  by  too  great  a  quantity  of  blood, 
as  is  the  cafe  in  plethoric  habits,  an  unnatural  a£Hon  in- 
the  folids  and  fluids  will  undoubtedly  arife  from  this  eaufe* 
The  relative  flrength  and  confifience  of  the  veflels  in  a 
flate  of  health  and  fickrtefs  differ,  therefore  a  x^ariety  of 
motions  mufl:  be  produced  depending  upon  fhefe  circuit!- 
fiances. 

A  human  fibre,  like  a  chord  of  a  mufleal  inftfbmertf, 
requires  a  certain  degree  of  tenfion  to  form  that  vibration 
ne£eflary  to  produce  an  harmonious  found  in  the  one,  and 
the  motion  of  the  mufcles,  fo  necefiary  to  health,  in  the 
other.  When  this  chord  is  too  much  extended,  or  has, 
too  great  a  degree  of  tenfion,  its  mufleal  found  will  be 
weakened,  and  its  vibrating  motion  impeded  ;  and  in  the 
human  body,  when  the  nerves  and  fibres  have  too  great 
a  degree  of  tenfion,  the  mufcular  motion  will  be  inter¬ 
rupted,  and  fpafms  and  convulfions  will  be  the  confe- 
quence.  When  this  unnatural  tenfion,  either  of  the  chord, 
or  of  the  nerves  and  fibres,  is  removed,  both  the  one  and 
the  other  will  be  found  to  have  lei!  a  great  part  of  their 
elaftic  vibrating  force,  from  the  particles  of  which  they- 
are  compofed  being  forced  too  far  out  of  their  fpheres  of 
contadl,  which  feldom  can  be  reftored  to  the  degree  it  was 
before,  efpecially  if  the  tenfion  has  been  long  continued. 
Hence  therefore,  whatever  gives  the  nerves  and  fibres  of 
the  human  body  too  great  a  degree  of  tenfion,  fuch  as 
intenfe  thought,  great  application  tobuflriefs,  immoderate 
venery,  fudden  joy,  inflammatory  liquors,  high  feeding, 
violent  exercife,  or  arty  thing  which  greatly  irritates  thefe 
nerves  and  fibres,  and  thefe  in  confutations  not  very  rebuff, 
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will  in -the  end  greatly  weaken  their  elafticity  and  vibrat¬ 
ing  force.  Accordingly  we  fee  nervous  difeafes  of  long 
continuance  are  with  difficulty  removed,  becaufe  the  par¬ 
ticles  which  form  the  folids,  being  forced  out  of  their 
fpheres  of  contadf,  and  remaining  long  in  that  condition, 
are  with  much  trouble  reftored  to  their  natural  ftate. 
Whenever  there  is  a  clog  laid  upon  the  chord  of  a  mufical 
inftrument,  its  found  and  vibrating  force  will  be  fufpended, 
and  if  this  clog  is  continued,  there  will  be  no  poffibility 
of  reftoring  them  again  to  the  ftate  they  were  in  before. 
The  fame  happens  in  the  human  body  ;  when  there  is  an 
oppreffive  weight  laid  upon  the  nerves  and  fibres,  their 
elafticity  will  be  greatly  weakened,  and  the  mufcular  mo¬ 
tion  retarded  ;  and  if  this  oppreffive  weight  cannot  be 
immediately  removed,  it  is  very  rarely  feen  that  they  are 
ever  brought  again  to  their  former  degree  of  elafticity* 
This  oppreffive  weight  will  be  laid  upon  the  nerves  by 
fudden  fear,  too  great  fulnefs  and  extenfion  of  the  veflels, 
the  effects  of  intemperance  and  inactivity.  Sudden  ex- 
tfenfion  and  relaxation,  the  confequence  of  drinking  fpirits 
and  fpirituous  liquors,  and  tranfports  of  ungoverned 
paffions,  efpecially  where  the  nerves  and  fibres  are  very 
irritable,  will  greatly  injure  the  elafticity  and  vibrating 
force  of  the  nerves  and  fibres,  and  if  long  continued,  will 
break  down  any  conftitution*  Thefe  are  the  principal 
caufes  which  weaken  the  elafticity  and  vibrating  force  of 
the  nerves  and  fibres,  decreafe  the  velocity  of  the  circu¬ 
lation,  and  confequently  accumulate  a  redundancy  of 
matter ;  but  if  a  perfon  in  this  fituatjon  crams  himfelf 
with  high-feafoned  fauces,  rich  wines,  or,  which  is  ftill 
worfe,  with  fuch  a  variety  of  thefe  as  will  immediately 
occafion  a  ftrong  fermentation  in  the  ftomach,  weaken 
and  impair  its  digeftive  powers,  this  accumulation  will  be 

fo 


fo  much  the  fooner  made,  and  the  already  weakened 
veffels  will  be  filled  with  active  and  acrid  juices. 

If  we  invefligate  the  nature  of  moft  difeafes,  we  fhall 
find  them  proceed  from  the  fame  caufes,  and  receive  their 
Variety  from  the  different  confutations  and  habits  of  body. 
Hippocfates  fays,  that  diforders  would  i  be  found  from  a 
firidt  enquiry  to  have  the  fame  prog'refs,  and  one  limilar 
caufe,  although  they  appear  to  be  of  different  kinds,  be'- 
caufe  they  effect  various  parts  of  the  body.  In  the  cure 
of  every  difeafe  we  muff  endeavour  to  trace  its  original 
Caufe.  The  original  caufe  of  nervous  difeafes  is  indi- 
geftion  and  plethora,  with  a  conflitutional  or  acquired 
tendency  to  debility  and  irritability.  The  feat  of  the 
complaint  was  firft  confined  to  the  alimentary  canal,  and 
by  degrees  the  whole  animal  frame  becomes  debilitated* 

As  health  confifts  in  the  due  balance  between  the  exter¬ 
nal  and  internal  organs,  and  that  nifus  or  tendency  of 
the  humors  arifing  from  their  felf-moving  quality,  and 
their  direction  by  relative  vacuums  from  the  ftomach  to 
the  fkin,  and  other  outlets  of  the  body  ;  if  from  grief, 
fevere  purging*  intemperance  in  eating  or  drinking,  or 
any  other  caufe,  the  internal  organs  are  weakened  and 
their  fenfibility  deftroyed,  then  there  will  be  very  effen- 
tial  changes  in  the  human  body ;  a  vicious  fenfibility, 
and  a  dangerous  degree  of  irritation  will  be  produced 
from  the  ufe  of  hard  and  folid  aliments,  where  the  powers 
of  the  internal  organs  are  deftroyed,  and  a  certain  un¬ 
natural'  tendency  of  the  whole  volume  of  fluids  will  be 
directed  upon  the  internal  relaxed  organs,  and  the  circu¬ 
lation  will  have  a  nifus  to  a  retrograde,  in  plate  of  a 
progreflive  motion.  Then  the  internal  organs  will  labour 
under  a  plethora,  the  patient  will  be  loaded,  oppreffed, 
low-fpirited,  full  of  windy  crudities,  unsafinefs,  and  all' 

the 
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the  train  of  nervous  fymptoms ;  the  fluids  are  not  duly 
aflimilated,  and  the  whole  animal  ceconomy  is  out  of* 
order.  Hippocrates  fays*  Corporis  pars  altera  alteri, 
quum  hinc  vel  illinc  proruperit  ftatim  morbum  facit.  A 
difeafe  therefore  may  and  does,  oftener  than  is  generally 
fuppofed,  arife  from  no  other  caufe  originally  than  the 
conne&ion  and  intimate  harmony  between  the  brain, 
ftomach,  abdomen,  and  whole  expanfe  of  the  cellular 
membrane  being  deftroyed,  the  equilibrium  of  health  loft, 
and  the  animal  powers  improperly  diftributed.  We  find 
then,  that  fhould  even  the  pureft  mafs  of  humors  circulate 
through  the  founded:  veflels  in  any  individual,  thus  cir- 
cumflanced,  he  muft  certainly  be  ill. 

When  we  take  a  view  of  the  caufes  which  produce 
pervous  difeafes,  we  (hall  be  ftill  farther  convinced  that 
they  arife  from  debility  brought  on  by  a  plethora  of  the 
internal  vifcera.  Excefs  of  eating  or  drinking,  indolence, 
©bftrudlion  of  the  hemorrhoids,  an  irregular  flow  or  fup- 
predion  of  the  menfes  will  occafion  a  plethora,  but  thefe 
caufes  are  known  to  produce  nervous  difeafes.  People 
that  are  very  ftudious  are  very  fubjedl  to  nervous  com¬ 
plaints,  for  much  meditation  carries  the  a&ion  of  the 
animal  fpirits  from  the  ftomach,  which  is  upon  that  ac¬ 
count  lefs  qualified  to  difeharge  its  office  in  digefting  and 
preparing  the  food,  and  the  alimentary  canal  is  loaded, 
©pprefled,  and  relaxed.  The  injudicious  ufe  of  mercury 
relaxes  the  folids,  brings  on  a  fpafmodic  conftri&icn  of 
the  extremities,  inverts  the  nifus  of  the  circulation  from 
the  {kin  to  the  internal  vifcera,  which  produces  an  inani¬ 
tion  in  the  extremities,  and  a  plethora  in  the  larger  vef- 
fels  of  the  internal  vifcera  and  ftubborn  nervous  fymp¬ 
toms.  Fear  and  grief  firft  afFeft  the  alimentary  canal 
smd  produce  vomiting  or  purging,  and  dangerous  ob-'  * 
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Hru<£lions  in  the  abdominal  vifcera,  and  occafion  fuck 
changes  in  the  animal  ceconomy  as  are  certainly  capable 
of  concentrating  the  whole  mafs  of  external  fluids  and 
producing  moft  dangerous  nerv6us  difeafes.  A  nervous 
difeafe  arifing  from  grief  is  the  moft  difficult  of  all  to  be 
cured ;  another  reafon  that  may  incline  us  to  believe  that 
nervous  difeafes  arife  from  a  redundancy  of  humors  lodged 
upon  the  internal  vifcera,  is  their  being  particularly  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  changes  of  the  weather.  Mild  warm 

weather  gives  the  humors  a  direction  to  the  outward  parts^ 

* 

but  cold  damp  rainy  weather  impedes  the  adtion  of  the 
external  organs,  a  ftnaller  quantity  of  matter  is  thrown  off 
by  perforation,  the  internal  vifcera  are  ioaded,  and  the 
feat  of  action  and  the  nifus  or  tendency  of  the  humors 
are  changed  from  the  circumference  of  the  body  to  the 
Centre.  The  internal  vifcera  labouring  under  this  ple¬ 
thora  endeavour,  while  they  retain  a  tolerable  fhare  of 
elafticity,  to  unload  themfelves,  by  throwing  the  fuper- 
fluity  upon  the  cellular  membrane  and  extreme  parts,  the 
a&ion  of  the  external  parts  is  impeded,  the  exhaling  vef- 
fels  are  obftrudted  and  fhri veiled  up  by  the  external  cold, 
therefore  nature  finds  no  vent  for  it  by  perfpiration,  the 
confequence  is,  it  either  paffes  off  by  urine  or  ffool,  falls 
upon  the  lungs  or  lodges  upon  the  joints.  If  at  the  fame 
time  this  natural  plethora  is  increafed  by  luxury  and  idle- 
nefs,  and  the  humors  inflamed  by  the  intemperate  ufe  of 
hot  liquors,  venereal  paffions,  fpices  and  high  fauces,  the 
confequence  is  a  fevere  fit  of  the  gout  or  fome  other 
acute  difeafe.  When  the  matter  is  lodged  upon  the  ex- 
tremeties,  the  pain,  fpafm  and  irritation  of  the  parts  give 
a  tendency  to  the  whole  volume  of  fluids  to  the  parts  af¬ 
fixed,  and  they  are  drove  thither  from  the  ftomach  and 
bowels,  and  the  pain,  wind,  load,  and  oppreffion,  which 
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juft  before  affe&ed  the  flomach  and  bowels,  are  now 
tranflated  to  the  extremities.  It  is  this  tendency  of  the 
whole  current  of  the  fluids  falling  upon  the  ftomach, 
heart,  head  and  lungs,  that  often  occafions  fudden  death. 
When  the  caufe  is  not  fo  violent  and  the  folids  more  re¬ 
laxed  and  endowed  with  a  morbid  fenfibility,  it  occafions 
that  cold  numbednefs,  oppreflion,  languor,  dejection  of 
fpirits,  pains  and  confufion  in  the  head,  and  many  other 
fymptoms  well  known  to  the  nervous.  There  is  at  the 
fame  time  a  pre-difpofing  conftitutional  caufe  which  alfo 
co-operates  in  forming  a  nervous  difeafe.  For  a  child 
may  be  born  with  weak  nerves,  and  from  original  con-* 
flitution  liable  to  nervous  difeafes  ;  others,  who  have  been 
born  with  ftrong,  healthy,  and  found  conflitutions,  may 
fall  into  a  nervous  difeafe  from  intemperance,  acute  dif¬ 
eafes,  violent  fluxes,  or  any  other  caufe  that  impairs  the 
tone  of  the  vefiels,  hurts  digeftion,  and  impedes  the 
nifus  of  the  circulation  to  the  circumference. 

With  refpedt  to  epileptic  and  hyfterical  diforders  they 
arife  from  a  plethora  and  debility,  which  occaflon  a  morbid 
mobility  of  habit.  One  part  of  the  fyflem  may  be  too 
copioufly  fupplied  with  blood,  while  the  other  parts  are 
evidently  under  a  flate  of  inanition.  Or  in  other  words, 
the  natural  balance  of  the  circulation,  in  confequence 
of  the  occurrence  of  topical  determinations  of  blood  to 
particular  parts,  may  not  be  equally  maintained.  Such  a 
determination  to  the  brain  is  not  unfrequently  the  caufe  of 
epileptic  fits,  though  at  the  fame  time  the  general  fyftem 
be  neither  ftrong  nor  plethoric.  In  a  fit  of  madnefs  the 
brain  evidently  appears  to  be  in  an  excited  ftate  fimilar  in 
fome  degree  to  what  occurs  in  the  violence  ot  anger. 
Hence  may  be  explained  the  uncommon  ftiength  of  1  u n a° 
tics,  with  their  almoft  incredible  power  of  refilling  deep, 
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hunger,  Sec.  Various  topical  affe&ions  of  the  brain,  aa 
abfeefies,  cfFuiions,  preternatural  oflifications,  &c.  hayc 
been  found  on  difle&ion  to  be  the  evident  caufes  of  me¬ 
lancholy  and  madnefs ;  affe&ions  very  fimilar  to  thefe 
have  alfo  been  frequently  known  to  excite  vertigo,  pain  in 
the  head,  apoplexy,  palfy,  epilepfy.  See. 

The  palfy  is  produced  by  a  fanguineous  plethora,  by  a 
ferous  effufion,  or  by  debility  and  a  diminution  of  the  ner¬ 
vous  energy.  When  the  nerves  going  to  a  particular  part 
are  tied  or  cut,  the  part  becomes  paralitic,  lofes  all  power  of 
motion  and  turns  cold,  yet  it  does  not  mortify,  and  the 
blood  has  a  languid  circulation  through  the  veflels,  far 
the  nerves  not  being  all  cut  or  tied  the  part  fuffers  only 
partially,  and  becomes  motionlefs,  cold,  and  lefs  fen- 
fible.  For  though  the  larger  branches  of  nerves  were 
tied,  cut,  or  obftru&ed,  yet  arnongft  the  almofl  infinite 
divifion  of  nerves  a  number  of  thefe  fmall  branches  are 
flill  left,  at  leafl  fufficient  to  continue  the  circulation  of 
the  fluids  in  the  larger  veflels,  In  the  palfy,  the  nerves 
that  ufed  formerly  to  fupply  the  paralitic  part  are  ob- 
ftru&ed  in  their  plexus  ;  but  the  parts  beneath  are  not  flifT, 
rigid  and  inflated,  which  would  certainly  be  the  cafe  if 
the  nerves  were  inflated,  but  being  perfe&ly  obftru&ed 
by  fome  coagulum,  the  parts  become  weak  and  flaccid. 

All  the  fymptoms  of  nervous  difeafes  evidently  appear 
to  arife  from  the  caufes  already  afligned,  and  many  of 
them  are  felt  after  eating  too  hearty  a  meal.  The  fymp¬ 
toms  are  a  dull  heavy  uneafinefs,  lownefs  and  dejeftion 
of  fpirits,  languor  and  laflitude,  reftlefsnefs,  the  eyes 
dull  and  heavy,  a  flupor  or  pain  of  the  head,  faintnefs, 
a  great  inequality  of  fpirits,  frequent  flghing,  belching, 
inflation  of  the  ftomach,  a  fenfe  of  fullnefs,  lofs  of  ap¬ 
petite*  cofliyenefs,  languid  and  irregular  pulfe,  frequent 
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difcharges  of  large  quantities  of  pale  water,  bad 
nights,  frightful  dreams,  a  fenfe  of  cold  down  the 
back,  dimnefs  of  fight,  cold  fweats,  vomiting  of 
tough  phlegm  or  bile,  wandering  pains,  noife  in  the 
ears,  &c. 

When  the  native  vigor  of  the  folids  and  nervous  fyflem 
is  relaxed  and  lofes  that  rea&ion  on  the  fluids  which  is 
neceffary  to  preferve  their  motion,  then  the  heart  re¬ 
doubles  its  efforts  to  relieve  and  fupport  nature  when  it 
languifhes  or  is  in  hazard  of  being  over-powered,  to 
excite  an  adtive  tenfion  through  the  whole  feries  of  folids, 
and  to  enliven  and  prepare  them  for  admitting  and  adling 
tipon  the  fluids.  It  is  therefore  a  certain  fign  of  re¬ 
laxation  and  internal  weaknefs,  and  that  the  adfive 
powers  and  principle  of  life  are  languid  and  iluggifh,  and 
do  not  penetrate  and  animate  fufficiently  the  animal 
frame,  when  the  heart  flutters  and  palpitates,  which  is  a 
very  common  fymptom  in  nervous  difeafes.  Nervous 
difeafes  have  their  intermiflions,  when  the  patient  thinks 
himfelf  quite  well  and  free  from  every  nervous  fymptom, 
but  thefe  periods  are  very  uncertain  and  irregular  both  in 
their  returns  and  duration.  They  bear  a  vifible  analogy 
to  intermittent  fevers  ;  we  often  obferve  an  ague  to  de¬ 
generate  into  a  nervous  difeafe. 

In  confequence  of  this  opinion  refpedting  the  feat  of 
the  complaint  in  nervous  difeafes,  we  are  directed  to  a 
very  different  pradlice  from  what  is  commonly  followed. 
We  fhall  find  the  indications  of  cure  are  not  to  corredt  the 
acrimony  in  the  fluids,  to  open  the  obftrudtions  "in  the 
finer  veffels,  to  refolve  the  fpafms  upon  the  furface  and 
promote  a  regular  perfpiration  and  then  to  brace  up  the 
folids  j  thefe  are  only  fecondary  confiderations,  and  ought 
never  to  form  an  objedt  in  the  primary  indications  of  cure. 
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The  fir  ft  indication  of  curefheuldbe  directed  to  the  aliment 
tary  canal,  to  evacuate  the  caufein  thereadieft  manner  pof- 
fible,  which  is  done  by  vomiting  and  purging,  which 
xnuft  be  varied  according  to  the  ftrength  and  conftitution 
of  the  patient,  and  the  time  and  progrefs  of  the  difeafe. 
If  this  be  the  grand  intention  in  the  cure  of  thefe  com¬ 
plaints,  a  phyhcian  will  be  naturally  attentive  to  what  is 
of  the  greateft  moment,  and  will  direct  all  his  art  to  the 
caufe  of  the  difeafe,  attending  to  other  matters  as  of 
/lighter  confequence  and  fecondary  effects  proceeding 
from  the  original  caufe. 

The  fecond  intention,  if  the  firft  has  been  timoufly 
and  effectually  purfued,  is  to  prevent  the  fame  caufe  being 
a  fecond  time  induced  upon  the  body.  If  the  f.rft  inten¬ 
tion  has  not  been  effectually  performed,  or  fet  about  too 
late,  and  the  morbific  caufe  has  entered  the  blood,  relaxed 
the  tone  of  the  finer  veffels  and  formed  obftructions, 
then,  after  clearing  the  alimentary  canal,  unloading  the 
larger  internal  veffels,  reftoring  the  equilibrium  and 
thereby  relieving  nature  of  her  opprellive  load,  gentle  and 
penetrating  deobftruents  are  indicated  to  remove  the  od- 
ffructlons  and  to  throw  off  the  fuperfluous  peccant  mat¬ 
ter  by  perforation.  Then  the  fecond  intention  comes  in 
very  properly  to  be  purfued. 

To  anfwer  the  firfl  intention,  if  the  patient  complains 
of  ficknefs,  a  load  at  the  ftomach,  heart-burn,  lour 
belchings,  allupor  orheavinefs  of  the  head,  or  any  other 
fymptom  which  {hews  that  the  plethora  or  redundancy  of 
matter  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  ftomach,  a  vomit  fhould 
be  given,  and  if  necefiary,  repeated,  but  not  to  exceed 
three  times  at  moft.  When  the  offending  matter  has 
palled  from  the  ftomach  to  the  bowels,  in  that  cafe  any 
of  the  following  opening  medicines  ftiould  be  given  and 
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continued  for  a  confiderable  time,  till  the  caufe  is  re¬ 
moved  ;  but  previous  to  the  exhibition  of  any  opening 
mixture,  a  glyfter,  fuch  as  the  following,  fhould  be  in¬ 
jected  every  morning  for  a  week,  two  hours  before  the 
patient  gets  out  of  bed.  During  this  eourfe  the  patient 
fhould  keep  very  quiet,  live  temperate,  drink  no  wine  or 
tea,  eat  much  fruit,  breakfaft  and  fup  upon  water-gruel, 
and  ufe  very  moderate  exercife.  Cordials,  high-feafoned 
difhes,  the  bark  and  all  tonic  medicines  are  highly  pre¬ 
judicial.  If  this  eourfe  has  not  been  effectually  purfued, 
or  begun  too  late,  when  the  whole  animal  fyftern  is  re¬ 
laxed  and  labors  under  a  general  plethora,  and  obftruc- 
tions  are  formed  in  the  finer  veffels,  after  clearing,  and 
unloading  the  primse  vias,  and  reftoring  the  equilibrium  in 
the  internal  vifeera,  gentle  deobftruents,  as  James’s  pow¬ 
der,  fhould  be  given  in  fmall  dofes  every  night,  and  in  the 
day  the  patient  fhould  eat  plenty  of  fruit  to  keep  the  body 
open,  and  take  a  rhubarb  purge  with  foluble  tartar  once  or 
twice  aweek.  If  the  fruit  does  notanfwerthedefired  intention 
of  keeping  the  body  open,  fome  gentle  opening  and  cooling 
medicine,  as  the  faline  draught  with  rhubarb,  or  any  of  the 
opening  mixtures  already  mentioned  may  be  given.  The 
Deobftruent  powder  which  I  mentioned  in  a  late  publica¬ 
tion,  intitled,  Nature  Studied,- has  extraordinary  good, 
effects  in  the  advanced  flate  of  nervous  complaints,  is 
certainly,  as  a  deobftruent,  fuperior  taany  other  medicine  ; 
but,  I  avoid  faying  what  is  really  due  to  its  virtues  and  to 
the  virtues  of  the  Tonic  tincture,  which  is  in  mod  cafes 
fuperior  to  the  bark,  and  will  agree  where  the  bark  does 
not,  left  it  fhould  be  malicioufly  infinuated  that  I  write 
with  a  view  to  recommend  fome  particular  medicines  of 
my  own,  though  nothing  can  be  more  falfe,  for  I  defire 
no  perfon  to  make  trial  of  them  ’till  every  other  method 
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has  failed,  and  even  to  my  own  patients  I  never  recom¬ 
mend  them  till  other  medicines  ufually  given  in  fuch  cafes 
have  failed.  For  the  truth  of  this  many  can  avouch. 
When  other  means  fail,  I  think  nobody  can  juftly  con¬ 
demn  me  for  giving  a  medicine  whofe  nature  and  virtues 
I  am  pretty  well  acquainted  with,  and  from  which  [  have 
experienced  fo  good  effects  ;  nor  ought  I  to  neglect  to 
recommend  them  in  fuch  indications  where  they  will 
fucceed  in  preference  to  any  other  medicine. 

When  the  firft  intention  has  been  effectually  purfued, 
the  fecond  is  done  by  ftrengthening  the  folids,  reftoring 
their  loft  or  impaired  elafticity,  enabling  them  to  receive 
the  vital  energy  and  influence  of  the  nerves,  which  will 
reftore  a  regular  and  free  circulation,  direct  the  nifus  of 
fluids  to  the  fkin,  promote  a  free  perfpiration,  and  prevent 
,  the  famecaufe  being  a  fecond  time  induced  upon  the  body. 
This  is  done  by  ftrengthening  medicines,  as  the  bark. 
Tonic  tindture,  which  is  well  calculated  to  anfwer  fuch 
Intention,  cold  bath,  free  air  and  exercife.  Now  the 
patient  may  live  a  little  better,  and  drink  a  glafs  of  wine; 
yet  hefhould  always  avoid  drinking  tea  and  coffee,  or  eating 
,  fuppers,  except  fome  very  light  thing,  fuch  as  water-gruel. 
This  method  will  be  found  a  certain  cure  in  moft  nervous 
complaints,  if  great  attention  be  afterwards  paid  to  the 
manner  of  living  ;  but  without  temperance  in  eating  and 
drinking,  both  in  quality  and  Quantity,  no  method  or 
medicine  will  avail  much. 

In  frenzy,  vertigo,  violent  head-achs,  apoplexy,  epi- 
lepfy,  and  in  all  topical  congeftions  in  the  head,  bleeding 
is  very  often  neceffary  to  obviate  the  urgent  fymptoms ; 
but  when  the  pulfe  is  feeble,  with  great  weaknefs,  general 
bleeding  is  hurtful  and  dangerous,  but  topical  bleeding, 
prudently  employed,  is  of  great  fervice.  In  thefe  cafes 
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the  greateft  care  is  neeeffary  to  keep  the  body  quiet,  and 
free  from  paflion,  venery  or  exercife,  except  in  the  gcntleft 
manner  poflible.  And  the  firft  intention  of  cure  fhould 
be  long  and  carefully  purfued,  and  if  it  be  continued  a 
fufficient  time*  little  elfe  will  be  necellary  but  great  regu¬ 
larity,  abftinence,  cool  regimen*  confifting  moftly  of  vege* 
tables  and  fruit,  always  paying  proper  regard  to  the 
iarft  palTages,  to  keep  the  body  open,  and  to  prevent  a 
plethora. 

In  palfies,  if  there  is  a  fanguineous  plethora,  a  little 
blood  fhould  be  taken,  and  the  firft  paftages  cleared  by  a 
warm  ftimulating  purge  or  two.  After  that  there  is  not, 
I  believe,  a  better  medicine  than  theDeobftruent  powder. 

A  nervous  fever  generally  attacks  perfons  of  a  lax  habit 
of  body,  who  have  been  long  confined,  or  undergone 
great  evacuations,  fatigue,  anxiety,  long  dejection  of 
fpirits,  falivations,  too  frequent  purging,  exceflive  venery. 
Immoderate  watching  or  ftudy,  damp,  wet,  and  unwhole- 
fome  air,  every  thing  that  weakens  the  ftomach  and  di- 
geftion,  relaxes  the  folids,  and  difiolves  the  blood.  This 
fever  differs  in  nothing  from  the  putrid,  except  in  the 
degree  of  feverity.  In  the  nervous  fever  fewer  caufes  unite 
to  exaggerate  the  fymptoms  than  in  the  putrid  and  ma¬ 
lignant.  The  nervous  fever  advances  fiowly,  and  feldora 
arrives  to  any  great  degree  of  malignity  y  and  the  attempts 
to  get  rid  of  it  ought  to  be  flow  and  cautious.  The  putrid 
fever  is  violent  even  in  its  firft  attack,  its  courfe  is  rapid, 
and  its  termination  fpeedy  ;  therefore  the  medicines  rnuft 
be  powerful.  In  the  beginning  of  this  fever,  it  feems  fo 
flight,  that  the  perfon,  though  not  well,  can  fcarcely 
Complain  of  any  particular  illxiefs ;  the  appetite  is  only 
not  fo  good  as  ufual,  and  he  is  fomewhat  chilly,  low, 
and  opprelfed.  When  the  fever  begins  to  appear  more 
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plainly,  its  refemblance  to  a  common  intermittent  or  agU£ 
becomes  very  remarkable.  The  fame  latitude  and  yawn¬ 
ing,  naufea,  heavy  pain  and  fwimming  in  the  head,  and 
a  {hivering  fucceeded  by  heat ;  but  all  thefe  fymptoms  are 
{lighter,  and  the  paroxyfms  of  fhorter  duration  than  in  the 
ague  ;  they  return  with  great  frequency  and  uncertainty  ; 
the  patient  never  fweats  nor  vomits,  but  has  a  naufea  and 
difrelifh  for  every  thing,  without  any  confiderable  thirft  ; 
the  pulfe  weak,  and  a  little  quickened  and  irregular,  but 
feldom  intermittent.  Thefe  two  ftages  laft  very  un¬ 
equally  in  different  perfons,  generally  however  bearing 
fome  proportion  to  th»  length  of  the  fubfequent  diforder. 
Some  have  a  flight  lax  attended  with  a  little  griping, 
which  rather  increafes ;  the  patient  is  very  liftlefs,  un¬ 
certain  chills  and  flufhes  of  heat,  wearinefs,  dejection  of 
fpirits,  the  naufea  fometimes  increafes  to  an  inclination  to 
vomit,  though  nothing  comes  up  but  a  little  infipid 
phlegm,  an  oppreflion  on  the  praecordia,  great  anxiety 
and  faintnefs,  the  fkin  gets  clammy  and  moifl,  the  pulfe 
becomes  very  unequal,  quick,  and  intermittent,  the  fever 
remittent,  the  head  much  affected  with  pain,  giddinefs, 
and  defipientia,  the  eyes  languid,  as  if  falling  afleep,  yet 
perfedtly  wakeful ;  the  tongue,  which  through  the  whole 
diftemper  had  been  moifl,  but  whitifh,  becomes  dark,  and 
covered  with  a  thick  mucus ;  the  patient  fetches  frequent 
deep  flghs,  while  miliary  eruptions  often  appear,  which 
have  been  known  to  break  out  every  eight  or  ten  days  for 
months,  during  all  which  time  the  patient  languifhed 
under  the  malady.  At  the  beginning  there  was  a  cloud  in 
the  urine,  which  fubfided  towards  the  bottom  of  the  veffel ; 
this  gradually  rifes  higher  as  the  fever  advances,  till  it 
entirely  difappears,  which  is  a  fign  of  an  approaching 
delirium  5  then  it  becomes  turbid,  or  whey-coloured: 
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the  heat  is  various  in  different  parts  of  the  body ;  fome- 
times  a  fudden  colour  and  glow  comes  upon  the  cheeks, 
while  the  tip  of  the  nofe  and  ears  is  cold,  the  forehead  at 
the  fame  time  in  a  cold  dewy  fweat,  the  ears  very  fufeep- 
tible  of  the  impreffions  of  noife,  with  a  conftant  tingling 
noife,  the  patient  unable  to  endure  the  light,  the  extremi¬ 
ties  cold  and  moift,  and  the  countenance  pale  and  funk, 
Thefe  fymptoms  clearly  point  out  indigeftion.  As  the 
fever  advances  the  fymptoms  increafe,  the  anxiety  and 
faintnefs  grow  much  more  violent,  the  tongue  and  lips 
grow  dry,  black,  and  trembling,  cold  profufe  fweats, 
twitching  of  the  tendons,  and  picking  at  the  bed-cloaths, 
the  nails  pale  and  livid,  the  pulfe  quick,  intermitting, 
and  fo  exceeding  weak,  that  the  vibrations  can  fcarcely  be 
diftinguifhed  :  fometimes  there  is  a  difficulty  of  fwallow- 
ing  and  fingultus,  very  thin,  livid,  crude,  and  colliquative 
ftools  or  profufe  fweats  ;  fometimes  a  difficulty  of  breach* 
ing,  attended  writh  a  fighing  or  fobbing,  or  infenfibility 
and  ftupor  come  on,  with  lofs  of  hearing,  and  before 
death  often  a  profound  coma :  in  others  the  flools,  urine, 
and  tears,  run  off  involuntarily,  and  vaft  trembling  and 
twitching  of  the  nerves,  are  preludes  to  death,  which  con¬ 
cludes  the  feene  by  a  general  convulfion.  But  if  the  fkin 
grows  equally  warm,  the  pulfe  fuller,  the  tongue  clean 
and  red,  there  is  every  reafon  to  expedf  a  happy  iffue. 

No  one  can  read  the  defeription  of  the  laft  ftage  of  a 
nervous  fever  without  reflecting  upon  the  hofpital  or  putrid 
fever,  which  in  every  circumftance  it  fo  exactly  refembles, 
that  it  is  impoffible  to  make  a  diftinCtion  ;  and  on  the 
ftriCteft  examination,  no  difference  can  be  obferved,  ex¬ 
cept  in  degree,  the  one  being  a  little  more  rapid  than  the 
other*  As  no  other  important  diftinCtion  can  be  made, 
the  pradice  ought  to  be  exaftly  the  fame.  But  the  indi¬ 
cations 


cations  of  cure  are  not  at  firft  to  expel  the  morbid  effluvia, 
or  putrid  myafmata  from  the  blood,  to  refolve  the  fpafm 
upon  the  furface,  to  keep  up  a  conftant  perforation,  to 
ufe  a  hot  regimen,  to  brace  up  and  fortify  the  primae  viae, 
and  diminifh  the  vis  vitae  by  bleeding.  This  is  a  very 
proper  courfe  for  the  fecond  intention,  or  when  the  difeafe 
is  far  advanced,  and  the  whole  mafs  of  blood  in  an  ad-, 
vanced  ftate  of  putrefa&ion,  ox  when  the  firft  courfe  has 
been  too  long  negleCted  ;  but  it  is  a  very  injurious,  un¬ 
certain,  and  injudicious  treatment  at  firft.  Does  not  the 
purging,  which  is  a  never-failing  attendant  on  the  un¬ 
happy  clofe  of  this  diftemper,  ftrongly  point  out  the  caufe 
which  has  hitherto  lain  undifturbed  in  the  inteftines  l 
Lofing  a  little  blood  at  firft  in  proportion  as  the  fymptoms 
indicate,  to  obviate  any  urgent  fymptoms,  is  very  proper  5. 
then  a  gentle  puke,  efpecially  if  there  is  a  naufea,  fickncfs 
or  reaching,  which  fhould  be  fucceeded  by  gentle  cooling 
laxatives,  till  the  morbid  matter  is  evacuated,  and  the  op- 
preffion  upon  the  internal  vifcera  removed  :  when  that  is 
accomplifhed,  the  conftitution  fhould  be  fortified,  and  the 

/ 

circulation  accelerated,  that  the  humours  may  take  their 
proper  nifus,  and  the  remaining  part  of  the  morbid  effluvia 
or  matter  pafs  off  by  perfpiration,  which  is  done  by  a 
liberal  ufe  of  the  bark  and  red- wine,  or  the  tonic  tincture, 
with  gentle  diaphoretics,  as  James’s  powder,  Kermes  mi¬ 
neral,  Deobftruent  powder,  &c.  The  bark  in  fmall  quan¬ 
tities  exaggerates  the  complaint,  therefore  it  fhoujd  be 
given  from  two  drams  to  half  an  ounce  in  each  dofe. 
Wnen  the  difeafe  is  far  advanced,  with  a  great  proftratioi^ 
of  ftrength,  and  evident  figns  of  putrefcency,  there  is  no, 
time  to  be  loft,  a  gentle  glyfter,  phyfic,  or  a  puke,  as 
circumftances  direCt,  fhould  be  immediately  given,  and 
the  ufe  of  tonic  miedicines,  cold  and  free  air,  fhould  follow 
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upon  the  back  of  it,  without  waiting  to  carry  off  all  the 
offending  matter  out  of  the  firft  paffages,  which  may  be 
attended  to  through  the  courfe,  and  gently  carried  off  by 
clyfters,  as  the  patient’s  (Length  can  bear. 

Intermittents  are  brought  qn  by  improper  evacuations, 
as  bleeding,  purging,  unwholefome  glutinous  diet,  vapour 
from  ftagnating  water,  bad  drink,  damp  fenny  country, 
wet  weather,  drinking  cold  liquor  when  heated  by  exer- 
cife.  They  are  very  apt  to  degenerate  into  malignant, 
putrid,  or  (low  nervous  fevers,  and  are  diforders  of  the 
nervous  fyftem.  Their  proximate  caufes  have  a  viftble 
analogy  to  difeafes  where  the  nervous  fyftem  is  much 
affedted  ;  and  indeed  the  different  genera  of  intermittents, 
remittents,  and  fome  continued  fevers,  feem  to  be  greatly 
analogous,  from  the  ftmilarity  of  their  fymptoms,  of  their 
pre-difponent  and  occaffonal  caufes,  from  their  changing 
into  one  another,  and  being  cured  bp  the  fame  remedies. 
Contagion,  and  the  vapours  ariftng  from  low,  marfhy 
countries,  are  the  principal  remote  caufes  of  intermittent, 
remittent,  and  continued  fevers.  Their  powerful  adiion 
is  frequently  aided  by  other  remote  caufes,  fuch  as  ex- 
pofure  to  cold,  intemperance  in  eating  and  drinking, 
excefs  of  venery,  nodturnal  watchings,  immoderate  exer- 
cife  either  of  body  or  mind,  negledt  of  habitual  exercife, 
vexation,  grief,  &c.  All  thefe  remote  caufes  evidently  adt 
by  inducing  debility.  But  debility,  fucceeded  by  a  fpaf- 
modic  conftri£lion  of  the  extreme  veffels,  lay  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  enfuing  paroxyfm.  Debility  diipofes  to  irri¬ 
tability  and  rigid  inflation.  In  nervous  and  putrid  fevers 
we  very  often  meet  with  a  complication  of  irritability  and 
great  proftration  of  (Length,  the  fpafmodic  conftridtion 
of  the  extreme  veffels,  invert  the  nifus  of  the  circulation 
from  the  (kin  to  the  internal  vifeera,  which  produces  an 
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inanition  on  the  extremities,  and  a  plethora  in  the  larger 
veffels  of  the  internal  vifeera.  Boerhaave  feems  to  be 
fomewhat  of  this  opinion,  when  he  fays,  that  in  part  the 
proximate  caufe  of  mtermittents  is  an  inertia  liquidi  ner- 
vofi,  which  imply  a  debility  of  the  nervous  fyflem.  Van 
Swieten  fully  explains  the  meaning  of  this  paflage  ;  he 
not  only  proves  clearly  the  prefence  of  a  debility,  but 
likewife  evidently  hints  at  the  fpafmodic  conftridl  ion  of  the 
veffels.  In  confirmation  of  this  we  may  obferve,  that  the 
intermittent  fever  begins  with  the  moft  manifefl  fymptoms 
of  debility,  fuch  as  languor,  latitude,  particularly  fn  the 
extremities,  coldnefs,  tremor,  weak  arid  frequent  pulfe5 

V  '■ 

all  of  which  are  evident  effedls  of  a  fedadve  caufe.  By  the 
palenefs  and  drynefs  of  the  fkin  during  the  cold  fit  of  the 
fever,  a  fpafmodic  ftridlure  of  the  extreme  veffels  is  mold 
clearly  proved  to  have  taken  place.  To  obviate  fuch  cu¬ 
taneous  conflriddons,  and  to  refill  the  operation  of  a? 
fedative  caufe,  an  effort  is  made  in  the  fyftenr,  which  is 
termed  its  re-addon.  The  native  heat  of  the  body,  and 
the  reciprocal  addon  of  the  internal  vifeera  and  their  con¬ 
tained  fluids,  are  increafed.  The  vigour  of  the  re-addon, 
confidered  exclufive  of  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe,  is  greater 
in  proportion  to  the  irritability  and  ffrength  of  the  confix  - 
tution  ;  that  effort  of  nature,  inexplicable  to  us,  takes, 
its  rife  from  one  of  the  moil  noble  and  fundamental  laws, 
for  the  prefervation  of  the  animal  body.  In  confequence 
of  the  re-addon-,  the  nifus  of  the  circulating  fluids  re¬ 
ceives  their  direddon,  a  full  derivation  is  made  to  the 
furface,  the  conflriddon  of  the  cutaneous  veffels  is  over¬ 
come,  perfpiratibn  is  rendered  free,  and  the  paroxyfm  is  ter¬ 
minated  by  a  warm  univerfal  moiflure  upon  the  fkin. 
Thofe  two  flates  of  debility  and  fpafm,  if  they  are  not  the 
proximate  caufes,  certainly  occur  in  fuch  fevers,  that  a 
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re-a&ion  Teems  to  follow  them  as  an  effect,  and  that  all 
thefe  three  ftates  of  debility,  fpafm,  and  re-a&ion  taken 
together  are  ufeful  as  well  in  the  explanation  of  the  fymp- 
toms  as  of  the  operation  of  thole  remedies  which  are  the 
moll  conducive  to  the  cure.  Whatever  tends  to  obviate  the 
debility  and  fpafm  by  co-operating  with  the  efforts  of 
nature  to  relieve  the  internal  vifcera  of  the  plethora,  to 
diredt  the  courfe  of  the  fluids  to  the  {kin  and  to  make  a 
more  equal  diftribution  of  the  fluids  over  the  body,  pre¬ 
vent  the  recurrence  of  the  paroxyfms  and  will  remove 
the  caufe  of  thedifeafe  ;  when*  the  caufe  is  once  removed 
the  cure  mufl  neceflarily  follow.  The  beil  method  to 
bring  about  that  end  is,  after  clearing  the  primae  vise  and 
reftoring  the  equilibrium  in  the  internal  vifcera  by  an 
emetic  or  purgative  medicine,  to  give  fome  gentle  de- 
obftruent  and  diaphoretic,  as  diaphoretic  antimony,  fmall 
dofes  of  emetic  tartar,  Dr.  James’s  or  the  Deobflruent 
powder,  and  then  to  {Lengthen  the  vifcera,  remove  the 
conftitutronal  debility,  and  prevent  the  retroceflion  of  the 
humours  upon  the  internal  vifcera  and  the  fpafmodic  con- 
ftridtion  of  the  external  :  this  intention  isanfwered  by  giving 
the  bark,  in  dofes  of  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  at  a  time,  and 
one,  two,  or  three  dofes  prevent  a  return  of  the  paroxyfm. 
The  Tonic  tindlure  is  an  exceeding  good  medicine  in 
thefe  fevers,  and  hai dly  ever  difagrees  with  the  flomach* 
Continued  fevers  arife  from  cold  contagion,  noxious 
effluvia,  vapours  from  llagnating  water  and  low  marfhy 
grounds,  and  the  other  common  remote  caufes  of  inter- 
mittents  and  remittents,  which  are  equally  powerful  in 
producing  the  continued  fever  and  encreafmg  malignity  ; 
yet  cold,  moift,  and  damp  air  have  in  general  a  natural 
tendency  to  induce  fevers  of  the  intermittent  or  remittent 
kind,  where  there  is  no  antecedent  unnatural  difpofition 
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to  putrefcency  in  the  bodv.  There  is  more  or  lefs  conta-* 
gious  infection  in  the  nature  of  all  continued  fevers  which 
are  only  a  milder  fort  of  the  putrid  kind  ;  the  continued 
Fever  changes  into  the  putrid  and  is  cured  by  the  fame 
means.  In  continued  fevers  there  is  a  greater  degree  of 
debility  of  conflitutioO  antecedent  to  the  attack,  lefs  con¬ 
tagion  in  the  noxious  matter,  and  lefs  putridity  in  the 
habit.  The  fymptoms  of  both  fevers  are  the  fame,  and 
differ  only  in  their  degrees  of  vehemence.  The  remote 
caufes  of  each  are  evidently  fedative  in  their  effects  upon 
the  human  body.  The  nervous  remittent  and  continued 
fevers  are  both  tedious  and  dangerous  if  they  are  not  pro¬ 
perly  treated  at  firft,  and  very  foon  produce  a  great  degree 
of  putrefaction  in  the  animal  fluids.  When  the  inflam¬ 
matory  fymptoms  are  iubdued,  the  prims  viae  cleared, 
and  the  internal  plethora  removed  by  antiphlogiflic  medi¬ 
cines,  the  bark  with  red  wine,  the  Tonic  tincture  or  fome 
other  tonic  medicine^  becomes  abfolutely  neceffary  in 
large  quantities. 

N°  i. 

» 

R'  Mann,  gifs  crem.  tart.  3 iii 

aq.  alexeter.  flmpl.  Jvi  fyr.  ex  alth.  Ji.  M.- 
Dos.  cochl.  iii. 

N°  2. 

R  Tart,  folub.  3ii  mann.  opt.  gii 
fucc.  limon.  3 iii  aq.  fontan.  Jif^M.- 

No  3.  . 

R  Tamarind,  g  iii  coque  in  aq.  fontan.  gvi  per  5 
minut.  colatur  adde 

fal.  cathartic.  G.  3V1  mann,  gfs  tinCt.  fense  gii.  m. 
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N°  7* 
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Of  the  GOVT. 
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TH  E  Gout  is  a  chronic  difeafe ;  which  has  ptrz- 
zled  the  ableft  phyhcians,  and  is  called  the  oppra •* 
forium  me  di  cor  urn.  Though  many  books  have  been  wrote 

upon  it,  it  is  yet  but  imperfectly  underflood  and  feldom 

•  -  (  .. 

cured.  So  little  help  is  expeCted  from  medicine,  that 
the  patient  . is  deprived  even  of  hopb,  that  cordial  of  life, 
which  in  every  other  complaint  he  is  allowed  to' enjoy, 

and  being  configned  over  to  patience  and  flannel,  has 

> 

nothing  left  but  to  endure  the  racking  pain,  and  to  let  the 
difeafe  take  its  courfe.  It  is  a  truely  deplorable  cafe  to 
which  one  drop  of  comfort  cannot  be  adminiflered. 

The  incurablenefs  of  the  gout  is  a  maxim  fo  ffrongly 
imprefled  upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  fo  generally 
adopted,  and  fo  much  countenanced  by  many  phyficians, 
that  it  has  the  appearance  of  prefumption  in  any  one  to 
undertake  the  cure  of  it,  and  weaknefs  in  the  patient  to 
fubmit  to  the  trial ;  yet  I  am  fully  perfuaded  that  it  is 
curable  in  moft  of  its  flages  and  degrees,  that  a  prefent 
paroxyfm  or  fit  may  be  relieved,  its  returns  prevented,  and 
that  as  many  gouty  patients  may  be  recovered  and  eflab- 
lilhed  in  perfedl  health  as  in  any  other  chronical  coni" 
plaint.  Why  does  the  gout  return  ?  becaufe  people  have 
adopted  many  erroneous  notions  about  it,  proper  methods 
are  feldom  ufed  to  prevent  it,  and  the  patient  when  he 
gets  well,  returns  to  his  former  habit  of  life,  which  pro¬ 
duced  it  at  firft  and  will  for  ever  produce  it,  while  his 
ftrength  of  body  remains.  The  misfortune  attending  the 
gouty  patient  is  his  being  too  well  in  the  intervals  of  the 
m.  >  >  *  ills. 
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fits,  when  he  forgets  his  former  pains  and  infenfibly  falls 
into  the  fame  courfe  that  firft  gave  rife  to  the  difeafe. 
His  confutation,  ’till  its  broke  down  by  repeated  fits,  is 
good,  the  folids  firm,  elaflic,  and  fenfible  of  irritation, 
the  appetite  pretty  keen,  the  fpirits  lively,  and  the  pa¬ 
late  covetous  after  rich  eating,  high  fauces,  and  a  chear- 
ful  glafs.  He  drinks  away  forrow  and  drives  away  care, 
and  being  conftitutionally  inclined  to  libidinous  pleafures 
he  is  feldom  fparing  in  fuch  gratifications.  In  this  hurry 
of  thoughtlefs  intemperance  ’tis  in  vain  to  tell  him  that 
he  is  laying  the  foundation  of  much  future  pain  and  mi- 
fery,  and  that  pleafures  are  heightened  by  A  fparing  ufe. 
But  the  fcene  foon  changes  from  that  of  pleafure  to  a 
proportional  degree  of  mifery.  For  as  certainly  as  we 
trangrefs  the  laws  of  nature  either  in  eating  or  drinking, 
fo  certainly  fhall  we  receive  our  punifhment  in  one  dif¬ 
eafe  or  another.  Ina&ivity  and  intemperance  lay  the 
foundation,  idlenefs  fupplies  materials,  and  the  conflitu-^ 
tion  determines  the  nature  of  the  difeafe.  It  is  obfervable 
that  gouty  people  feldom  have  the  fcurvy,  and  are  as  fel¬ 
dom  free  from  gravelly  complaints.  The  furfuratious 
fcurf  of  the  leprofy  is  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  gouty 
matter  that  lodges  upon  the  joints.  Take  fome  of  the 
white  fubftance  from  the  joints  of  a  gouty  perfon  and 
put  it  into  a  phial,  into  another  of  the  fame  fize  put  an 
equal  quantity  of  chalk  ;  into  each  bottle  drop  fome  fpirit 
of  vitriol,  and  it  will  produce  the  fame  violent  ebullution 
in  each  phial,  and  by  adding  a  fufficient  quantity  of  the 
fpirit  you  will  entirely  diffolve  the  matter  contained  in 
each  phial.  Make  the  fame  experiment  upon  the  human 
calculus  and  the  leprous  fcurf,  and  not  the  fmal left  differ¬ 
ence  will  appear.  This  experiment  plainly  proves  that 
the  gout,  gravel  and  leprofy  are  in  faCt  one  and  the  fame 
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difeafe,  arifing  from  the  fame  general  caufe,  an cl  receiving 
their  variety  from  the  different  conftitutions  and  habits  of 
body. 

There  is  Certainly  a  pre-difpofing  conftitutional  cattle, 
which,  in  company  with  many  others,  co-operates  in 
forming  the  gout,  for  temperance  in  all  poffible  cafes  will 
not  prevent  it,  though,  with  truth  it  may  be  faid,  that  in 
ninety-nine  cafes  out  of  a  hundred  it  will  fucceed,  and 
will  in  all  cafes  render  the  fits,  even  thofe  that  are  con- 
ftitutional  and  hereditary,  flight,  eafy,  and  infignificant. 
No  one  can  difpute  with  reafon,  and  any  tolerable  degree 
of  obfervation,  that  there  are  inflances  to  be  met  with, 
where  the  gout  has  feized  people  that  have  lived  regular, 
and  at  the  fame  time  taken  proper  exercife.  To  fay  that 
there  is  no  gouty  conftitutional  tendency  in  any  cafe 
whatever,  would  be  to  deny  both  the  teflimony  of  the 
moft  eminent  phyficians  who  have  ever  wrote  upon  the 
difeafe  from  the  days  of  Hippocrates  to  the  prefent  time, 
and  alfo  the  teflimony  of  daily  experience.  For  if  indo¬ 
lence  and  intemperance  were  the  only  caufes  of  the  gout, 
that  difeafe  would  neceffarily  be  tranfmitted  to  every  man 
who  was  under  the  influence  of  thefe  caufes,  and  he 
could  not  poflibly  be  free  from  it ;  but  this  is  not  the 
cafe,  there  are  many  inftances  to  the  contrary,  confe- 
quently  they  are  not  neceffarily  fo.  Therefore  we  may 
fafely  pronounce  from  the  nature  of  the  complaint,  from 
the  teflimony  of  the  moft  eminent  phyficians  in  all  ages 
of  the  world,  and  daily  experience,  that  there  is  a  confti¬ 
tutional  tendency  to  the  gout,  but  of  fuch  a  nature  that 
the  child  of  parents,  who  never  had  that  complaint  may, 
by  their  own  condu&,  acquire  it  and  induce  a  conflltu- 
tional  difpofition  to  it,  and  the  child  of  gouty  parents 
may  efcape  it ;  yet  it  oftener  happens  to  be  the  fate  of  the 
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laft.  Intemperance  will  produce  it  in  mofl,  and  the  con¬ 
trary  practice  will  prevent  it  in  as  many,  and  render  it 
flight  and  very  infignificant  in  all.  In  fcurvy,  ailhma, 
confumption^  nervous  difeafe,  &c.  there  is  fomewbat  of 
a  conftitutiorial  tendency.  Nor  is  it  very  reafonable  to 
fuppofe  that  the  internal  ftrudture  of  a  child  fhould  bear 
lefs  refemblance  to  thofe  of  the  parents,  than  the  nofe, 
eyes,  or  any  other  feature  of  the  face*  Parents,  whofe 
fibres  and  circulating  veffels  are  greatly  weakened  by  this 
diforder  or  otherwise,  will  naturally  beget  children  with 
Weak  and  relaxed  conftitutions,  and  confequently  whofe 
whole  habit  is  formed  for  favouring  the  gout ;  and  if  the 
greateft  care  is  not  taken  they  will  be  al  ways  liable  to  have 
this  diforder,  and  fo  far  the  gout  may  be  called  heredi¬ 
tary.  Without  a  pre-drfpofition  we  are  often  expofed 
With  impunity  to  otherwife  very  active  caufes  of  difeafe, 
and  without  the  application  of  the  caufe  the  pre-difpoft- 
tion  may  continue  with  us  through  life  without  incon- 
venieney.  But  there  is  certainly  no  foundation  for  the 
opinion  that  has  been  much  fupported,  that  the  gout 
defcends  from  father  to  fon  for  generations*  and  that 
there  are  certain  latent  feeds  of  the  diforder  in  the  blood, 
which  are  conveyed  from  parents  to  their  children,  and 
when  once  perfe&ly  eradicated  will  never  return.  Upon 
this  opinion  and  in  order  todeftroy  this  latent  gouty  mat¬ 
ter,  is  founded  the  dodtrine  of  fpecifks  in  the  cure  of  the 
gout ;  but  it  will  be  found  not  only  from  obfervation  but 
from  reafoning  phyfically  upon  the  nature  of  the  human 
body,  that  all  fpecifks  and  noftrurns,  which  are  faid  to 
a£l  upon  the  gouty  humor  only,  elected  from  the  other 
juices,  and  thereby  cure  the  diforder,  are  vain  and  ridi¬ 
culous. 
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The  poor  and  induftrious  part  of  the  people*  It  mull 
be  con  felled,  are  little  troubled  with  the  gout,  not  be- 
caufe  their  blood  is  more  healthy,  for  great  heats  and  cold, 
to  which  they  are  expofed,  render  it  often  much  the  re¬ 
verie,  but  hard  labor  carries  off  that  redundancy,  tem¬ 
perance  keeps  the  ffomach  in  due  order,  prevents  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  matter  upon  the  veffels,  and  preferves  the 
body  temperate  and  cool.  And  if  by  chance  they  fhould 
at  any  time  tranfgrefs  the  rules  of  fbbriety  a  little,  the 
confequence  is  not  very  difafterous  to  them,  becaufe  their 
conftitutions  are  ftrong  and  unimpaired  by  frequent  repe¬ 
titions,  and  the  remedy  is  hard  at  hand,  which  they  muff 
apply  whether  they  will  or  not,  they  are  neceffitated  to 
return  to  their  labor,  to  ftarve  or  fteal.  The  gout  there¬ 
fore  may  very  properly  be  called  the  difeafe  of  the  idle, 
the  rich  and  voluptuous $  as  temperate  living  and  regular 
exercife  affift  digeftion  and  promote  the  regular  fecretions 
fo  as  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  the  gouty  humor,  fo 
excefs  in  eating  and  drinking,  indolence  and  voluptuouf- 
nefs  will  proportionably  injure  digeftion,  occafion  a  ple¬ 
thora  of  ill-conditioned  humors,  a  vicious  fenftbility  and 
great  proftration  of  ftrength,  and  at  laft  produce  the 
gout. 

In  a  conftitution  long  habituated  to  produce  gout  there 
is  fome  difficulty  perfectly  to  remove  the  complaint,  yet 
by  proper  treatment  and  a  due  regard  to  temperance  and 
regularity,  it  maybe  foon  greatly  mitigated,  and  every  fit 
become  lefs  and  lefs  fevere,  till  at  laft  it  entirely  difap- 
pears,  and  nothing  more  remains  than  a  conftitutional 
tendency,  which  by  irregularity  in  eating  and  drinking 
will  again  produce  the  fame  difeafe.  The  reigning  pre¬ 
judice  of  the  gout’s  being  incurable,  and  that  patience, 
good  nurfing  and  flannel  are  all  that  can  be  done,  is  a 
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dangerous  error,  and  occafions  the  death-  of  thoufands, 
yet  I  do  not  affirm  that  the  gout  is  radically  curable  in 
every  fubjecl.  Thofe  who  have  acquired  it  entirely  by 
indolence  and  intemperance  (land  a  fair  chance  of  a  cure 
in  all  cafes,  but  thofe  that  to  indolence  and  intemperance 
have  a  conftitutional  tendency  will  be  liable  to  flight  re¬ 
turns,  orfome  gouty  fymptoms  upon  any  little  irregularity., 
There  is  no  preventing  a  conftitutional  tendency  from, 
breaking  vout  in  a&ual  fymptoms,  as  little  pains,  incon- 
fiderable  fwelling  heat  and  inflammation  of  a  day  or  two,, 
upon  any  encouragement  given. 

As  the  gout  is  a  chronical  difeafe,  and  makes  its  ap¬ 
proaches  flowly,  fo  like  all  other  difeafes  that  are  flow  in 
their  advances,  it  is  generally  very  tardy  in  making  its 
exit,  and  requires  a  considerable  time  before  it  can  be  re^ 
moved  even  by  the  moft  judicious  treatment,  which  tires 
the  patient,  who  defpairing  of  relief  gives  up  his  cafe  as 
incurable,  which  is  another  caufe  why  the  gout  is  fo  feU 
dom  cured. 

Again,  fome  unhappy  patients  are  willing  to  groan  under 
the  gout,  without  making  ufe  of  any  means  to  obtain 
relief,  from  an  opinion  that  the  defcent  of  the  gouty 
matter  upon  the  extremities  is  a  true  crifis,  or  the  only 
method  nature  adops  to  unload  herfelf,  and.  to  preferve 
the  body  from  an  infinite  number  of  more  dangerous  dif- 
tempers,  and  that  even  an  attempt  to  cure  it  is  hazardous 
left  it  (hould  be  attended  with  worfe  confequences.  This 
is  a  very  erroneous  opinion,  and  is  one  principal  caufe  of 
the  gout’s  being  fo  feldom  cured.  Some  patients,  af- 
fli&ed  with  the  gout,;  enjoy  tolerable  health  during  the  in¬ 
tervals  of  the  fits,  but  a  great  many  more  do  not,  and 
thofe  that  do,  their  happiness  is  of  fhort  duration  ;  when 
they  have  had  a  few  fits  they  become  lame,  if  not  quite 
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crippled  by  anchylcfis,  nodes,  or  paify,  or  they  become 
weak  and  relaxed  and  loaded  with  concretions.  And  it 
often  happens  that  while  they  are  waiting  for  the  defcent 
of  the  gouty  matter  upon  the  feet,  they  are  carried  off  by 
fome  diffemper  proceeding  from  a  gouty  difeafe.  Daily 
experience  proves  that  the  gouty  matter  falling  upon  the 
feet  is  not  a  perfedb  crifis,  and  that  nature  does  not  con¬ 
fine  herfelf  to  the  defcent  of  the  gout  upon  the  extremi¬ 
ties  as  the  foie  criiis  in  the  complaint.  A  fit  is  often 
carried  off. by  a  diarrhaea,  haemorrhoidal  flux,  abfcefs,  &c. 
Thofe  that  wait  for  the  defcent  of  the  gouty  matter  upon 
the  extremities  are  in  danger  every  time  nature  is  on  the 
point  of  renewing  or  eftablifhing  this  fo  much  defired 
criiis,  and  are  never  certain  but  nature  may  act  Contrary 
to  their  wifhes  and  expectations,  and  in  place  of  pain, 
fwelling,  and  inflammation  in  the  feet,  o'ccafion  a  dy- 
fentary,  pleurify,  peripneumony,  apoplexy,  pally,  phren- 
zy,  &c.  Therefore  it  appears  infinitely  more  prudent 
to  contend  with  the  gouty  matter,  and  endeavour  to  re¬ 
move  the  caufe  of  the  diforder,  than  to  nourifh  it,  and  to 
run  the  hazard  of  the  uncertain  termination  of  it  when 
it  has  advanced  to  fuch  a  height  and  degree  of  ftrengt-h  as 
to  form  a  criiis,  which  is  nothing  more  than  an  increafe 
of  the  diforder  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  render  it  impoflible 
for  nature  longer  to  bear  it  without  making  a  ftrugglefor 
its  own  prefervation  :  for  the  danger  is  proportioned  to 
the  quantity  of  gouty  matter,  which  fpreads  its  influence 
over  the  whole  body.  When  it  is  accumulated  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  it  will  be  felt  every  where,  commit  depreda¬ 
tions  on  every  part  of  the  body,  and  produce  various 
fymptoms,  hypochondriacal  and  nervous  diforders,  ter¬ 
tian  fevers,  chancres,  formation  of  abfceffes,  jaundice, 
phthific,  afthma,  cough,  confumption,  ftranguary,  gra¬ 
vel. 
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vel,  Hone,  chronical  rheumatifm,  wandering  pains,  erup¬ 
tions,  anchylofis,  inflammatory  fevers,  malignant  ulcers, 
king’s  evil,  St.  Anthony’s  fire,  ophthalmias  and  prickling 
heat  in  the  eyes,  deafnefs,  lumbago,  polypus,  nodes, 
eontradlions,  impoten.cy,  concretions ;  in  fhort  an  ac- 
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cumulated  and  inveterate  gouty  matter  aflumes  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  almoft  every  chronical  diforder,  and  a  gou.ty 
perfon,  if  he  wantonly  and  erroneoufly  waits  to  try  na¬ 
ture’s  powers  in  throwing  it  upon  the  extremities,  mull 
expert,  befide  what  is  called  the  gout,  many  other  infir¬ 
mities.  Therefore  in  whatever  period  of  this  diftemper 
we  view  the  patient,  he  appears  rather  to  be  an  object  of 
pity  than  of  envy  and  compliments,  and  needs  the  relief 
and  afiiftance  of  art  in  all  degrees  of  the  difeafe,  as  much 
if  not  more  than  any  other  patient.  Every  gouty  perfon 
that  follows  the  prefent  method  of  flannel  and  patience, 
and  makes  ufe  of  no  means  to  procure  relief,  will  find 
bimfelf  all  his  life  time  expofed  both  to  great  pain  and 
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eminent  danger,  and  at  laft  when  unaflifted  nature  is 
wore  out  with  repeated  confli&s,  the  patient  falls  into  a 
cachexy,  and  a  total  depravation  of  the  folids  and  fluids, 
languiflies  in  great  mifery,  with  his  legs  fwelled  or  quite 
emaciated*  a  depraved  appetite,  belchings,  naufeas,  now 
and  then  vomiting,  a  weight  upon  the  breaft,  or  a  trou- 
blefome  cough,  in  expectation. of  a  fit  to  relieve  him,  till 
at  laft  an  excrutiating  pain  in  the  ftomach,  dropfy, 
phthific,  confumption,  cholic,  dyfentery,  an  atrobilious 
flux,  peripneumony  or  pleurify,  deliver  him  fpeedily 
from  his  pain  by  putting  a  period  to  his  life.  Whoever 
therefore  will  impartially  examine  and  confider  this  dif¬ 
eafe,  muft  be  thoroughly  perfuaded  that  the  advantages 


that  are  promifed  to  every  gouty  perfon,  who  tr.ufts  en¬ 
tirely  to  flannel  and  patience,  are  mere  delufions,  invent- 
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ed  only  to  mitigate  the  idea  of  his  torments  by  endea¬ 
vouring  to  revive  his  drooping  fpirits  under  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  the  fatal  cataftrophe.  It  muft  therefore  appear  to 
every  unprejudiced  perfon  moft  confiftent  to  endeavour 
to  remove  the  difeafe  in  all  its  ftages,  than  fupinely  to  lit 
down  and  mourn  over  the  calamity  till  it  advances  upon 
the  conftitution,  and  gains  fuch  Hrength,  as  to  eafe  him  at 
once  of  his  mifery  and  exiftence.  We  Ihould  then  at¬ 
tend  to  nature  and  allift  her  in  her  own  way  by  directing, 
regulating,  promoting  and  forwarding  the  evacuation  of 
the  gouty  matter,  in  all  ftages  of  the  complaint,  by  what¬ 
ever  outlet  nature  has  made  choice  of. 

Few  can  divefl  themfelves  of  long  and  eftablifhed  pre¬ 
judices,  and  many,  no  doubt,  before  time  has  wore  off 
their  erroneous  and  ill-grounded  prejudices  and  notions 
about  the  gout,  will  fall  a  facrifice  to  their  ignorance  and 
folly.  Some  indeed  apply  to  phyficians,  but  they  are  in 
general  timid  or  ignorantly  believe  the  complaint  to  be 
incurable,  and  therefore  are  not  folicitous  to  find  out  any 
medicine  of  much  efficacy.  Others  proceeding  upon 
very  erroneous  notions  of  the  nature  of  the  difeafe,  are 
more  likely  to  do  hurt  than  good,  and  thofe  that  under- 
Hand  the  complaint  and  would  adminiffer  effectual  reme¬ 
dies,  find  their  patients  untra&able  and  unwilling  to  fub- 
mit  to  proper  dire&ions  long  enough  to  feel  benefit  from 
them,  and  leaning  to  the  popular  opinion  of  the  gout  be¬ 
ing  incurable,  they  too  foon  lay  afide  the  means  to  con¬ 
vince  themfelves  of  the  contrary.  For  the  cure  of  the 
gout,  like  all  other  chronical  difeafes,  requires  a  confi- 
derable  time  to  perfect  the  recovery,  though  thephyfician 
is  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  difor- 
der.  Others  in  a  Hate  of  pain  and  defpair  fly  to  em¬ 
pirics  for  affijtance,  who,  being  ignorant  of  the  animal 
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©economy,  and  the  limits  of  good  medicines,  which  they 
fometimes  poflefs,  and  being  incapable  to  diftinguifti  cafes, 
or  when  their  remedies  fhould  be  adminiftered,  are  led  to 
apply  them  at  random,  therefore  their  attempts  to  do  good, 
though  they  may  be  fometimes  fuccefsful,  are  at  beft 
hazardous  and  frequently  fatal,  and  of  the  two  evils  the 
gout  is  the  leaft  dangerous. 

Another  reafon  w7hy  the  gout  is  fo  feldom  cured,  is 
not  only  the  injudicious  treatment  of  it,  but  no  care  is 
taken  or  means  ufed  to  brace  up  and  ftrengthen  the  re¬ 
laxed  fibres,  and  to  give  a  force  to  the  weakened  mufcles, 
to  prevent  the  veffels  from  being  filled,  and  the  vital 
powers  from  being  oppreffed  with  a  load  of  ill-conditioned 
matter,  to  keep  the  blood  and  juices  in  a  ftate  of  balmy 
fluidity,  and  to  put  the  conftitution  in  a  ftate  capable  of 
refifting  the  diforder  for  the  future  j  therefore  the  fame 
evil  is  again  formed  in  the  body,  and  the  diforder  returns 
with  equal,  and  perhaps  redoubled  force.  This  has  arifen 
from  a  miftake  in  fuppofmg  the  gout  to  arife  from  fome 
vifcidity,  acrimony,  or  bad  quality  in  the  fluids,  and  not 
attending  to  the  folids.  Medicines  have  been  given  to 
alter  the  (late  of  the  blood,  but  the  folids  have  been 
negle&ed.  If  both  intentions  were  attended  to,  a  con¬ 
ftitution,  though  weak,  feeble,  and  tottering,  when  the 
vital  powers  are  not  mortally  hurt,  though  the  nerves  and 
fibres  have  loft  their  elafticity,  and  the  joints  rendered 
totally  ufelefs  by  chalk-ftones,  may  even  in  that  ftate  be 
greatly  relieved  5  and  if  there  be  any  tolerable  degree  of 
ftrength  or  vital  power  remaining,  the  patient,  when 
properly  treated,  cannot  fail  of  being  in  time  fo  effectually 
reftored,  as  to  be  able  to  refift  not  only  the  gout,  but 
almoft  every  other  chronic  diforder,  provided  a  ftri&  watch 
is  kept  over  the  paflioris,  while  a  regimen  and  proper 
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medicines  are  ufed  effectually  to  remove  the  complaint* 
and  to  fortify  the  conftitution  againft  its  formation  and 
future  attacks.  But  anger,  vexation,  fear,  and  venery, 
will  occafion  a  relapfe,  and  retard,  and  go  a  great  way  in 
preventing  the  good  effects  of  the  moft  judicious  mode  of 
cure.  I  do  not  mean  that  in  all  cafes  it  is  poflible  to 
reftore  the  patient  to  a  vigorous  ftate  of  health,  and  to. 
recover  the  ufe  of  the  joints*  When  the  conftitution  is 
broke  down  by  violent  and  repeated  attacks,  each  return 
exaggerating  the  complaint,  and  rendering  the  patient 
lefs  able  to  bear  the  fucceeding  one,  when  hard  diffufed 
tumefactions  around  the  joints,  oedimatous  fwellings, 
nodes  of  various  degrees  of  confiftence  or  induration, 
ftiffnefs  and  contraction  of  the  joints  with,  and  without 
fwelling  tumefaClion  or  atrophy  of  the  limbs,  weaknefs 
or  total  privation  of  ftrength,  fometimes  alone,  fome- 
times  with  various  affeCtions  of  the  joints,  have  rendered 
the  patient  a  feeble,  gouty  cripple.  In  fuch  cafes  all  that 
can  be  done  by  the  moft  judicious  treatment,  is  to  reftore 
the  conftitution  to  that  degree  of  ftrength,  as  to  enable 
the  patient  to  fpend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  a  tole¬ 
rable  degree  of  comfort,  free  from  violent  ai)d  dangerous 
attacks,  with  little  more  knowledge  of  the  gout  than  a 
ftrong  conftitutional  tendency,  which,  upon  any  trifling 
irregularity,  will  certainly  break  out  into  an  aCtual  fit. 

But  by  the  prefent  method  of  treating  the  gout,  fuch  a 

* 

patient  muft  lead  a  life  full  of  mifery,  daily  expofed  to 
imminent  danger,  with  one  only  confolation,  that  his 
exiftence  is  generally  of  £hort  duration*  and  death  puts  an, 
end  to  that  mifery  which  medical  treatment,  founded  upon 
miftaken  notions,  in  vain  attempted  to  mitigate. 

Various  are  the  opinions  which  phyficians  have  ad¬ 
vanced  concerning  the  nature  and  caufe  of  the  gout,  and 
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many  are  the  regimens  advifed  for  the  relief  and  prevention 
of  it,  yet  all  allow  that  it  is  an  inflammatory  complaint; 
and  as  heat  ftimulates  and  relaxes,  increafes  the  pain  and 
fever,  and  very  materially  impairs  the  tone  and  function 
of  the  difeafed  part,  therefore  heat,  and  all  hot  medicines, 
will  exaggerate  every  fymptom.  This  is  evident  to  every 
perfon  that  underftands  the  nature  of  the  difeafe.  The 
prefent  method  of  treating  it  with  wine,  cordials  and  rich 
food,  muff  be  condemned  as  very  injurious,  as  it  only 
ferves  to  enflame  the  blood  the  more,  increale  its  velocity, 
heighten  the  fever,  and  make  the  fit  more  fevcre,  painful 
and  durable.  It  is  alfo  very  wrong  to  keep  the  parts  par¬ 
ticularly  affedted  in  the  gout  too  warm.  The  boodikin 
is  very  improper,  and  certainly  deftroys  the  elafticity  of 
the  fibres,  infpifiates  the  juices,  renders  them  more  acrid, 
and  leaves  the  affected  parts,  where  it  is  applied,  he*!- 
numbed. 

After  a  fit  of  the  gout,  the  mufcular  motion  of  the  parts 
afFedled  is  in  a  great  meafure  fufpended,  and  their  nerves  and 
fibres  are  extremely  weakened  and  flabby  from  the  irritation 
they  fuffered,  and  their  component  parts  being  ftretched 
beyond  their  fpheres  of  contadt  by  the  plethora,  and  the 
now  almoft  inactive  matter  hangs  upon  the  parts,  and 
forms  confiderable  fwellings,  which  are  often  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  heavy,  dull  pain,  and  which,  without  the 
afiiftance  of  art,  continue,  till,  increafed  by  fucceeding 
fits,  they  at  length  deftroy  entirely  the  motion  of  the 
parts  upon  which  they  are  formed.  Sometimes  indeed, 
where  the  fluids  are  not  greatly  vitiated  by  frequent  fe- 
vere  attacks,  where  the  nerves  and  fibres  are  not  much 
relaxed,  where  the  plethora  is  not  general  and  great,  and 
where  the  powers  of  nature  are  fuccoured  by  art,  we  often 
fee  a  critical  difcharge  of  gouty  matter  through  the  pores 
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of  the  Ikin,  in  the  form  of  a  thick  {linking  fweat,  by  the 
kidneys  in  the  form  of  a  thick  difcoloured  urine  $  fome- 
times  by  fits  of  vomiting,  when  an  acrid,  greendh  co¬ 
loured  liquor  is  difcharged  ;  but  mod  commonly  this 
critical  difcharge  is  made  by  ftool,  when  the  excrements 
are  extremely  acrid,  and  appear  as  if  they  were  mixed 
with  too  great  a  quantity  of  thin  acrid  bile.  But  in  place 
of  aiding  our  true  friend  Nature,  we  leave  her  unfup- 
ported  to  do  the  whole  work  ;  and  after  obtaining  a  partial 
advantage  by  forcing  the  enemy  to  the  extremities,  we 
ff ill  leave  it,  though  weak  and  enfeebled  by  the  attack* 
to  get  rid  of  the  gouty  matter  the  bell  way  it  can,,  which* 
feeble  as  it  is,  it  attempts  to  do.  This  1  will  take  upon 
me  to  fay  is  a  very  erroneous  practice,  and  can  only  pro¬ 
ceed  from  an  entire  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  difeafe, 
and  is  no  doubt  another  great  reafon  of  its  being  thought 
incurable.  The  gouty  paroxyfms,  as  I  {hall  afterwards 
prove,  are  only  an  effort  of  nature  to  relieve  itfelf,  and 
being  unable  to  expel  the  gouty  matter  by  fome  natural 
outlet,  and  thereby  form  a  perfect  crifis,  it  throws  the 
offending  matter  upon  the  extremities*  and  thereby  forms 
an  imperfedt  crifis,  and  people  in  general  are  fatisfied 
with  that  effedt,  and  when  they  fhould  be  molt  adtive, 
they  become  molt  indolent.  A  judicious  medicine  given 
in  the  fit  has  the  afliftance  of  nature,  which  is  at  that 
time  ftruggling  with  the  enemy,  and  fighting  for  vidtory  ; 
but  being ‘too  weak  to  give  the  enemy  a  complete  over¬ 
throw,  is  forced  to  compromife  the  matter.  In  the  heat 
of  the  adtion,  when  the  matter  remained  undetermined, 
was  the  time  to  throw  in  relief.  Sydenham  fays,  the  feet 
are  the  genuine  feat  of  the  morbid  matter  of  the  gout, 
which,  whenever  it  attacks  any  other  part,  clearly  proves 
either  that  the  tourfe  of  the  difeafe  is  obftrudled,  or  the 
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ftrength  impaired,  fo  that  nature  is  unable  to  expel  it 
according  to  her  ufual  way.  This  is  certainly  a  miftaken 
notion,  and  proves  that  the  greateft  men  are  fallible. 
Nature  has  not  given  the  feet  any  conftitutional  outlet, 
and  never  intended  that  the  body  fhould  be  depurated  by 
the  feet ;  and  if  the  conftitution  was  fufficiently  ftrong  of 
itfelf,  or  judidoufly  and  timeoufly  aflifted  by  art,  it  would 
never  form  a  crifis  by  depofiting  the  gouty  matter  upon 
the  extremities,  which  is  only  Hobfon’s  choice,  when  it 
can  do  no  better,  but  would  get  rid  of  the  offending 
matter  by  ftool,  urine  or  perfpiration,  the  outlets  which 
nature  has  appointed. 

In  the  animal  body  a  certain  degree  of  heat  is  neceffary 
to  produce  animal  heat  and  motion  ;  if  it  is  below  that 
degree,  the  blood  coagulates  5  if  above  it,  putrefa&ion 
and  death,  or  a  tendency  to  putrefa&ion,  and  all  the 
train  of  putrid  difeafes,  arife.  I  have  already  proved  that 
animal  bodies  have  a  great  tendency  to  putrefaction,  and 
it  is  well  known  that  heat  forwards  that  tendency  ;  there¬ 
fore  in  proportion  to  the  heat  of  our  bodies,  the  putre¬ 
factive  progrefs  will  be  quicker  or  flower.  Huxham  fays, 
that  a  perfon  who  lives  upon  water  only,  and  flefh  and  fifh, 
without  any  thing  either  acid  or  acefcent,  foon  contracts 
a  very  great  ranknefs  in  all  his  humours,  he  grows  fever- 
ifh,  and  at  laft  his  blood  runs  into  a  ftate  of  putrefaction. 
Again,  as  the  heat  depends  upon  the  aCtion  of  the  nerves 
upon  the  veffels  and  their  contained  fluids,  and  the  fer¬ 
mentation  or  felf-moving  quality  in  the  blood,  fo  the  heat 
will  be  proportioned  to  that  caufe,  and  the  putrefactive 
progrefs  will  be  quicker  or  flower.  But  in  gouty  habits, 
the  nervous  influence  upon  the  body  is  greater  than  in 
other  conftitutions,  therefore  the  blood  is  hot  and  en- 
flamed,  and  the  folids  have  a  rigid  and  vicious  fenfibility  ; 

and 
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and  as  heat,  and  all  hot  bodies,  tend  to  promote  thefe 
effe&s,  gouty  people  fhould  avoid  too  much  heat,  efpeci- 
ally  in  the  feet.  The  common  method  of  treating  this 
complaint  is  however  very  contrary  to  this  dodfrine,  and 
is  the  caufe  of  the  fwelling  and  weaknefs  remaining  far 
long  after  the  fit  is  gone^  and  produces  that  chalky  or 
gouty  matter  which  lodges  upon  the  joints.  From  our 
inattention  to  nature  we  become  great  enemies  toour- 
felves,  and  where  we  ought  to  pay  the  greatefl  attention* 
We  often  pay  the  leaf!.  The  fooner  the  joints  are  relieved 
from  pain  and  diftenfions,  the,  let's  their  ftrength  will  be’ 
impaired,  and  the  obftrudlions  will  not  fix  fo  ftrongiy 
upon  them,  fo  as  to  impair  or  deftroy  their  power  of 
action ;  but  in  place  of  this,  the  general  practice  is  to 
increafe  the  fever  and  caufe  of  the  difeafe,  and  at  the  fame 
time  relax  and  heat  the  parts  affected  by  flannels,  boodi- 
kin,  wool,  kc.  that  the  humours  may  be  infpiffated  and 
hardened  into  (tone,  and  the  joints  burnt  up  into  a  cinder* 
that  they  may  be  deprived  as  much  as  polfible  of  all  power 
to  move,  and  the  patient  left  a  gouty  cripple  for  the  re-' 
mainder  of  his  days. 

In  all  putrid  bodies  and  feeptic  fermentations  there  is  g 
predominant  alkali.  Huxham  fays,  that  the  ftrongeft  ve¬ 
getable  acids  we  take  in  with  our  food  are  by  the  vis  vitse 
changed  into  a  neutral,  or  a  kind  of  ammoniacal  fairs  $ 
and  by  being  longer  and  longer  expofed  to  the  a£Hon  of 
the  veffels  and  heat  of  the  body,  they  more  and  more 
approach  to  an  alkaline  nature,  and  at  length  would 
actually  become  alkaline,  were  they  not  diluted,  wafhed 
off,  and  corre&ed  by  acefcent  drink  and  diet.  The  blood 
and  juices,  as  they  degenerate  into  a  putrefcent  ftate,  be¬ 
come  more  and  more  alkaline,  therefore  the  blood  of 
gouty  people  abounds  too  much  with  an  alkaline  humour. 
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That  the  acrimony  of  the  gout  is  of  an  alkaline  nature, 
appears  from  various  experiments.  If  a  little  of  the  fyrup 
of  violets  is  put  into  the  ferum  of  the  blood  of  a  healthy 
perfon,  and  one  in  a  violent  fit  of  the  gout,  the  latter  will 
be  much  greener  than  the  former,  which  fhews  that  there 
is  more  of  an  alkaline  body  in  the  one  than  in  the  other. 
If  there  was  an  acid,  the  fyrup  of  violets  would  turn  the 
ferum  to  a  red  colour.  Diftill  equal  quantities  of  healthy 
and  gouty  blood  with  the  fame  degree  of  fire,  and  con¬ 
tinued  for  the  fame  length  of  time,  the  gouty  blood  will 
produce  full  one  quarter  part  more  of  alkaline  fpirit  than 
the  healthy.  This  is  a  matter  of  no  fmall  confequence 
in  the  treatment  of  the  gout ;  if  an  alkali  is  predominant, 
then  acids,  fruit,  vegetables,  all  acefcent  food,  cool  aci¬ 
dulated  liquors,  and  gentle  cooling  phyfic,  fhould  be 
recommended  5  but  if  an  acid  abounds,  all  fceptics,  heat, 
animal  food  long  kept,  hot  fpicy  meat  and  fpirituous 
liquors,  are  wholefome  ;  coiitraria  enlm  contrariis  vlncuntur . 
Yet  in  the  gout,  though  the  fluids  have  a  ftrong  tendency 
to  folution,  and  confequently  abound  with  an  alkali, 
we  fee  that  complaint  too  commonly  and  almoft  uni- 
verfally  treated  with  hot  cordial  fpirituous  liquor,  high 
feafoned  and  rich  food,  which  is  one  caufe  that  phyficians 
prefcribe  with  fo  little  credit  to  themfelves,  or  benefit  to 
their  patients,  and  ftrengthens  the  popular  opinion  of  the 
gout’s  being  incurable. 

In  the  gout  there  is  a  plethora,  as  we  fhall  afterwards 
prove  5  and  that  plethora  is,  by  the  vital  powers,  lodged 
upon  the  extremities  in  every  paroxafm ;  but  a  plethora 
always  produces  a  proportionable  degree  of  relaxation 
in  the  over-ftretched  veflels  ;  therefore,  by  keeping  the 
feet  fo  hot,  the  plethora  is  increafed,  the  veflels  are  re¬ 
laxed,  and  thereby  become  liable  to  have  a  load  of 
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humours  thrown  upon  them,  upon  every  occafion,  when 
the  blood  is  heated^  or  the  nifus  of  the  circulation  in¬ 
verted,  and  turned  upon  the  internal  vifcera  by  cold* 
obftrudled  perfpiration,  &c.  and  the  feet  are  thereby 
made  the  fink  of  the  body ;  and  what  in  other  confti- 
tutions  would  pafs  off  by  urine,  perfpiration,  or  two  or 
three  lax  ftools,  occafions  a  fit  of  the  gout.  By  keeping 
the  feet  too  hot,  a  gouty  conftitution  is  formed  by  art, 
the  equilibrium  between  them  and  the  reft  of  the  body 

V  • 

is  deftroyed,  and  in  fuch  a  conftitution  the  nifus  of  the 
circulation  tends  as  'naturally  to  the  feet,  as  obftrudted 
perfpiration  and  a  relaxation  of  the  internal  organs  give 
an  advantage  to  the  external,  and  occafion  a  load  upon 
the  lungs,  ftomach,  or  bowels.  This  material  error  in 
the  treatment  of  the  gout  is  the  caufe  of  its  frequent 
returns  ;  for  after  two  or  three  fits,  a  gouty  conftitution 
is  unavoidably  formed,  and  the  feet  muft  certainly  be 
affected  upon  every  flight  occafion.  What  would  only 
occafion  a  flight  cold,  trifling  fever,  or  a  little  griping 
pain  in  the  bowels,  not  perhaps  worth  mentioning,  would 
in  an  artificially  formed  gouty  conftitution  produce  a  fit  of 
the  gout,  which  may  perhaps  confine  the  patient  a  confide-  \ 
rable  time.  If  the  gout  only  happened  to  prevent  any  dange¬ 
rous  illnefs,  fomething  might  be  faid  in  favour  of  the  prac¬ 
tice,  but  that  is  not  the  cafe,  when  the  body  is  feized  with 
any  alarming  illnefs  the  gout  does  not  make  its  appearance 
or  lend  its  aid.  I  appeal  to  the  experience  of  every  gouty 
perfon  whether  they  have  not  the  gout  from  very  flight 
caufes,  and  when  feized  with  a  putrid  fever,  or  any  other 
violent  attack,  whether  they  have  then  any  tendency  to 
the  gout.  By  this  mode  of  proceeding  the  very  intention 
of  nature  in  providing  fo  many  outlets  to  carry  off  the 
fuperfluities  and  occafional  fulnefs  of  the  body  is  fruf- 
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trated,  and  in  place  of  pafling  off*  as  nature  intended, 
the  plethora  falls  into  the  fink  of  the  body,  the  feet.  The 
perfon  that  puts  his  feet  into  fnow,  ice,  or  cold  water, 
adls  more  rationally,  than  if  he  wrapt  them  up  in  wool 
and  flannel.  Bathing  the  feet  in  cold  water  will  prevent 
the  gout,  and  bathing  in  hot  water  will  produce  it.  I 
do  not  mean  that  every  one  in  a  fit  of  the  gout  fhould 
cram  his  feet '  into  cold  water.  If  there  is  a  great  ple¬ 
thora,  known  by  the  intenfe  pain,  heat  and  inflamma¬ 
tion,  it  would  be  dangerous  at  that  time  to  invert  the 
nifus  and  flow  of  humors  to  the  extremities,  for  by  a 
ludden  conftridtion  of  the  parts  the  plethora  might  fall 
upon  the  brain,  heart,  lungs,  ftomacli  or  bowels,  and 
the  confeqiience  might  be  dangerous  ;  but  in  flight  fits, 
before  the  paroxyfm  comes  to  the  height,  or  when  the 
pain  begins  to  abate,  then  cold  water,  cool  air,  and  mo¬ 
derate  friction,  at  the  fame  time  carrying  ofF  the  redun¬ 
dant  humours  as  nature  diredls,  either  by  gentle  phyfic, 
mild  diaphoretics  or  diuretics,  will  do  wonders.  By  this 
method  the  fits  rriay  be  rendered  fhort  and  eafy,  and  for 
the  moft  part  entirely  prevented,  if  begun  early.  If  a 
gouty  perfon  keeps  his  feet  dry,  bathes  them  frequently 
in  cold  water,  wears  flannel  locks,  arid  when  he  feels 
any  pains  or  fymptorris  of  a  plethora,  reftores  the  equili¬ 
brium  by  depletion,  and  at  the  fame  time  lives  temperate¬ 
ly,  ufes  exercife,  and  moderates  his  paflions,  he  will 
thereby  remove  the  gout  and  all  itsfymptOms. 

After  what  hath  been  laid  we  cannot  be  furprized  to 
find  fo  few  goury  patients  cured  ;  it  would  be  a  wonder 
if  we  found  more,  confidering  the  many  capital  errors 
people  in  general  labour  under  in  their  notions  of  the  na¬ 
ture  and  treatment  of  the  gout.  If  I  was  to  give  di¬ 
rections  to  a  gouty  patient,  in  a  few  words,  how  he  was 
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to  proceed,  I  would  advife  him  to  do  every  thing  that 
was,  contrary  to  the  general  pra&ice,  and  to  avoid  every 
thing  that  was;  but  as  fomething  more  will  be  here 
expected  than  directions  fo  general,  I  (hall  firit  endeavour 
to  point  out  the  nature  and  caufe  of  the  complaint,  and 
the  firft  indifpofition  of  the  human  body  which  favours 

this  diforder,  and  by  what  means  the  nerves  and  fibres 
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lofe  their  elaftic  force  and  motion.  I  fhall  next  fliew  the 
method  of  treatment*  and  the  means  to  put  the  conflitu- 
tion  in  a  ftate  to  refill  this  terrible  diforder,  which  will 
be  much  more  meritorious  than  the  giving  of  eafe  and 
palliating  it,  when  it  has  already  begun  its  attack. 

The  gout  is  certainly  a  diforder  of  the  nervous  fyf- 
tem.  There  is  a  vifible  analogy  between  nervous  dif- 
eafes  and  the  gout ;  the  remote  caufes  are  the  fame,  and 
the  variety  only  arifes  from  the  different  conflitutions  and 
habits  of  body*  The  fimilarity  of  the  fymptoms,  their 
changing  into  one  another,  and  being  cured  by  the  fame 
remedies,  evidently  prove  the  analogy,  and  fhew  the  ner¬ 
vous  fyflem  to  be  much  affeCled  in  each  complaint*  The 
nature  of  the  fymptoms  points  out  indigeflion  and  fome 
peccant  matter  in  the  primae  viae,  as  the  principal  or  pri¬ 
mary  caufe  of  the  difeafe.  Baglivi  fays*  Omnia  remedia 
calculofis  et  podagricis  prsdcripta  inutilia  propemodum 
erunt,  nifi  vinum,  Venus,  otium  et  crapula  temperantius 
ufurpentur.  Etmuller  fays,  Bacchus  dicitur  pater,  Venus 
mater,  Sc  ira  obfletrix  arthritidis.  Hippocrates  fays,  the 
gout  is  not  to  be  cured  without  temperance.  Galen  afcribes 
the  greater  prevalency  of  the  gout  in  his  time  than  in  the 
time  of  Hippocrates,  to  the  great  intemperance  and  indo¬ 
lence  which  then  reigned.  Plutarch  obferves,  that  intem¬ 
perance  is  not  only  the  caufe  of  many  difeafes,  but  gives 

additional 
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additional  force  to  bther  caufes.  'Temperance,  fays  Dr. 
Stukeley,  muft  b£  inculcated  at  all  times,  for  though  we 
conquer  in  every,  fit,  •  yet  the  fewer  battles  the  better  for 
our  natural  {Length.  A  habit  is  always  growing  better 
or  worfe.  Porphyry  mentions  Rogitianus,  a  Roman 
fenator,  who  \ytis  crippled  with  the  gout,  but  being  car¬ 
ried  in  a  chair  daily  to  hear  Platonius,  a  Platonic  philofo- 
pher,  he  became  his  difciple,  and  by  living  very  abfte- 
miotifly  loft  his  goutn  Sydenham  fuppofes  the  primary 
caufe  of  the  gout  to  be  indigeftion.'  Whatever  contri¬ 
butes  to  improve  the:  digeftions,  fays  Barry,  and  regulates 
the  dilcharges,  particularly  inlenfiblc  perfpiration,  will 
give  the  fafeft,  though  flow  relief,  to  gouty  conftitutions. 
But  indigeftion  mUft  not  be  confined  to  the  ftomach  only, 
for  gouty  ftomac’ns,  as  the  gout  is  a  difeafe  of  a  pretty 
good  conftitution,  are  not  at  firft  fo  much  in  the  fault; 
the  defedf  is  often  in  the  laft  digeftions  and  fecretions  of 
the  body,  which  wall  happen  in  good  conftitutions,  if  the 
perfon  lives  intemperately,  or  ufes  little  exercife.  The 
effects  of  intemperance  I  have  largely  infifted  upon  in  a 
former  part  of  this  book,  where  I  have  proved  that  it  adls 
by  inducing  debility,  which  difpofes  to  a  vicious  fenfibili- 
ty  and  rigid  inflation,  the  nifus  of  the  circulation  is 
thereby  inverted,  and  a  plethora  in  the  larger  veiTeis  of  the 
internal  vifcera  is  produced.  In  confirmation  of  this 
opinion  we  may  obferve,  that  the  firft  fymptoms  of  the 
gout  are  manifeft  fymptoms  of  debility,  fuch  as  drowfi- 
nefs,  -wind,  wearinefs  and  dejedtion  of  fpirits,  laftitude 
and  great  weaknefs  in  the  wrifts  and  ancles,  ficknefs,  vo¬ 
miting  or  bilious  purging,  &c.  which  prove  clearly  the 
prefence  of  debility,  and  are  evident  cffedts  of  a  ledative 
caufe.  To  refill;  the  operation  of  this  fedative  caufe,  and 
to  obviate  the  plethora  and  oppreflion  of  the  internal  vif- 
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cera,  and  the  inanition  of  the  external,  nature  roufes  intd 
aftion,  and  vigoroufly  exerts  herfelf  in  her  own  defence  j 
an  effort  is  made  in  the  fyftem,  which  is  called  its  re¬ 
action.  The  native  heat  of  the  body,  and  reciprocal  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  internal  vifcera,  and  their  contained  fluids*  are 
increafed  The  degree  of  re-action  is  in  proportion  to 
the  irritability  and  ftrength  of  the  conftitution  and  caufc 
of  the  difeafe*  In  confequence  of  this  re- aCtion  the 
circulation  is  increafed*  the  blood  inflamed,  and  a  deri¬ 
vation  of  the  redundant  humours  is  made  to  the  weakeft 
and  moft  relaxed  parts*  But  in  gouty  conftitutions  arti¬ 
ficially  formed  into  that  ftate  by  injudicious  treatment,  the 
feet|  by  heat,  wool  and  flannel,  become  the  weakeft  part 
of  the  body  ;  nature  is  denied  the  privilege  of  making  ufc 
of  her  own  method  to  eafe  herfelf  of  the  offending  mat¬ 
ter  by  throwing  it  off  by  fome  outlet  appointed  for  that 
purpofe  by  providence  in  the  formation  of  the  human 
body,  and  the  plethora,  in  place  of  palling  off  by  ftool, 
urine,  or  perfpiration,  falls  upon  the  extremities,  and  the 
feet  are  made  the  fink  of  the  body,  and  forced  to  retain 
the  gouty  matter,  left  it  fhould  not  continue  a  fufficient 
time,  or  return  foon  enough ;  as  if  the  patient  was  In 
love  with  the  difeafe,  and  had  formed  his  conftitution  for 
its  commodious  reception.  When  the  fyftem  by  re¬ 
peated  attacks  is  debilitated,  and  nature  is  too  feeble  to 
evacuate  the  redundancy  by  fome  outlet,  or  to  throw  it 
upon  the  extremities,  and  the  conftitution  is  reduced  to 
that  ftate  to  which  people  atfirft  fo  induftrioufly  labour  to 
bring  the  feet,  the  difeafe  becomes  irregular,  and  produces 
fpafmodic  affeeftion  of  the  internal  parts :  the  patient  is 
tortured  with  wandering  pains  called  an  erratic  or  wan¬ 
dering  gout,  which  imitates  various  diforders  according 
to  the  different  organs  which  they  afFedf,  and  aFe  parti- , 
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eularly  dangerous  as  they  often  occafion  fudden  death  5 
the  whole  body  is  in  fo  relaxed  a  ftate  as  to  be  equally,  if 
not  better  prepared  than  the  feet,  to  receive  and  retain 
the  gouty  matter.  This  is  the  ftate  to  which  all  gouty 
people  may  expert  to  arrive  at  laft ;  for  I  will  venture  to 
fay,  and  appeal  to  the  experience  of  every  gouty  perfon 
for  the  truth  of  it,  that  no  perfon  ever  got  entirely  free 
of  the  diforder  by  the  common  method  of  treatment. 

The  gout  is  by  moft  phyftcians  fuppofed  to  arife  from 
an  acrimonious  humour  produced  by  indigeftion ;  but  there 
is  no  neceftity,  in  forming  a  juft  notion  of  the  gout,  to  fup- 
pofe  any  great  degree  of  acrimony  in  the  blood  from  the 
inflammation,  fwelling,  and  great  pain  in  this  difeafe,  for 
a  feparation  of  any  matter  incapable  of,  or  an  impedi¬ 
ment  to  the  circulation,  and  a  plethora  of  healthy  blood 
will  occafion  an  inflammation,  or  increafed  circulation  ; 
from  the  joint  operation  of  thefe  two  caufes  all  the 
fymptoms  pbferved  in  the  gput  may  be  accounted  for. 
The  animal  ceconomy,  directed  by  the  powerful  hand  of 
nature,  is  invariable  in  all  its  operations.,  When  nature 
is  oppreffed  by  a  load  of  matter  which  obftru£fs  her  in  her 
neceffary  fundfio.ns,  ftie  ufes  various  arts  to  overcome  it, 
and  unload  the  body  to  prevent  the  dangerous  confe- 
quences  of  fuch  obftrudtions.  That  effort  of  nature, 
however  inexplicable  to  us,  takes  its  rife  from  that  noble 
?nd  fundamental  law  of  nature  for  the  prefer vation  of 
the  animal  body,  and  is  th^e  principle  upon  wh-ch  life 
5ind  animation  depend. 

That  a  perfon  may  l?£  fvibje<ft  to  the  gout  frorn.a  re¬ 
dundancy  of  blood,  without  any  great  degree  of  acri¬ 
mony,  appears  from  the  afflnity  observed  between  the  he¬ 
morrhoidal  flux  anJ  the  gout.  The  go\it  may,  and  okei) 
does  fupply  the  place  of  the  hemorrhoids,  and  is  fome- 
V  -  times 
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times  Gccafioned  by  their  fuppreffion.  And  they  often 
attack  the  fame  perfon  alternately.  When  the  hemorrhoids 
ceafe  the  gout  returns,  and  on  the  contrary,  when  the 
gout  ceafes  the  hemorrhoids  return  and  carry  off  the  fu- 
perabundant  flux  of  humours  contained  in  the  blood. 
An  obfiruCHon  in  the  rnenfes  will  occafion  the  gout, 
and  the  periodical  flux  in  women  carries  off  thofe  fuper- 
abundant  humours,  and  is  one  reafonthat  women  are  not 
fo  fubjeCt  to  the  complaint  as  men  are.  Moreover,  caufes 
will  bring  on  a  fit  of  the  gout  fudden'ly  which  we  cannot 
fuppofe  to  aCt  in  the  leaft  on  our  fluids,  fuch  as  agitation 
of  mind,  or  a  flight  blow  or  ftrain  of  the  part  ufually  af¬ 
fected.  The  fudden  tranfitions  or  metaftafes  of  the  gout 
from  one  part  to  another,  are  often  much  too  quick  to  be 
imputed  to  a  conveyance  of  the  gouty  matter  by  means 
of  the  circulation  of  fluids.  Another  reafon  which  may 
incline  us  to  believe  that  the  gout  arifes  from  a  redun¬ 
dancy  of  humours  lodged  upon  the  internal  vifcera,  is  its 
obferving  periodical  returns.  The  gout  is  as  much  a 
periodical  difeafe  as  any  is  or  can  be ;  to  affirm  the  con¬ 
trary  is  to  contradi<ff  the  experience  of  moft  gouty  pa¬ 
tients.  On  account  of  the  regularity  of  its  returns,  it 
is  called  arthrites  regularis.  Every  fpecies  of  the  gout  is 
not  periodical,  but  experience  proves  that  it  generally 
returns  at  certain  feafons  of  the  year.  We  know  that 
the  feafon  of  the  year  influences  and  dlreCis  the  courfe  of 
the  humours,  and  is  the  predifpofing  caufe  of  periodical 
difeafes.  In  fpring  nature  unfolds  her  powers  by  the  ge¬ 
nial  heat  of  the  atmofphere  5  in  autumn  they  are  more 
reftrained.  In  fpring  the  heat  gives  the  humours  a  direc¬ 
tion  to  the  outward  parts  ;  in  winter  the  cold  impedes 
the  aClion  of  the  external  organs,  a  (mailer  quantity  :of 
matter  is  thrown  off  by  perfpiration,  the  internal  vifcera 
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are  loaded,  and  the  feat  of  action  or  the  nifus  or  tendency 
of  the  humours  is  changed  from  the  circumference  of  the 
body  to  the  centre.  This  produces  very  eflential  changes 
in  the  human  body,  as  health  confifts  in  the  due  balance 
or  equilibrium  between  the  external  and  internal  organs, 
and  that  nifus  or  tendency  of  the  humours  arifing  from 
their  felf-moving  quality,  and  their  direction  by  relative 
vacuums  from  the  ftomach  to  the  Ikin,  and  other  outlets 
of  the  body ;  if  from  any  caufe  the  internal  organs  are 
weakened,  and  their  fenfibility  deftroyed,  then  there  will 
be  a  vicious  fenfibility,  and  a  dangerous  degree  of  irritation 
produced.  The  internal  vifeera  labouring  under  a  plethora 
endeavour  to  unload  themfelves,  by  throwing  the  fuperfluity 
upon  the  cellular  membrane  and  extreme  parts,  the  adtion 
of  the  external  parts  is  impeded,  the  exhaling  veflels  are 
obftrudled  and  fhrivelled  up  by  the  external  cold,  there¬ 
fore  nature  finds  no  vent  for  it  by  perfpiration ;  the  con- 
fequence  is,  it  either  palTes  off  by  urine  or  ftool,  falls 
upon  the  lungs,  or  lodges  upon  the  extremities.  If  at 
the  fame  time  this  natural  plethora  is  increafed  by  luxury 
and  idlenefs,  and  the  humours  inflamed  by  the  intem¬ 
perate  ufe  of  hot  liquors,  fpices  and  high  feafoning, 
much  animal  food  and  venereal  paflions,  the  confequence 
muft  be  a  fevere  fit  of  the  gout,  or  fome  other  acute  dif- 
eafe.  When  the  matter  is  lodged  upon  the  extremities, 
the  pain,  fpafm  and  irritation  of  the  parts,  give  a  tenden¬ 
cy  to  the  whole  volume  of  fluids  to  the  parts  affedled,  and 
they  are  drove  thither  from  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  and 
crudities,  pain,  wind,  load  and  oppreftion,  which  juft 
before  affected  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  and  occafloned 
languor,  lafiitude  and  low-fpiritednefs,  are  now  tranflated 
to  the  extremities.  It  is  this  tendency  of  the  whole  cur¬ 
rent  of  fluids  falling  upon  the  ftomach,  heart,  head  or 

lungs. 


lungs,  that  often  occafions  fuJden  death.  When  the 
caufe  is  not  fo  violent  as  to  occafion  hidden  death,  it  pro¬ 
duces  that  cold  numbednefs,  oppreflion  and  languor  fo 
well  known  to  gouty  people.  All  hot  liquors,  high  fea- 
foned  meat,  and  venereal  indulgences,  are  certainly  poi- 
fon  to  a  conffitution  that  has  any  natural  tendency  to  the 
gout*  for  they  heat,  rarify  and  inflame  the  blood,  pre¬ 
vent  the  regular  and  uniform  mixture  of  the  fluids,  oc- 
pafion  obfl:ru£tions  and  detached  air  or  flatus,  and  pro¬ 
duce  fo  many  comparative  vacuums,  wheie  the  nifus  of 
the  circulation  is  naturally  diredled  b\  the  impelling  force  of 
tjig  nervous  fluid,  and  difordcr  the  whole  animal  ceconomy. 
Hippocrates  fays,  Corporis  pars  altera  alteri,  quum  tunc 
vel  illincmroruperit  ftatim  morbum  facit.  The  ftomach 
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.being  heated,  weakened  and  impaired,  adds  daily  to  the 
calamity,  qnji  keeps  a  confcant  tendency  or  nifus  of  the 
whole  volume  of  fluids,  which  nature  intended  to  be  re- 
gularly  difperfed  over  the  body,  tumultuoufly  rolling  from 
the  circumference  of  the  body  to  the  internal  vifcera  ;  and 
if  that  courfe  be  purfued,  and  temperance  not  fubftituted 
in  its  place,  or  only  continued  for  a  time  and  then  forgot, 
all  the  medicines  in  the  world  will  avail  nothing.  For 
proper  medicines,  temperance  and  exercife,  will  not  build 
up  fo  faff,  as  intemperance  and  irregularity  will  pull 
dpwn. 

The  fluids  of  gouty  people  in  the  intervals  of  the  fits, 
and  jufl:  before  its  appearance,  do  not  feem  to  differ  fenfi- 
|dy  from  thofe  in  perfedf  health  ;  and  though  fome  va¬ 
riations  have  been  fometimes  perceived  during  the  pa- 
roxyfm,  and  the  blood  then  has  more  of  an  alkalefcent  qua¬ 
lity,  yet  that  difference  feems  much  more  probable  to  be 
the  confequence  than  the  caufe  of  the  fit.  A  difeafe 
therefore  may  and  does  often  arife  from  no  other  caufe 
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originally  than  the  concert  of  action  and  intimate  har¬ 
mony  between  the  brain,  ftomach,  abdomen  and  whole 
expanfe  of  the  cellular  membrane  being  deftroyed,  the 
equilibrium  of  health  loft,  and  the  animal  powers  impro¬ 
perly  diftributed.  Were  the  pureft  mafs  of  humours  to 
circulate  through  the  founded  ve(Tels  in  any  individual 
thus  circumstanced,  he  muft  certainly  be  ill.  This  method 
of  accounting  for  the  gout  enables  us  to  underftand  how 
a  fudden  fright  will  remove  a  fit  of  the  gout,  and  alfo 
how  cold,  drain,  &c.  will  occaiion  it.  Hoffman  fays, 
it  is  not  poflifile  that  we  can  explain  the  true  caufes  of 
the  gout,  but  by  the  fuperabundance  of  the  blood,  and 
the  difficulty  with  which  it  circulates. 

It  is  a  doubt  to  me  whether  there  ever  is  any  grea$  de¬ 
gree  of  acrimony  in  the  fluids  of  the  body,  except  what 
arifes  from  putrefcency  ;  the  only  change,  which  wc  can 
with  certainty  fay,  happens  in  the  human  body.  But 
putrefaction  produces  very  great  changes  both  in  the  fluids 
and  folids,  and  is  fufficient  to  induce  all  the  fymptoms  we 
feel.  By  putrefaction  the  blood  is  difiolved,  and  lofes 
that  firmnefs  and  confiftence  of  its  parts  neceflfary  to 
carry  on  a  regular  circulation,  and  becomes  more  anima- 
lized,  alkalefcent  and  corrofive,  the  homogeneous  parts 
unite,  a  windy  flatus  is  detached,  the  folids  are  tender 
and  relaxed,  the  aflimilation  and  fecretions  are  irregular, 
the  nifus  of  the  humours  from  the  center  to  the  circum¬ 
ference  being  impeded,  the  equilibrium  or  concert  of 
aCtion  between  the  internal  and  external  organs  is  thereby 
injured  and  interrupted,  obftruCtions  are  formed,  and  thefe 
obftruCtions,  by  undergoing  a  ftill  greater  degree  of  pu¬ 
trefaction,  may  form  cancerous  or  fcrophulous  fores  or 
ulcers  upon  the  external  furface  of  the  body,  or  in  the  in¬ 
ternal  cavities  of  the  veflels,  and  by  abforption  contami¬ 
nate 
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nate  the  whole  mafs  of  blood  ;  or  they  may  form  hard, 
indolent,  fchirrous  tumors,  which,  being  lodged  upon 
the  joints  by  a  fermentative  or  increafed  motion  in  the 
blood,  and  by  the  motion  and  adlion  of  the  joints,  will 
wear  the  fame  chalky,  or  foil'd  appearance,  as  the  con¬ 
cretions  left  there  by  repeated  fits  of  the  gout.  If  we 
attend  to  the  nature  of  the  primary  elements,  explained 
in  the  firft  chapter,  we  (hall  eafily  underftand  how  chalk 
Hones  are  formed  upon  the  joints,  which  being  repeatedly 
overcharged  with  a  great  quantity  of  rarified  blood  lodg¬ 
ing  a  fufficent  time  to  become  hard  and  vifeid,  are  left  at 
laffc  full  of  hard  knobs,  which  are  nothing  more  than  the 
fluids  condenfated,  hardened  and  deprived  of  their  vola¬ 
tile  and  balfamic  parts,  the  more  earthy  parts  remain  in 
form  of  nodes  and  chalk  Hones  upon  the  joints.  For  thefe 
hard,  indolent,  earthy  fubflances  are  not  formed  till  after 
repeated  fits  of  the  gout  have  feparated  a  large  quantity, 
and  wrought  it  up  .to  its  moH  exalted  Hate.  Hoffman 
fays,  that  nothing  deflroys  and  coagulates  the  mucilage 
of  the  joints  more  than  the  weather,  vinegars,  and  fait  of 
tartar;  therefore  concludes,  that  wines  which  abound  with 
tartar  are  very  apt  to  produce  arthritic  diforders.  The 
puffing  and  foft  fwelling  in  the  joints  of  fome  gouty  peo¬ 
ple  is  wind,  pent  up  and  detached  from  the  common  mafs 
of  circulating  fluids.  Wind  produced  by  putrefcency  is 
the  caufe  of  many  fymptoms,  and  exaggerates  every  com¬ 
plaint.  Baron  Van  Swieten  mentions  the  cafe  of  a  gan¬ 
grened  leg  which  received  no  advantage  from  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  antifceptic  medicines,  but  the  patieilt  by  void¬ 
ing  a  great  quantity  of  wind  was  foon  after  cured.  Wind 
always  accompanies  indigeffion,  and  is  one  of  the  firffi 
fymptoms  of  it. 
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To  fay  that  the  blood  in  a  living  body  is  free  from  pu¬ 
tridity  or  acrimony,  and  is  incapable  of  all  fermentation, 
is  certainly  as  great  an  error  as  to  account  for  all  difeafes 
from  acrimony  ahd  vifcidity.'  Boerhaave  war,  too  fond  of 
acrimony,  but  he  was  perhaps  as  near  the  truth  as  thofe 
that  entirely  deny  its  exigence,  both  extremes  being 
erroneous.  Some  of  our  celebrated  modern  chymifts  fay, 
there  can  be  no  juft  comparifon  made  between  the  fluids, 
while  thev  circulate  through  animal  bodies  inacceilible  to 
the  air,  and  when  they  are  feparated  from  thofe  bodies 
and  expofed  to  its  whole  atftion,  and  ought  then  in  con- 
fequence  to  be  confidered  as  inanimate  fluids.  Solano 
allures  us  that  he  has  examined  the  blood  of  feveral  of 
his  patients,  in  diforders  where  it  might  be  fuppofed  to 
be  putrid  or  vitiated,  but  could  never  difcover  more  than 
a  balfamic  odour,  mingled  with  an  agreeable  acidity, 
therefore  concludes  from  this  and  other  circumftances 
that  there  can  be  no  putridity  in  the  human  fluids.  But 
Dr.  Lind  tells  us  that  in  differing  fome  bodies  that  had 
died  of  the  fcurvy,  the  ferurn  was  of  different  colours, 
and  fo  corrofive,  that  having  put  his  hands  into  it,  the 
fkin  of  them  came  off  attended  with  heat  and  inflamma- 
tion.  If  there  be  no  putrefcency  in  the  fluids  of  living 
bodies,  whence  comes  that  rank  fmell  in  the  breath, 
fweat,  and  ftools  of  patients  labouring  under  putrid  dif¬ 
eafes  ?  What  produces  cancerous,  fcrophulous  or  evilifh 
fores  on  the  body  ?  If  there  be  no  fermentation  in  the 
animal  fluids,  how  are  the  natural  qualities  or  matter 
changed  and  divefted  of  thofe  qualities  which  they  are 
tmiverfally  found  to  poflefs,  in  all  ftates  and  conditions 
where  they  are  acceftible  to  the  fcrutiny  and  examination 
of  our  fcnfes  ?  Why  does  fyrup  of  violets  and  other  mat¬ 
ters  produce  various  changes  in  blood  taken  from  d if- 
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ferent  bodies ;  and  why  does  that  blood  upon  diftillation 
render  different  proportions  of  fpirit  and  fait,  and  taken 
from  the  fame  body  in  a  healthy  and  difeafed  ftate,  dif- 
cover  the  fame  variety,  if  the  fluids  underwent  no  fer¬ 
mentation  and  animalization,  or  fuffered  no  change  either 
in  ficknefs  or  health  ? 

In  the  gout  there  are  three  ftages  to  beobferved.  In* 
temperance,  venery,  and  all  the  other  caufes  which  I 
have  already  mentioned,  relax  the  ftomach,  inflame  the 
blood,  produce  a  vicious  ferifibility  in  the  folids,  and 
give  a.  retrograde  tendency  of  the  humours  to  the  inter¬ 
nal  vifcera,  which  produces  a  plethora,  oppreflion,  wind, 
darting  pains,  faintnefs,  &c.  Thefe  are  the  feeds  {own 
in  the  ftomach,  or  the  firft  fymptoms  of  the  erratic  or 
unfettled  gout ;  this  is  the  firft  ftage.  The  fecond  ftage 
is  when  the  paroxyfms  or  fits  become  regular.  The 
third  ftage  begins  when  nature  is  fo  enfeebled,  and  the 
internal  vifcera  fo  relaxed  and  weakened  by  frequent  at¬ 
tacks  of  this  diforder  and  repeated  adts  of  intemperance, 
that  fhe  is  no  longer  able  to  throw  off  the  redundant 
and  vitiated  fluids  by  any  outlet,  or  depoflt  them  upon  the 
extremities.  Then  the  fits  are  imperfedf,  and  the  gou$ 
takes  poffefiion  of  every  part  of  the  body. 

The  accumulation  of  gouty  matter  in  the  body,  and  the 
fymptoms  of  an  approaching  gout,  are  known  by  acute 
flying  pains,  beginning  in  the  remote  and  minute  veff 
fels,  afterwards  producing  head-achs,  vertigos,  ipdigef- 
tion,  wind  and  rumbling  pains  in  the  belly,  lo£s  of  ap¬ 
petite,  naufea,  ficknefs,  reaching  and  vomiting,  {harp, 
bilious  and  corrofive  matter,  with  violent  fhooting  pains 
now  and  then  in  the  joints  of  the  elbows,  hands,  knees 
and  feet,  or  a  numbed  kind  of  pain  in  the  elbows,  ends 
of  the  fingers  and  ancles,  and  fometimes  in  the  legs  and 
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thighs*  a  tingling  in  the  ears,  dimnefs  of  fight,  a  weari- 
jiefs,  and  great  oppreflion  and  deje&ion  of  fpirits,  a 
general  latitude  and  great  weaknefs  in  the  wrifts  and  an* 
cles,  a  fenfation  as  if  wind  and  water  were  palling  down 
the  thighs,  a  heavinefs  and  fenfe  of  weight  in  the  legs* 
great  anxiety  and  faintnefs,  tingling*  a  clamminels, 
and  bad  tafte  in  the  mouth,  flight  heats,  fucceeded  by 
fhivering,  a  great  fenfe  of  fullnefs  in  the  veflels,  with  a 
little  feverifhnefs,  flatting  in  the  fleep,  and  at  other 
times  drowfy  and  lethargic,  the  pulfe  variable,  fometimes 
a  little  fuller  than  ordinary,  at  other  times  weak  and 
trembling,  or  beating  much  flower  than  in  the  natural 
Hate*  Do  not  thefe  fymptoms,  which  are  never  failing 
attendants  on  an  approaching  fit  of  the  gout,  ftrongly 
point  out  the  caufe  to  be  in  the  alimentary  canal,  which 
has  produced  a  debility  and  plethora  ?  When  thefe  or  the 
like  fymptoms  appear,  it  may  be  concluded,  that  there  is 
an  accumulation  of  gouty  matter  in  the  body,  which 
difturbs  the  motion  and  harmony  of  the  vital  parts,  and 
that  nature,  although  {he  is  not  extremely  opprefled,  is 
tiling  her  efforts  to  throw  it  off.  After  a  few  days  either 
thofe  fymptoms  increafe  confiderably,  or  they  fubfide,  and 
the  gouty  matter  is  thrown  off  by  fome  outlet*  But  if  a 
perfon  in  that  flate  lives  intemperately,  he  will  accumulate 
the  gouty  matter  in  a  much  greater  quantity,  and  the  fits 
will  be  proportionably  more  violent.  The  fymptoms 
increafe  and  are  often  attended  with  a  ftrong  fever,  and  a 
delirium  or  convulfions,  the  efforts  of  nature  to  throw 
off  the  offending  matter  are  now  very  ftrong,  but  the  op* 
preflion  is  fo  great,  that  if  not  loon  relieved,  file  m-u ft 
very  quickly  fink  under  the  burden.  In  thofe  cafes  it  is 
that  the  gouty  matter  falls  upon  the  ftomach,  head, 
lungs,  or  fome  other  vital  part,  and  occafions  the  moll 
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terrible  and  dangerous  fymptoms,  fueh  as  great  anxiety, 
a  low  trembling  pulfe,  fpafms,  violent  Teachings,  fub- 
fultus  tendiqum,  with  a  great  difficulty  of  refpiration, 
and  if  immediate  relief  is  not  given,  death  will  be  the 
confequence.  There  are  others  again  whofe  confuta¬ 
tions  are  not  fo  much  relaxed  and  overloaded,  and  who, 
by  li  ving  more  temperately,  prevent  the  gouty  matter  or 
plethora  from  accumulating  fo  fuddenly,  where  this  dis¬ 
order  will  hang  upon  the  conflitution  for  a  long  time  be¬ 
fore  the  quantity  of  matter  will  be  fo  great  and  offenfive 
as  to  excite  the  efforts  of  nature  to  throw  it  off,  but  ffill 
there  will  be  enough  to  fhew  itfelf,  by  a  variety  of  fymp¬ 
toms  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  by  (hooting  and  dying 
pains  in  the  extreme  and  mufcular  parts  of  the  body,  by 
acute  head-achs,  ficknefs  at.  the  ffomaeh,  naufea  and 
Teachings,  by  violent  cholics,  and  all  the  train  of  hyiterical 
and  hypochondriacal  fymptoms,  and  often  by  little  low 
remitting  fevers,  which  although  they  are  relieved  for 
the  prefent,  generally  return  again  without  any  other 
manifeft  caufe.  As  the  plethora  increafes,  the  pain  and 
other  fymptoms  become  more  violent,  and  if  the  caufe  of 
the  difeafe  is  not  carried  off  by  depletion  and  a  judicious 
regimen,  nature  does  all  file  is  able  to  relieve  herfelf,  and 
being  by  the  violence  of  the  pain  and  fpafmodic  con- 
ftridtion  upon  the  excretory  dudts,  deprived  of  the  benefit 
of  thefe  outlets,  lodges  the  redundant  load  upon  the  feet, 
where  the  patient  feels  exquifite  torture,  as  if  the  parts 
were  flretched  fo  as  to  burff,  fqueezed,  burnt,  torn  and 
gnawed  to  pieces  with  a  dog.  In  the  great  toe  is  gene¬ 
rally  the  moft  pain.  When  the  body  is  not  relieved  as  na¬ 
ture  intended,  the  feet,  and  particularly  the  great  toe,  be¬ 
come  the  feat  of  the  gout.  This  may  be  eafily  accounted 
for,  when  we  confider  in  the  firfi:  place  the  very  great 
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prefTure  upon  the  parts.  In  the  great  toe  where  the  gout 
firft  fettles,  the  fine  capillary  tubes  not  being  defended 
by  any  flefhy  fubftance,  eafily  yield  to  the  compreflion 
of  the  fhoe  againft  the  bone)  confequently  the  diameter 
of  the  veflqls..muft  be  lefTened,  the  particles  then  which 
would  have  circulated  through  the  large  vedels,  hick 
here  and  caufe  a  ftagnation,  which  brings  on  that  vifible 
inflammation  in  the  part  affedted.  The  capillary  tubes 
in  the  jpints  of  the  feet  and  hands  are  alfo  fmaller  than  in 
mod:  other  parts  of  the  body,  therefore  the  gout  firft  fet¬ 
tles  there.  Again  the  extremities  being  la  far  removed 
from  the  heart,  the  circulation  is  proportionably  more  lan¬ 
guid,  and  the  more  immediate  and  forcible  influence  of 
the  brain  and  nerves,  ftruggling  to  get  rid  of  the  enemy. 


propels  the  gouty  matter  to  the  extremities,  which  is,  as 
far  as  they  can  reach.  And  if  we  at  the  fame  time  con- 
fider  the  number  of  tendons  and  ligaments  which  meet 
together  at  the  extremities  and  impede  the  circulation. 
We  immediately  fee  how  eafily  a  redundancy  of  matter 
of  any  kind  may  be  retained  and  collected  together  at 
thofe  parts.  The  plethora  being  collected  there,  and 
falling  upon  the  ligaments  and  articulations  of  the  bones 
of  the  feet,  twitch  and  prick  the  nerves  and  tendons 
like  the  tearing  of  a  dog  or  burning  of  fire,  and  gives 
fuch  exquifite  pain  that  the  patient  cannot  endure  the 
{mailed:  touch  or  the  lead:  prefTure  of  any  kind,  and  the 
pain,  irritation,  and  fpafmodic  qonflriction  of  the  mem¬ 
branes  and  ligaments  occafion  a  greater  bovv  or  humours 
to  the  parts,  and  being  kept  fo  hot,  the  jinl  mrnation, 
pain,  debility  and  vicious  fenfjbility,  are  lo  much  increafed, 
that  the  feet  at  laft  become  the  fink  or  the  whole  body. 
But  nature,  even  in  this, {late,  thougn  we  have  induftri- 
oudy  laboured  to  throw-;  her  out  of  her  natural  courfe 
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of  operation,  does  not  withdraw  her  kind  efforts,  and  as 
perfpiration  is  the  only  evacuation  then  16ft  for  relief, 
fhe  labours  to  get  rid  of  the  enemy  that  way,  and  if  the 
plethora  was  all  thrown  off  by  perfpiration,  it  would  carry 
away  with  it  the  Caufe  of  that  difeafe,  but  very  rarely 
indeed  does  the  inflammation  of  the  hands  or  feet  procure 
fuch  an  abundant  difeharge  as  to  produce  that  effect. 

Can  any  one  read  this  defeription  of  the  fyfrvptoms  of 
the  gout  without  evidently  perceiving  the  principal  caufe 
of  that  difeafe  to  arife  from  fomethirtg  vitiated  in  the  ali¬ 
mentary  canal,  produced  by  intemperance  rn  eating  or 
drinking,  excefs  of  venery,  intenfe  ftudy,'  negledt  of  re¬ 
gular  exercife,-  Vexation,  & c.  whofe  powerful  action  in¬ 
frequently  aided  by  a  pfedifpofing  conftitutionaf  tendency 
to  thiis  diforder?  All  thefe  remote  caufes  a£t  by  inducing 
great  proftration  of  ftrength,  a  vicious  fenfibility,  rigid 
inflation  and  plethora,  from  whence  every  gouty  fymptorti 
arifes  ;  reaction  feemS  to  follow  them  as  an  effect,  and 
ail  thefe  three  eftates  of  debility,  irritability,  and  plethora, 
taken  together,  not  only  explain  the  fymptoms,  bat  pbint 
out  the  medicines  moft  conducive  to  their  cure.’  In  con- 
fequence  of  this  opinion  refpe&ing  the  nature  and  feat 
of  the  complaint,  we  are  di retied  to  a  very  different 
practice  from  what  is  commonly  followed.  We  fliall  find 
the  indications  of  cure  are  not  to  wait  for  the  defeent  of 
the  gouty  matter  upon  the  extremities,  to  ufe  a  hot  cor¬ 
dial  regimen,  to  brace  up  and  fortify  the  primae  vise,5  and 
to  expel  the  morbid  matter  by  perfpiration.  The  firft 

and  chief  indication  of  cure  is  to  evacuate  the  caufe  of 
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the  difeafe  in  the  readieft  and  fafeft  manner  poflible, 
which  is  by  vomiting  and  purging,  which  muff  be  varied 
and  proportioned  according  to  the  ftrength  of  the  patient 
and  progrefs  of  the  difeafe.  If  this  be  the  grand  inten¬ 
tion 
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tion  in  the  cure  of  the  gout,  a  phyfician  will  be  mod  at¬ 
tentive  to  what  is  of  the  greateft  moment,  and  will  di¬ 
rect  all  his  endeavours  to  obviat'e  the  caufe  of  the  dif- 
eafe,  attending  to  other  matters  as'a  fecondary  confidera- 
tion  proceeding  from  the  original  caufe.  To  anfwer  this 
intention  any  of  the  forms  prefcribed  in  a  former  chapter 
may  be  ufed,  varying  them  as  the  conftitu|:ion  directs. 
Sulphur  taken  internally  is  a  very  good  medicine.  By 
its  purgative  quality  it  carries  off  the  redundant  humours 
without  creating  great  diforder  in  the  bowels.  It  may  be 
taken  iir  a  fpoonful  or  two  of  milk  from  25  grains  to  a 
dram  and  upwards,  fo  as  to  give  two  or  three  ffools  every 
day. 

If  the  firft  intention  has  not  been  timeo  illy  and  ef¬ 
fectually  purfued,  and  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe  has  entered  ' 
the  habit,  difordered  the  fecretions  and  excretions,  in*  " 
duced  great  debility,  and  the  re-a<ffion  is  become  violent, 
then  after  clearing  the  primae  viae,  where  the  morbific 
matter  is  always  moff  redundant,  by  gentle  pnyiic 
clyffers,  whatever  tends  to  obviate  the  debility  and  re-' 
action  by  go -operating  with  the  efforts  of  nature  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  internal  vifcera  of  the  plethora,  to  make  a  more 
equal  diftribution  of  the  fluids  over  the  body,  to  direct 
their  courff  to  the  (kin,  and  to  prevent- the  recurrence  of 
the  paroxyfms,  will  remove  the  caule  of  the  diieaie,  and 
when  the  caufe  is  once  removed,  the  cure  muff  of  con- 
fequence  follow.  This  method  admits  of  many  variations 
according  as  the  fymptoms  direbl,  but  no  medicine  can  be 
better  calculated  to  anfwer  this  end  than  the  Deobifruent 
powder.  Dr.  James’s  powder  is. the  belt  anti  menial  pre¬ 
paration  in  fuch  intention,  and  will  do  very  great  fervice, 
yet  the  other  will  be  found  much  preferable.  It  promotes 
a  Iree  and  equal  circulation,  determines  *dic  food  to  tiie 
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furface  of  the  body,  leflens  or  removes  the  internal  con^ 
geftions,  increafes  the  lymphatic  abforption,  obviates  the 
fpafms  of  the  extreme  veffels,  favours  the  cuticular  dif- 
charge,  and  diminiflies  the  quantity  of  the  circulating 
fluids.  Hot,  irritating  diaphoretics,  or  alteratives,  which 
a6t  more  by  depletion  than  by  any  change  they  produce 
in  the  fluids,  are  extremely  injurious,  and  their  debilitating 
effects  are  moft  feverely  felt.  The  weaknefs  induced  by 
them  and  other  injudicious  methods  of  treatment,  pre- 
difpofe  to  the  irregular  fpecies  of  the  gout,  and  tend  con- 
fiderably  to  augment  the  feverity  and  miferies  of  the 
difeafe. 

The  fecond  intention  is  to  prevent  the  fame  caufe 
being  a  fecond  time  induced  upon  the  body  by  ftrengthen- 
ing  the  vilcera,  removing  the  conftitutional  debility,  and 
by  preventing  the  retroceftion  of  the  humours  upon  the. 
internal  vifcera  and  the  fpafmodic  conftriCtion  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal.  Which  is  done  by  ftrengthening  medicines, 
cool,  dry  air,  exercife,  temperance,  cold  bath,  &c. 
This  method,  which  I  fhall  ftill  farther  explain,  will  be 
found  a  fafe,  certain,  and  in  many  cafes  a  fpeedy  cure, 
in  the  gout. 

Coftivenefs  in  all  periods  of  the  difeafe  fhculd  be  in- 
ftantly  obviated  by  gentle  opening  phyfic,  or  clyfters,  as 
the  fymptoms  direct,  but  ftrong  purges  are  injurious, 
and  if  given  at  all  fhould  be  confined  to  thofe  cafes 
wherein  the  vis  vitae  is  too  ftrong  ;  they  are  very  hurtful 
and  even  dangerous  where  it  is  deficient,  as  they  contri¬ 
bute  to  weaken  what  ought  to  be  the  intention  to  pre- 
ferve  as  much  as  pofiible.  Mild,  foftening,  and  cooling 
aperients,  are  abfolutely  neceflary  in  the  regular  and  ano- 
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malous  gout,  and  neglecting  to  give  them  occafions 
crudities  in  the  firft  paflages,  an  increafe  of  the  fever,  &c. 
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When  the  ftomach  and  bowels  are  fubjedl  to  gouty 
fpafms,  it  will  then  be  moft  particularly  neceflary  to  pay 
attention  to  the  ftate  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels.  Gentle 
emetics  may  be  given  in  flight  fits  \  but  in  the  irregular 
and  wandering  gout,  where  the  patient  is  advanced  in 
years  and  the  conftitution  debilitated,  emetics  ought  to 
be  avoided,  and  every  opening  medicine  exhibited  in  fuch 
a  cafe  fhould  be  the  mildeft  and  moft  gentle  poflible. 
Bleeding  is  very  often  neceflary,  efpecially  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  gout,  to  obviate  any  urgent  fymptom,  but 
can  never  form  an  object  in  the  primary  indications  of 
cure.  Whenever  the  accumulation  of  the  gouty  matter 
has  manifefted  itfelf  by  the  abovementioned  fymptoms, 
with  a  great  fulnefs  of  the  veffels,  high  fever  and  violent 
pain,  there  can  be  no  danger  in  taking  away  a  little 
blood,  but  it  muft  be  done  with  as  much  caution  as  in 
putrid  fevers.  The  bowels  fhould  be  gently  opened  af¬ 
terwards.  When  the  gout  comes  at  an  early  period  of 
life,  when  the  conftitution  is  ftrong,  robuft  and  plethoric, 
and  not  broke  down  by  the  force  of  the  diforder,  when 
the  pulfe  is  hard  and  full,  and  the  inflammation  great,  or 
when  it  feizes  with  inflammation  any  of  the  vifcera,  as 
the  brain,  lungs,  pleura,  &c.  venefe&ion  is  not  to  be 
negledfed.  When  the  difeafe  has  long  exifted  in  the 
conftitution,  and  weakened  it  by  repeated  attacks,  when 
nature  is  become  feeble,  much  opprefled,  and  able  to 
throw  the  gouty  matter  but  very  imperfedtly  upon  the 
extremities,  and  not  in  a  fufticient  quantity  to  relieve  it¬ 
felf,  and  the  gout  becomes  irregular,  in  that  cafe  bleeding 
would  be  highly  dangerous,  and  expole  the  internal  vif¬ 
cera  to  dangerous  attacks,  as  convulflve  afthma,  apo¬ 
plexy,  violent  pain  in  the  ftomach  or  bowels,  delirium, 
peripneumony,  &c. 
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In  fome  infiances,  opiates  may  be  of  fervice  in  the 
gout.  Sydenham  recommends  them  as  the  dernier  refort 
in  the  mod:  dangerous  and  alarming  circumftances  when 
the  gout  attacks  the  ftomach.  In  cafes  where  the  pain  is 
fo  intolerable  as  to  overcome  all  patience,  the  moderate 
ufe  of  opiates  may  be  allowed,  and  at  the  decline  of  a 
paroxyfm  to  procure  a  little  deep,  but  their  ufe  requires 
the  utmoft  care  and  attention,  for  if  they  are  improperly 
adminiflered,  they  are  capable  of  doing  the  greatefl  in¬ 
jury,  and  that  momentary  eafe  which  they  procure,  is 
dearly  paid  for. 

If  the  pulfe  be  low  and  trembling,  and  an  oppreffion, 
and  catching  upon  the  breath,  a  dofe  of  mufk,  that  great 
eafer  of  pain  and  remover  of  fpafm,  may  be  given  with 
fpiritus  mindereri,  or  common  vinegar,  with  a  little 
water  and  fyrup  of  orange  peel.  It  raifes  the  pulfe,  mi¬ 
tigates  the  violence  of  the  pain,  removes  the  fpafms, 
leflens  the  heat,  compofes  the  fpirits,  and  often  procures 
a  pleading  deep  and  breathing  fweat.  When  the  confti- 
tution  is  flrong  and  the  pain  violent,  a  cataplafm  of  bread 
and  milk,  with  mithridate  applied  warm  to  the  part,  a 
common  treacle  plainer,  or  a  thin  dice  of  raw  meat,  re¬ 
newed  as  often  as  it  gets  dry  or  begins  to  putrify,  will 
give  great  eafe  and  fhorten  the  fits.  If  the  conditution 
is  weak  and  the  parts  much  relaxed,  a  blifler  to  the  part, 
or  an  iffue,  will  have  very  happy  effedls.  Agrippa  had 
his  legs  immerfed  in  hot  vinegar,  in  a  fevere  fit  of  the 
gout.  Cato  ufed  oil  of  vitriol  in  broth,  to  prevent  the 
gout.  In  a  fk  of  the  gout  the  antients  applied  a  poultice 
of  elder  flowers,  infufed  in  vinegar  and  bay  fait,  and  re¬ 
newed  it  every  twelve  hours.  By.  this  and  many  other 
preferiptions,  it  appears  that  acids  were  outwardly  ufed 
for  the  gout.  Certainly  vinegar,  and  all  acids  and  acidu¬ 
lated 
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Jated  drinks,  fruit,  vegetables,  apple  drink,  Hewed  barley, 
turnips,  flummery,  water-gruel,  &c.  are  very  proper, 
and  ought  to  be  made  ufe  of  at  all  times  ;  and  high-fea- 
foned  difhes,  much  fifh  and  animal  food,  fpirits  and  fpi- 
rituous  liquors,  are  as  prejudicial. 

When  the  force  of  the  gouty  matter  has  fpent  itfelf, 
or  when  a  confiderable  part  of  it  has  been  difeharged  by 
a  proper  treatment,  and  the  violent  pain  and  irritation 
of  the  parts  removed,  the  fame  gentle  opening  medi~ 
cines  Ihould  be  repeated,  and  continued  till  the  redun¬ 
dancy  is  pretty  much  removed,  and  the  harmony  of  ac¬ 
tion  between  the  folids  and  fluids,  and  the  whole  vafcular 
fyftem  reftored.  Then  the  relaxed  folids  are  to  be  re¬ 
ftored  by  the  Tonic  tindlure,  bark,  cold  bath,  cool  air, 
and  moderate  exercife.  The  feet  fiaould  be  bathed  in 
cold  water  as  foon  as  the  plethora  and  violent  pain  will 
permit.  It  is  not  prudent  when  the  humours  are  pour- 
in  2  down  faft  upon  the  extremities,  the  pain  great,  and 
Afever  high,  to  give  a  fudden  check  to  the  humours,  left 
they  Ihould  fall  upon  the  ftomach,  head  or  lungs,  and 
opprefs  thofe  veffels  too  much.  When  there  is  a  great 
quantity  of  matter  and  the  fymptoms  more  violent,  the 
fever  high,  attended  with  delirium  and  convulfions,  and 
nature  being  much  oppreffed  is  unable  to  throw  it  upon 
the  extremities,  fo  that  it  falls  upon  the  ftomacb,  head, 
lungs,  bowels,  or  fome  other  of  the  vifcera,  and  occa- 
fions  great  anxiety,  a  low  trembling  pulfe,  violent  reacta- 
ings,  fpafms  and  difficulty  of  refpiration,  and  (ubfuitus 
tendinum,  the  patient  is  then  in  great  danger.  In  inch  a 
cafe  I  have  adminiftered  the  Deobftruent  powder  with 
wonderful  fuccefs,  it  quickly  gives  relief  and  enables  na- 
ture  to  throw  off  the  oppreffive  load.  When  thefe  fyrapr 
toms  are  accompanied  with  a  diarrhoea,  it  will  do  uurt 
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by  increafing  the  diarrhoea  fo  much  as  to  leave  the  patient 
little  chance  of  recovery.  In  fo  dangerous  a  fituation, 
the  following  bolus  will  check  the  diarrhoea,  and  fpeedily 
remove  fo  alarming  fymptoms,  it  they  are  not  too  violent 
to  refill:  the  power  of  any  medicine,  which  is  often  the 
cafe. 

R.  Mofch.  3fs. 

pulv.  epecacoan.  Gr.  fs, 
bol.  armen.  Gr.  xv. 

fyr.  e  meconio  qs.  f.  bolus,  tertia  quaq.  hora 
repetend. 

Poultices  of  oatmeal,  garlick,  vinegar  and  honey,  or 
ftimulating  cephalic  plaifters  or  blifters,  fhould  be  applied 
to  the  feet.  When  the  gouty  matter  or  plethora  is  di¬ 
rected  to  the  extremities,  great  care  mult  be  taken  not  to 
weaken  nature  by  the  ufe  of  any  purging  medicines  ;  the 
body  may  be  kept  open  by  clyfters,  and  the  ftomach 
ftrengthened  by  a  weak  infufion  of  the  bark,  fpirit  of 
vitriol  and  lemon  peel.  It  is  better  to  permit  theparoxyfm 
to  be  drawn  out  to  fome  length,  than  to  run  the  hazard 
of  the  plethora  falling  upon  the  internal  vifcera.  When 
the  violence  of  the  fymptoms  are  removed,  the  putient 
then  may  be  treated  as  in  other  common  cafes.  The 
method  which  reafon  direCts  and  experience  proves  to  be 
effectual  for  radically  removing  this  difeafe,  is,  as  I  faid 
before,  firft  to  remove  the  plethora  from  the  internal  vif¬ 
cera,  by  repeated  pukes,  or  by  gentle  dofes  of  cooling 
phyfic  ;  then  the  attention  fhould  be  directed  to  the  finer 
veffels  to  open  the  obftruCtions,  to  correCI  any  acrimony 
contracted  by  the  inflammation  and  plethora,  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  regular  and  free  perfpiration,  by  wearing  flannel 
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next  the  fkin,  and  by  taking  at  night,  going  to  ’  ed,  ei¬ 
ther  James’s  powder,  Mercurius  dulcis,  with  emetic 
tartar,  Kermes  mineral,  or  the  Deobflrucnt  powder. 
During  this  courfe  the  patient's  body  fhould  be  kept  open, 
and  great  attention  paid  to  the  operation  of  the  medicine, 
and  affiftance  given  to  nature  in  whatever  evacuation  {he 
inclines  to  promote.  If  the  medicine  operates  by  perfpi- 
ration,  a  draught  of  fage  or  balm  tea,  or  weak  white- 
wine  whey,  may  be  drunk  warm  going  to  bed  ;  the  pa¬ 
tient  fhould  be  careful  at  the  fame  time  not  to  expofe 
himfelf  to  cold  winds,  wet  or  damp  air.  If  from  the 
quantity  or  confiftence  of  the  urine  it  appears  that  nature, 
takes  that  courfe  to  relieve  herfelf,  the  patient  may  drink 
now  and  then  a  bafon  ol  dandelyon,  or  marfhmallow 
tea.  If  there  be  griping  pains  in  the  bowels  or  lax  ftools, 
nature  may  be  aflifted  by  a  clyfler,  or  a  gentle  dofe  of 
phyfic.  This  courfe  fhould  be  continued  till  the  patient 
feels  himfelf  light  and  eafy,  and  no  fenfible  effedts  can 
be  perceived  from  the  medicine.  Then  the  nerves  and 
fibres  are  to  be  braced  up  and  reftored  to  their  natural 
tone,  and  the  whole  man  invigorated,  that  a  due  circula-. 
tion  may  be  kept  up  both  in  the  larger  and  capillary  vef- 
fels,  that  no  redundancy  of  humours  may  be  collected  irt 
the  body  to  form  a  new  fit.  When  the  nerves  and  fibres 
are  left  in  a  relaxed  ftate,  and  the  mufcles  have  not  a  Ef¬ 
ficient  force  to  give  that  degree  of  velocity  to  the  circu¬ 
lating  fluids  in  the  minute  veflels,  which  is  neceflary  to 
obviate  a  plethora  by  debility,  and  no  methods  taken  to, 
{Lengthen  and  brace  them  up,  and  to  give  a  greater  rorce 
to  the  mufcular  motion  of  the  parts  particularly  injured 
by  the  gout,  to  reftore  the  harmony  between  the  external 
and  internal  organs,  and  the  equilibrium  between  the  fo- 
lids  and  the  fluids  s  when  no  proper  regimen  is  obferved, 
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every  method  that  can  be  ufed  to  obtain  a  lulling  cure 
either  in  the  gout  or  in  any  other  chronical  complaint, 
even  though  it  is  alfilled  with  the  ftridlell  regimen  and 
greatell  temperance,  muft  fail  of  fuccefs,  and  give  only 
a  temporary  relief,  becaufe  the  original  caufe  of  the  difordcr 
ilill  exiils ;  but  if  due  attention  be  paid  to  thele  things, 
a  perfedx  cure  may  be  expended.  Therefore  the  patient 
fhould  make  ufe  of  the  cold  bath,  and  as  foon  as  he  comes 
out  of  the  water  take  the  tincture,  and  have  his  body 
rubbed  with  coarfe  cloths,  or  warm  flannel,  with  cam¬ 
phor,  for  eight  or  ten  minutes,  and  then  ride  or  walk  in 
the  frefh  air,  or.  ufe  fome  exercife  in  the  houfe,  if  the 
weather  be  bad.  The  impaired  tone  of  the  flomach 
fhould  be  reftored  by  an  infufion  of  the  bark,  or  fome 
other  agreeable  flomachic  medicine ;  the  belt  I  know  is 
the  Tonic  tindlure,  which  will  add  as  a  cordial,  ftrength- 
ener,  and  deobftruent,  and  may  be  given  as  foon  as  the 
plethora  and  inflammation  are  removed.  The  feet,  which 
have  been  made  the  fink  of  the  body,  and  are  confe- 
quently  moll  relaxed,  deferve  particular  attention  ;  they 
fhould  be  bathed  every  night  in  cold  water,  with  a  little 
allum  or  calcined  vitriol  infufed  in  it.  During  this  courfe 
a  proper  regimen,  flridl  temperance  and  exercife,  muft  be 
ufed  ;  and  at  no  time  is  the  patient  to  lofe  light  of  thefe 
efTential  promoters  of  health.  This  method  cannot,  fail 
of  foon  fortifying  the  conflitution  to  that  degree,  as  to  be 
able  to  refill  not  only  the  future  attacks  of  the  gout,  but 
every  other  chronical,  complaint.  It  will  be  necefiary  to 
continue  the  cold  bath  a  confiderable  time,  and  to  keep 
the  body  open,  to  obviate  any  tendency  to  a  plethora  or 
colli venefs,  The  want  of  fuch  a  medicine  as  the  Tonic 
tindture,  and  not  following  this  method,  are  the  caule 
that  every  mode  of  practice  hitherto  tried  has  failed  of 
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fucccfs  in  repairing  the  depredations  made  upon  the  con- 
ftitution,  and  ftrengthens  it  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  effectually 
to  rcfift  any  future  attacks.  Blifters,  iffues,  bleeding 
gentle  phyfic,  vomiting,  diuretics,  and  a  courfe  of  alte¬ 
rative  medicines,  may  give  a  temporary  relief  in  the  gout, 
and  many  other  chronical  complaints,  becaufe  the  ple¬ 
thora  is  thereby  diminifhed,  nature  is  confiderably  relieved 
from  its  load  and  oppreffion,  the  morbific  tendency  and 
acrimony  of  the  fluids  diminifhed,  and  the  harmony  of 
the  animal  oeconomy  is  partly  reftored  ;  yet  if  the  laft 
intention  be  neglected,  they  will  all  come  ihort  of  efta- 
biifhing  a  lafting  cure, 

When  the  conftitution  is  broke  down  by  the  feverity 
of  the  gout,  and  the  folids  have  loft  their  elafticity  : 
when  the  joints  are  clogged  and  obftructed,  and  con- 
fiderable  fwellings  formed  upon  them,  fo  that  their  motion 
is  thereby  greatly  impeded,  and  an  attempt  to  ufe  thefe 
parts  is  attended  with  pain,  and  the  patient  in  danger  of 
becoming  a  cripple  for  life,  then  the  laft  courfe  fhould 
be  continued  for  a  very  Jong  time,  and  means  muft  be 
ufed  to  diilodge  and  throw  off  the  gouty  concretions 
which  obftrudl  and  render  the  joints  ufelefs.  The  cold 
bath  ftiould  not  be  ufed  too  foon,  till  a  free  circulation  is 
obtained,  the  gouty  matter  carried  off,  and  the  weakened 
parts  confiderably  reftored.  Here  the  conftitution  is  very 
delicate,  and  may  be  eafily  overfet ;  and  it  is  not  an  eafy 
matter  to  promote  a  free  circulation  without  enflaming 
the  blood  ;  to  diffufe  a  genial  glow  and  cordial  warmth 
over  the  body,  without  heating  and  bringing  on  a  fever ; 
and  to  brace  up  and  reftore  the  tone  of  the  weakened 
parts,  without  retaining  in  the  body  the  obftruCted  matter, 
and  rendering;  the  obftru&ions  more  difficult  to  be  re- 
moved  :  to  do  this,  there  is  not  a  better  medicine  than 
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the  Tonic  tinbfure.  It  will  wear  off  the  crude,  gouty 
concretions  and  redundancy  of  humours,  and  depurate 

the  blood  :  it  will  promote  a  free  circulation,  and  afiift 

*  ^  1 

nature  to  work  its  own  cure,  bv  llrengthening,  invigo¬ 
rating,  and  diffufwg  a  cordial  warmth  and  abfivity  over 
the  whole  animal  frame.  After  the  ufe  of  it  for  fome 
time,  the  patient  will  be  agreeably  furprifed  to  find  what 
good  effects  it  has.  It  fhould  likewife  be  ufed  externally 
to  the  joints  moR  affebted,  by  dropping  as  much  of  it 
upon  them,  three  or  four  times  a  day,  as  they  can  re¬ 
ceive;  then  they  fhould  be  worked  backwards  and  forwards 
for  feveral  minutes,  and  covered  afterwards  with  flannel. 

To  conclude;  abfivity,  temperance,  peace  of  mind, 
and  a  regulation  and  due  management  of  the  paflions,. 
are  abfolutely  neceffary  for  the  prefervation  of  health,  and 
recovery  from  difeafe ;  but  fome  that  have  lived  the  moft 
regular,  abfive,  and  temperate,  and  who  have  had  no 
apparent  caufe  of  vexation,  have  had  the  gout  from  their 
conftitutional  difpofition  to  that  complaint.  Parents 
therefore,  who  have  children  of  tender  and  delicate  con- 
flitutions,  and  from  the  relaxed  ftate  of  their  nerves  and 
fibres,  may  be  fubjebt  to  the  attacks  of  this  diforder, 
fhould  from  their  infancy  ufe  every  artificial  means  to 
brace  up  their  relaxed  fibres,  and  to  ftrengthen  their 
mufcles,  fo  as  to  enable  them  to  give  a  due  force  to  the 
circulation,  and  to  throw  off  by  perfpiration  and  the 
other  evacuations  any  redundant  humours  or  acrid  par¬ 
ticles  that  may  be  formed  in  the  body.  This  is  a  duty 
which  they  owe  to  their  offspring,  and  which  may  con¬ 
tribute  more  to  their  temporal  happinefs  than  any  fortune 
they  can  give  them.  I  know  no  better  method  to  do  this 
than  by  the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath  from  their  birth,  and  the 
Tonic  tinbfure  when  they  are  a  little  more  advanced  in  age. 
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‘  C  H  A  P.  VI. 

Of  the  RHEUMATISM, 

J  * 

THE’  Rheumatifm  is  a  common  and  very  trouble- 
fome  complaint,  to  which  the  inhabitants  of 
iflands  are  very  fubjedt,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  damps, 
moifture,  and  fudden  tranfitions  from  heat  to  cold,  fo 
common  in  iflands.  It  is  often  endemic  in  fwampy 
countries,  efpecially  if  the  wind  be  {harp  and  cold  ;  and 
fo  much  refeqibles  the  gout  in  its  fymptoms,  that  it  is  not 
eafy  fometimes  to  diftinguifh  the  one  from  the  other,  and 
I  believe  they  are  very  often  confounded  together.  The 
rheumatifm  frequently  paffes  for  a  wandering  gout,  tho* 
there  is  certainly  a  very  material  difference,  and  great 
care  fhould  be  taken  to  make  the  proper  diffincfion  :  they 
are  two  diftimff  complaints,  and  differ  in  their  nature  and 
method  of  cure.  In  the  gout  there  is  more  plethora  and 
lefs  obftrudfion,  in  the  rheumatifm  there  is  lefs  plethora 
and  more  obftrudtion.  The  gout  arifes  from  intempe¬ 
rance,  indigeftion,  and  indolence,  and  has  its  rife  in  the 
{lomach  and  larger  veffels ;  the  rheumatifm  attacks  the 
fober,  induftrious,  and  ufeful  part  of  mankind,  who  have 

neither  the  means  of  intemperance  nor  the  power  of 

% 

being  idle,  and  is  occafioned  by  obftrudfed  perforation 
from  colds,  damps,  &c.  The  feat  of  the  rheumatifm  is 
in  the  liner  veffels,  in  the  lymphatic  arteries  of  the  mem¬ 
branes,  which  are  about  the  ligaments  of  the  joints,  and 
in  the  utmoft  expanfions  of  the  cellular  membrane.  The 
gout  rather  tends  to  fix  and  confine  itfelf  to  one  place, 
and  particularly  affedts  the  fmaller  joints  of  the  toes, 
fingers,  and  wrifts;  the  rheumatifm,  is  wandering  and 
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more  unfettled,  attacks  the  larger  joints,  extends  along 
the  mufcular  fiefh,  and  is  particularly  troublefome  to  the 
knees,  loins,  and  rump-bone.  In  the  gout  there  is  fre¬ 
quently  a  conftitutional  tendency.  The  rheumatifm  is 
particularized  by  no  fuch  diftinguifhing  mark,  but  may 
be  induced  by  its  remote  evident  caufes  in  almoft  every 
conflitution.  The  gout  does  not  in  general  attack  at  fo 
early  a  period  as  the  rheumatifm.  The  gout,  after  the 
flrfl:  attack,  for  the  moil:  part  returns  again,  efpecially 
when  treated  in  the  common  method.  The  rheumatifm 
may  at  firft  be  cured  never  to  return  ;  and  when  it  does 
make  a  fecond  vifit,  the  patient  can  for  the  moll  part 
affign  fome  caufe  of  his  relapfe ;  but  the  gout  returns 
without  any  fo  obvious  and  vifible  a  caufe.  Cold,  and 
particularly  cold  with  wet,  is  almoft  always  the  remote 
caufc  of  the  rheumatifm,  but  will  never  occafion,  without 
fome  other  concurring  caufe,  the  gout ;  it  may,  and  often 
does  haften  a  fit.  The  gout  is  moft  common  to  men, 
the  rheumatifm  appears  indifdriminately  in  either  fex. 
A  fit  of  the  gout  is  preceded  by  a  variety  of  fymptoms, 
as  flatulency,  indigeftion,  want  of  appetite,  dejection  of 
fpirits,  &c.  The  rheumatifm  has  no  fuch  previous 
fymptoms. 

The  rheumatifm  mofl:  commonly  attacks  ftrong  atftive 
people,  full  of  blood,  whofe  fibres  are  ftrong  and  tenfe. 
Such  a  perfon,  after  being  expofed  to  cold  air,  efpecially 
if  attended  with  rains,  finds  himfelf  heavy  for  a  day  or 
two,  his  ftomach  fomewhat  out  of  order  and  fqueamifh  ; 
he  complains  of  drowfinefs  and  chillinefs,  attended  with 
a  dull  pain  in  the  head.  Thefe  fymptoms  gradually  go 
off,  and  are  fucceeded  by  pains  in  the  fhoulders,  loins, 
or  whatever  part  of  the  body  has  been  formerly  liable  to 
the  duorder.  Sometimes  the  patient  is  feized  at  once, 
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without  any  previous  fymptoms,  with  very  acute  and 
fixed  rheumatic  pains,  which  are  much  encreafed  by  the 
heat  of  the  bed,  or  by  cold,  and  the  pulfe  is  very  quick. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  rheumatifm,  called  the  hot  and 
cold  rheumatifm  ;  the  one  is  increafed  by  heat,  and  the 
other  by  cold.  In  the  acute  rheumatifm,  the  feveriflmefs 
and  pain  are  often  very  intenfe,  the  blood  much  enflamed, 
the  head  affected  with  an  uncommon  ftupor,  yet  the  pa¬ 
tient  feldom  deeps.  After  the  firft  days  of  the  diforder 
there  is  a  great  propensity  to  fweat  without  giving  any 
relief,  the  fever  and  pains  foon  begin  to  remit,  and 

1 

fometimes  intermit,  but  return  in  the  evening  with  greater 
violence,  and  continue  till  towards  morning,  when  the 
fymptoms  abate  with  a  fweat,  and  return  the  fucceeding 
night  with  undiminifhed  violence.  The  joints  particu¬ 
larly  affeffed  are  red,  dwelled,  and  enflamed.  There  are 
no  chalk-ftones  formed  on  the  joints,  nor  is  the  dwelling 
fo  great  as  in  the  gout.  In  this  ffate  the  diforder  may 
continue  for  months,  until  the  patient  is  walled  to  a 
fkeleton,  and  by  the  pain,  dwelling,  and  inflammation  of 
the  joints,  is  almoft  didabled  from  walking. 

The  rheumatic  fever  fhould  be  confidered  in  the  fame 
light  as  a  paroxyfm  of  the  gout.  They  are  both  the 
vifible  operation  of  nature  in  her  own  defence,  and  is  an 
effort  in  each  complaint  to  open  the  obftru&ions,  to  expel 
and  clear  the  habit  of  the  noxious  matter.  The  ffrugglc 

which  endues  to  accomplifh  that  end,  produces  the  fever, 

«•  * 

which  is  now  an  hoftile  a&ion  of  the  offending  matter 
upon  the  conftitution.  Therefore  the  fever  ought  to  be 
confidered  'as  an  effect:,  not  as  the  c  ufe  of  the  difcafe, 
and  the  primary  intention  of  cure  is  not  to  fubdue  the 
fever ;  care  fhould  be  taken  rather  to  keep  it  up  :  for  by 
attempting  fuddenly  to  fubdue  it  by  bleeding,  we  coun¬ 
teract 
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teraCt  the  operation  of  nature,  and  thereby  lofe  tbeaflift- 
ance  of  our  beft  friend.  If  nature  had  been  able  to  have 
forced  the  enemy  to  any  of  the  outlets,  which  Providence 
has  appointed  in  great  abundance,  as  fo  many  Open  doors 
for  the  evacuation  of  the  offending  matter,  fhe  would 
have  proved  victorious,  and  formed  a  perfeCt  crifis  by 

perfpiration  or  fome  other  excretion  5  but  being  unable 

* 

to  obtain  a  compleat  victory,  does  her  utmoft  to  relieve 
herfelf,  and  forms  an  unfinifhed  crifis  by  propelling  the 
offending  matter  to  the  extremities,  and  lodging  it  upon 
the  joints.  However,  the  conflict  fhould  not  be  fuffered 
to  run  too  high,  left  the  patient  be  brought  in  danger  of 
his  life,  or  the  conftitution  receive  fome  material  injury  5 
for  obftruCtions  of  long  ftanding  may  wait  for  fuch  an 

4  i 

opportunity  to  annoy  the  patient.  Therefore,  when  the 
fever  runs  high,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  take  away  a  little 
blood,  not  only  to  leffen  the  fever,  but  to  prevent  the 
offending  matter  being  thrown  too  forcibly  upon-  the 
joints,  in  cafe  nature  is  obliged  to  form  a  partial  crifis, 
becaufe  the  more  forcibly  the  rheumatic  matter  is  pro¬ 
pelled  to  the  extremities,  the  more  tedious  and  difficult  it 
is  afterwards  to  remove  it.  The  ancient  and  modern 
praCtice  of  treating  rheumatic  fevers  by  repeated  bleedings 
and  ftrong  purges,  is  certainly  wrong;  it  not  only  im- 
poverifhes  the  blood,  which  produces  a  variety  of  future 
complaints,  but  converts  the  acute  into  a  chronic  rheu- 
matifm,  which  may  deprive  the  patient  of  the  ufe  of  his 
limbs;  or  plague  him  all  hisdife.  This  error  arifes  from 
confidering  the  fever,  not  as  the  vifible  operation  of  na¬ 
ture,  but  as  the  objeCt  principally  to  be  attended  to. 

In  the  cure  of  the  rheumatic  fever,  if  the  pulfe  be  full, 
and  the  fever  run  high,  fome  blood  fhould  be  taken  away, 
and1  the  body  opened  by  a  clyfter  or  gentle  dofe  of  calomel 

\  phyfic* 
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phyfic.  After  the  primse  viae  are  cleared,  the  Deobftruent 
powder  ought  to  be  given  immediately*  and  the  parts 
particularly  affected  bathed  with  the  Tonic  tindlure. 
Dr.  James’s  powder  is  an  exceeding  good  medicine  in  the 
acute  rheumatifm,  and  is  preferable  to  any  other  anti- 
4nonial  preparation,  as  it  has  a  natural  tendency  to  operate 
by  perfpiration.  When  the  fever  is  removed,  the  Tonic 
tindlure,  Peruvian  bark,  cold  bath,  air  and  exercife,  will 
foon  {Lengthen  the  conftitution,  and  reftore  the  tone  and 
clafticity  of  the  injured  parts.  If  the  fever  be  low,  in¬ 
termittent  or  remittent,  and  the  patient  fweats  without 
Ending  any  relief  from  it,  then  the  Tonic  tindlure  is 
perhaps  the  beft  medicine  that  can  be  given,  and  will 
hardly  fail  to  remove  the  complaint.  No  previous  pre¬ 
paration  is  necefTary.  T  he  dofe  muft  be  increafed  till 
fome  vifible  effect  is  perceived,  and  the  parts  affedted  fre¬ 
quently  bathed  with  the  fame,  and  then  wrapped  up  in 
flannel. 

The  chronic  rheumatifm,  fciatica  or  hip-gout,  lumbago, 
&c.  are  very  ftubborn  complaints.  Here  the  friendly  aid 
of  a  fever  is  wanting,  which  gives  the  complaint  great 
advantage.  When  the  chronic  rheumatifm  is  attended 
with  great  weaknefs  and  irritability  of  the  nervous  fyftem, 
the  diforder  fubfifts  from  a  want  of  tone  in  the  veffels 
affedted :  the  pulfe  is  often  weak  and  fmall,  without  any 
perceptible  hardnefs,  and  the  rheumatic  joints  feel  hard 
and  dry  when  the  reft  of  the  body  is  warm  and  moift. 
In  fuch  cafes,  w'hich  are  frequently  complicated  with 
weaknefs  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  hypochondriacal 
fymptoms,  the  bark  is  a  well-chofen  remedy  ;  but  the 
Tonic  tindlure  taken  internally,  and  applied  externally, 
is  much  preferable,  and  is,  as  far  as  my  experience  en¬ 
ables  me  to  determine,  an  infallible  remedy.  Every 

medicine 
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medicine  which  tends  to  increafe  the  tone  of  the  fyflem 
in  general,  and  to  obviate  the  topical  debility  of  the 

aftedled  part,  is  a  good  medicine  In  the  chronic  rheu- 

.  *  '  . 

matifm.  When  the  pain  returns  periodically,  the  fame 
medicines  may  be  employed  with  lingular  fuccefs.  A 
patient  fubjedt  to  the  rheumatiim  or  gout  fhould  wear 
flannel  next  the  fkin,  and  continue  the  Tonic  tincture 
and  cold  bath  for  a  length  of  time. 

The  following  are  good  medicines  in  the  rheumatifm, 

I  *.  N6  I. 

*  •  -  N.  A  ■  -  i 

R  .Rad.  taraxaci  in  mortario  contuf.  ^iiij 
aq.  fontan.  Ifei  coque  ad  Ifefs 
colaturae  ad de 

tart,  folub.  3  i  aq.  N.  M.  Jfs. 

Dos.  cochS.  Jiiij.  cum  Pil.  iiij.  G.ammon.  cujus  31 
f.  Pil.  N°  24.  ’ 

N°  2. 

R  G.  guaiac.  in  vitell.  ov.  folirt.  3  b 
Aq.  fnehth.  vulg  fimpl.  gij. 

Sal.  C.  O.  gr.  v.  fyr.  croci  3!  M* 


N°  j. 


R  Camphor,  fab  nitr.  pur.  pulv.  chib  <3  aa  fs» 
m.  g.  tragacanth.  q.  s.  f.  Pil. 

N6  4.  ’  1 

R  Julep.  e  camphor,  fp.  mindereri  aa  3  iij. 

Aq.  menth.  fimpl.  |i.  caic,  antimon.  illot.  3fs» 

Syr.  croci  3  ifs  M. 


N°  5. 
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\  '  '  * 

N°  5. 

R  Aq.  alexeter.  fimpl.  Jifs.  fp.  fal.  ammon.  gut.  30 
antimon,  diaphoretic,  fal.  abfinth.  aa  3fs. 
confedt.  Damocrat.  3fs.  M. 

N°  6.  '  *  '  ' 

R  Tindt.  guaiac.  vol.  Jfs.  folv.  in  vitel.  ov.  vel 
m.  g.  arab. 
deinde  adde  gradatim 
aq.  hord.  3  ifs,  fyr.  balfam.  Jfs.  M. 

N°  7. 

R  Mixtur.  falin.  3 fs.  aq.  cinnamom.  fimpl.  ^ifs. 

pulv.  contrayerv.  compof.  3i*  fyr.  croci  3ifs»  M, 

.  ...  *  •  .  /*/  : 

/ 

N°  8. 

R  Sal.  vol.  fal  ammon.  3i.  fucc.  limon.  Jfg. 

'  1 

aq.  alexeter.  fimpl.  3  ij.  elfent.  antimon.  gut.  1 5  ad  40 
fyr.  ex  althaea  3  ij .  M. 


N  CHAP, 
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Of  the  ASTHMA. 

,  *  -  ■  •  •  •  -  *  •  -  •  .*•,%  *  ■  •  .  -* 

ALMOST  the  whole  fubdance  of  the  lungs  is 
membranous,  confiding  of  the  trachaea  bronchia 
and  veficulae,  or  air-vefiels.  The  exterior  membrane  of 
the  trachaea  is  faid  to  have  longitudinal  fibres  to  fhorten 
it,  and  circular  fibrds  to  contract  its  cavity :  it  has  alfo 
an  inward  membrane  extremely  fenfible  of  fume,  dud, 
or  the  fmalleft  injury  ;  the  whole  cavity  of  the  bread, 
the  intercodal  mufcles,  the  diaphragm  and  dernum,  are 
covered  with  the  fame  membranes,  which  are  affe&ed 
more  or  lefs  with  inflation  in  the  adhmatic  fit,  and  on 
this  we  fhall  find  the  fymptoms  depend.  The  veficulae 
conflitute  the  great  fpongy  fubdance  of  the  lungs,  and 
they  too  have  mufcular  fibres  to  contract  them  in  expira¬ 
tion.  An  artery  arifes  from  the  aorta,  and  fpreads  itfelf 
through  the  lungs,  terminating  in  anaflomofing  capillary 
veflels,  which  open  into  veins  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
other  branches  of  the  aorta  in  other  parts  of  the  body, 
and  the  blood  circulates  in  thefe  veflels  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  in  the  other  veflels  arifing  from  the  aorta  in  other 
parts  of  the  body. 

The  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs  is  per- 
formed  in  the  fame  uniform  and  regular  manner,  and  by 

,  iU 

the  fame  ailing  powers  as  in  the  other  parts  of  the  body. 
By  the  reciprocal  adtion  of  the  blood  and  veffels  of  the 
lungs,  with  the  joint  influence  of  the  nervous  fluid,  thofe 
tides  and  reciprocal  ebbing  and  flowing,  fo  neceflarily 
fubfervient  to  the  regular  difpofition  and  didribution  of 
the  blogd  through  the  pulmonary  veflels,  are  produced. 

The 
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The  blood  having  received  a  fupply  from  the  liver, 
enters  the  lungs  in  a  very  animalized  ftate,  with'  inary 
volatile  expanding  particles  ;  when  it  has  filled  the  veflels 
of  the  lungs,  by  their  expanfion  the  thorax  is  diftended, 
which  prelTes  upon  the  peCtoral  mufcles,  erroneoufly 
fuppofed  by  their  aCtion  to  produce  the  diflenfion.  When 

i  t  *’  J  1  5  ;  1 

the  pulmonary  veflels  are  thus  fully  extended,  they  pfefs 
upon  the  air- veflels,  and  a  great  quantity  of  the  moll 
animalized  particles  of  the  blood,  mixed  with  the  volatile 
CiHuvia  or  vapour,  by  their  expanfive  force,  make  their 
Way  out  of  the  lungs,  and  rufh  through  the  trachaea  into 
the  atmofphere,  which  eafes  the  difteniioo  and  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  lungs  ;  then  the  prefliire  of  the  external 
atmofphere  forces  the  air  into  the  lungs,  and  di&ends 
thefe  air-veflels,  which  a<5t  as  temporary  vacuums  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  air  into  the  lungs.  The 
preflu  re  of  the  air  upon  the  furface  of  the  body  cannot 
for  any  time  counterbalance  its  preflur6  upon  the  furface 
of  the  lungs,  becaufe  of  the  conftant  ebbing  and  flowing 
of  the  blood  to  and  from  the  lungs.  As  long  as  the 
blood  continues  to  circulate,  the  lungs,'  and  all  the  other 
vifcera  of  the  body,  muft  inceflantly  vary  their  condition, 
and  death  only  can  put  a  flop  to  this  alterative  ftate. 
Sudden  fear  may  produce  a  temporary  ceflation  from 
motion,  but  an  entire  extinction  of  the  vital  principle 
can  only  perpetuate  that  reft. 

The  whole  of  this  compound  motion  is  called  refpira- 
tion  ;  when  the  air  is  palling  in,  it  is  called  infpitation ; 
when  it  is  thrown  out,  expiration.  This  is  erroneoufly 
faid  to  be  performed  by  the  aCtion  of  two  fets  of  mufcles, 
one  fet  enlarging,  and  the  other  contracting  the  thorax ; 
whereas  thofe  mufcles  are  entirely  paflive  agents,  and 
receive  their  motion  from  the  action  of  the  lungs.  If 
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refpiration  depended  upon  the  action  of  the  pcdloral  and 
abdominal  mufcles,  they  muft  be  convulfively  afiedled  in 
the  afthma  ;  then  we  fliould  obferve  them  to  move  with 
twitching  as  in  hyfleric  fits,  and  fuch  flops  in  breathing 
are  always  a  fign  of  convulfions*  But  no  twitching  or 
fpafmcdic  flops  are  obferved  in  the  aflhma.  An  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  pectoral  mufcles  or  pleura  affedls  refpiration 
from  their  vicinity,  and  as  any  other  feverifh  inflamma¬ 
tory  flate  of  the  blood  would  do,  not  from  any  active 
power  or  influence  they  exercife  over  the  lungs.  An 
obflrudtion  and  inflammation  of  the  liver  affedt  refpira¬ 
tion,  not  from  any  fhare  it  has  in  that  office,  only  from 
its  preflure  upon  the  lungs,  which  impedes  the  due  ex- 
pa  nfion  of  their  veflels. 

One  defign  of  refpiration  is  to  prepare  the  blood  and 
chyle  for  circulation  and  nutrition  by  folution,  and  by  a 
more  intimate  mixture  of  their  parts.  The  circulation 
of  the  blood  through  the  lungs  commenced  upon  the 
birth  of  the  fetus,  when  refpiration  alfo  began.  The 
blood,  upon  its  emiffion  from  the  right  ventricle  of  the 
heart,  has  a  vifible  admixture  of  chyle  and  lymph,  ancb 
is  a  heavy,  black,  grumous,  loofe,  and  heterogeneous 
mafs.  In  its  pafiage  through  the  lungs,  by  their  adlion 
in  refpiration,  it  is  converted  into  a  more  homogeneous 
fluid,  drops  its  black,  afiumes  a  more  florid  colour,  and 
acquires  a  greater  compadlnefs,  though  the  globuli  are 
more  divided.  In  the  heart  the  mixture  of  the  chvle  and 

j 

blood  is  imperfedt,  and  ill  prepared  to  make  its  pafiage 
through  the  finer  veflels,  where  it  would  be  very  apt  to 
flick.  Therefore  it  was  abfolutely  neceffary  that  this 
mafs  of  chylous  blood  fhould  make  its  preparatory  circu¬ 
lation  through  a  part  compofed  of  finall  veflels  full  of 
bladders,  or  air-veflels,  which  eafily  yield  to  its  circula¬ 
tion  ; 
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tion  ;  and  the  blood  by  that  means  fuftains  fuch  a  change, 
as  to  qualify  it  for  its  next  intended  courfe  through  the 
arteries  and  minute  vefTels. 

Another  great  and  important  intention  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs,  is  in  order  to  engrofs 
a  portion  of  frefti  common  air,  at  each  infpiration,  in 
exchange  for  an  equiValent  portion  of  the  molt  vo'atfle 
effluvia  of  the  blood,  exhaled  from  the  lungs  at  every 
expiration,  which  could  not  be  fo  conveniently  difeharged 
any  other?  way.  In  the  lungs  there  are  a  fet  of  air-veifels 
containing  air.  Thefe  air-veffels  confiii  of  a  pipe,  called 
the  trachaea,  one  end  of  which  opens  into  the  throat,  and 
communicates  with  the  atmofphere  by  the  noftrils  and 
mouth- y  the  other  end  divides  into  branches,  which,  go 
to  every  part  of  the  lungs,  and  whofe  ends  open  into 
fmall  caviti.es  or  cells.  The  air  in  the  lungs  is  generally 
in  motion  \  for  either  that  which  is  at  prefent  contained 
in  the  cells  is  paffing  through  the  trachaea  into  the  atmo¬ 
fphere,  or  a  frefh  parcel  is  palling  from  the  external 
atmofphere  through  the  trachaea  into  the  cells. 

Every  organ,  when  difeafed,  impedes  the  vital  adlion 
of  the  animal  oeconomy,  in  . the  fame  way  and  manner  it 
promoted  it  before.  Various  caufes  not  properly  aflhmatic 
may  interrupt  a  regular  refpiration.  Refpiration  depends 
upon  the  heart  ;  and  there  is  as  great  a  conne&ion  and 
analogy  betwixt  the  pulfe  and  refpiration,  in  their  fyftale 
and  diaftole,  as  between  the  contradlion  of  the  heart  and 
puliation  of  the  arteries.  For  as  the  heart,  by  its  lliocks 
upon  both  the  folids  and  fluids  of  our  bodies,  gives  an 
additional  vigour  to  the  animation  and  difpofition  of  the 
whole,  and  caufes  thofe  perpetual  collifions  which  irritate 
and  invigorate  the  living  flame  that  glows  in  every  part, 
and  at  the  fame  time  promotes  the  due  mixture  of  the 
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fluids,  fo  refpiration  continues  the  fame  procefs  through 
the  lungs.  The  contraction  of  the  heart  and  pulfe  alter 
refpiration.  Fevers,  inflammation,  and  every  difeafe 
producing  an  unnatural  irritation,  alfo  great  latitude 
and  relaxation,  fudden  fear,  &c.  afFeCt  the  breathing. 
If  the  conftitution  be  Full  of  blood,  and  by  any  accident 
or  irregularity  the  blood  becomes  much  heated,  rarified 

«'  j 

dr  fermented,  the  Heart  contrails  fall,  the  pulfe  beats 
quick,  full,  and  opprefled,  then  tj>e  lungs  are  foon  filled 
with  blood,  unnaturally  exalted  and  rarified,  which  oc- 
caftans  full,  great,  and  long  breathing.  If  the  blood  be 
ill-conditioned  and  improperly  ailimilated,  the  heart  con- 
trails  quick,  the  pulfe  beats  hard  and  quick,  arid  refpi- 
ration  is  thick  and  fall.  If  the  ftrength  be  much  ex- 
haufted,  and  the  fever  {fill  continue,  the  heart  contrails 
weak,  feeble,  and  fail,  the  pulfe  beats  fmall,  frequent  and 
bard,  and  refpiration  is  fiiort  and  fall.  Again,  if  the 
conftitution  be  weak,  relaxed,  and  feeble,  without  fever 
and  inflammation,  as  is  often  the  cafe  in  nervous  com¬ 
plaints,  the  heart  contrails  flow  and  weak,  hardly  to  be 
perceived,  and  at  other  times  throbs  and  palpitates,  in 
order  to  recover  the  loft  vigour  of  the  nerves,  and  the 
re-ailion  of  the  folids  and  fluids ;  the  pulfe  beats  weak., 
foft,  flow,  and  trembling,  the  refpiration  is  rare,  and  the 
Intervals  between  infpiration  and  expiration  are  long. 
As  the  contrailion  of  the  heart  declines  in  vigour,  fo 
does  refpiration  diminifh  in  ftrength,  and  vice  verfa.  If 
the  breathing  be  with  trembling,  ’tis  a  fign  of  weaknefs, 

■  as ;  in  the  pally.  If  the  breath  be  fuddenly  flopped,  it  is 
by  the  conyulfion  of  the  pneumonic  mufcles  or  diaphragm, 
as  in  the  hyfteric  apnea.  All  thefe  different  ftates  of 
refpiration  go  under  the  common  appellation  of  difficult 
breathing,  though  they  are  not  afthmatic. 

In 
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In  the  afthma  there  is  always  a  high,  flow,  rare,  and 
labonous  refpiration,  with  wheezing.  The  acn'tenefs  oF 
the  pain  and  inflation  make  the  refpiration  {mall,  becaufe 
the  breaft  cannot  be  diftended  as  in  pteurifies  :  ’tis  alfo 
derrfe  and  quick*  from  the  feverifh  pulfe  and  ratified  ftate 
of  the  blood.  An  inflammation,  tumor,  abfcefs,  and  all 
pbftrucbion  of  the  .blood-veflels,  give  a  flop  to  the  motion 
of  the  blood  through  the  lungs.  If  the  confiri&ion 
from  the  tumor,  abfcefs,  or  inflammation,  be  great,  re- 
fpiration  is, with  much  difficulty,  and  wheezing;  if  it  be 
left,  the  wheezing  is  not  fo  perceptible.  The  air-veftels 
being  ftraitened  or.  purfed  up,  make  the  infpiration  fmall, 
the  labouring  and  {braining  to  get  a  full  infpiration  makes 
it  high,  and  the  flop,  conftri&ion  or  compreflion,  makes 
it  flow.  The  thorax  feems  to  feel  the  weight  and  prelTure 
of  the  atmofphere,  becaufe  the  air  cannot  be  received 
into  the  lungs  in  fufficient  quantity  to  counterbalance  the 
preflure  of  the  external  air.  The  afthmatic  cannot  cough, 
fneeze,  or  fpeak  eafily,  becaufe  a  fuflicient  quantity  of 
air  cannot  be  drawn  into  the  lungs  to  produce  thofe 
actions,  as  infpiration  and  expiration  are  both  difficult 
and  painful.  He  cannot  move  quickly,  becaufe  in  ail 
ftrong  motions  ’tis  neceflary  to  keep  in  the  breath.  We 
may  therefore  properly  defcribe  the  afthma  to  be  a  difficult 
and  laborious  breathing,  with  wheezing.  The  feat  of  the 
complaint  is  in  the  lungs.  The  old,  phlegmatic,  weak, 
lax,  fat  and  unwieldy,  are  moft  fubjedb  to  this  complaint, 
which  prevails  moft  in  wet  foggy  weather  and  very  rainy 
winters. 

The  afthma  is  either  continued  or  periodical,  or  a 
fymptom  of  other  difeafes  :  it  has,  in  common  with  all 
other  difeafes,  diurnal  exacerbations,  and  is  greatly  in- 
fluenced  by  the  weather.  Some  people  are  born  with 
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weak  lungs,  and  are  upon  that  account  more  fubjedt  to 
the  afthma.  Its  paroxyfms  may  he  occaftoned  by  irregu¬ 
larity  in  eating  or  drinking.  The  afthma  arifes  from 
external  and  internal  caufes.  The  external  caufes  are, 
cold  air,  external  compreffion  of  the  cheft,  violent  exer- 
.cife,  damps,  poifonous  exhalations,  drinking  cold  water, 
or  bathing  in  cpld  water  when  the  body  is  very  hot,  will 
occafion  a  fudden  ftagnation  of  the  fluids,  and  a  coagu¬ 
lation  of  the  chyle  in  the  lungs,  and  produce  an  afthma. 
The  internal  caufes  common  to  the  continued  and  perio¬ 
dical  afthma,  are  an  inflation  of  the  ftomach,  an  ebullition 
and  rarefadlion  of  the  blood,  an  inflation,  obftrudtion, 
ftraitnefs,  compreffion  or  rupture  of  the  bronchia  and  its 
membranes  or  air- veftels,  or  fome  elaftic  vapour  or  de- 
fludfion  of.ferum  upon  the  nerves  of  the  brain  or  lungs. 
In  the  continued  afthma  the  caufes  mu  ft  be  conftant,  and 
arife  from  a  great  variety  of  primary  caufes,  as  an  infla¬ 
tion  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftmes  from  indigeftion,  and 
from  bad  and  ill-conditioned  chyle,  volatile  effluvia 
forming  an  elaftic  mafs,  a  windy  tumour  or  tympany  of 
the  lungs,  dropfy  in  the  breaft,  an  empyema,  inflam¬ 
matory  tumour,  abfcefs  or  tubercles,  a  polypus  in  the 
pneumonic  veftels,  heart,  ftomach,  &c.  known  by  a  pal¬ 
pitation  oftthe  heart  and  very  irregular  intermitting  pulfe, 
will  occafion  difficult  refpiration,  a  coagulum  of  blood, 
or  varicofenefs  of  the  veftels,  a  plethora  from  obftrudtion 
of  the  menfes,  metromania  or  hemorrhoids,  occaftons  an 
oppreftion  of  the  lungs  from  a  compreftion  on  the  bronchia 
and  vefioulae  by  the  fullnefs  of  blood  overftretching  the 
blood-veflels  ;  and  if  the  obftrudfions  are  fuffered  to  con¬ 
tinue  long,  a  confirmed  afthma  will  be  the  confequence. 
All  plethoric  habits,  where  there  is  a  great  redundancy 
of  blood,  are  liable  to  an  oppreftion  of  the  lungs  and 
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difficult  breathing  from  the  fame  caufe.  Mues,  fores, 
ulcers,  or  the  itch,  repelled  or  injudicioufly  dried  up,  an 
adhelion  of  the  lungs  to  the  diaphragm,  pleura  or  peri¬ 
cardium,  ftones  formed  in  the  trachaea,  cachexy,  narrow 
or  deformed  cheft,  great  relaxation  by  overftretching  and 
(training  the  lungs  by  violent  exercife,  inflammation, 
indolence,  and  lying  much  in  bed,  with  grofs  and  plenti¬ 
ful  eating  and  drinking,  &c.  The  periodical  afthma 
agrees  with  the  continued  in  the  fame  common  caufes. 

In  the  periodical  afthma,  the  returns  depend  on  the 
defluxion  of  humours  on  the  primae  vise*  where  the  infla¬ 
tions  begin,  or  upon  the  lungs,  nerves,  and  brain,  if 
either  were  formerly  weakened  by  other  difeafes,  as 
immoderate  bleeding,  inflammatory  fevers,  ague,  fmall- 
pox,  meafles,  gout,  fcurvy,  obftrudions  of  the  liver, 
large  quantity  of  mercury,  relaxing  medicines,  purging, 
falivation  improperly  .  conduced,  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  a  fpurious  peripneumony  from  an  old  andnegieCted 
cough,  hvfteric  fits,  intermittent  fevers,  changes  of  air, 
a  catarrh  or  defluxion,  of  fharp  rheum  upon  the  lungs. 


a  collection  of  flatulent,  flimy,  and  ill-conditioned  matter 
in  the  ftomach  from  indigeftion,  which  occafions  an  in¬ 
flation  of  that  organ,  and  alfo  of  the  lungs,  and  an  efter- 
vefcence  in  the  blood,  which  is  the  true  periodical  flatu¬ 
lent  afthma.  For  a  rarefaction  of  the  blood,  and  redun¬ 
dancy  of  wind,  flatus,  or  effluvia,  and  a  fimilar  tendency 
in  the  nervous  fluid,  which,  arifing  from  the  blood,  re¬ 
ceives  its  good  or  bad  qualities  from  thence,  give  the 
chief  difpofition  to  the  tits  of  the  true  afthma.  Hypo¬ 
chondriac,  pneumonic,  and  nervous  inflations,  all  depend 
upon  the  fame  deflation  of  ferous  vifcidity  firft  collected 
in  the  alimentary  canal.  In  old  afthmatics  they  all  fre¬ 
quently  happen  at  the  fame  time.  This  defludion  evi¬ 
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dently  appears  in  loofe  ftools,  great  fpitting, drowfinefs 

in  the  beginning  of  the  afthmatic  fit,  and  the  detached 

00 

effluvia  or  wind  occafions  frequent  belchings.  If  the 
afthma  has  been  occafioned  by  faiivation,  or  the  injudi¬ 
cious  ufe  of  mercury,,  the  head  and  brain  are  firft  afFe&ed, 
and  the  patient  feels  himfelf  heavy,  and  his  head  and 
glands  fluffed  and  full,  as  if  he  had  catched  a  violent 
cold  ,  foon  after  the  deftu&ion  falls  upon  the  lungs  j  it? 
defcent  upon  the  lungs  is  known  by  frequent  fneezing 
before  the  difficulty  of  breathing  comes  on,  which  is  a 
fign  that  the  deduction  is  moving  from  the  head  to  the 
lungs,  and  that  the  head  will  be  foon  freed  and  the  lungs 
affeCted.  There  may  be  a  periodical  deduction  upon  thefe 
relaxed  veffels  without  afFe&ing  the  lungs  for  fame  con* 
fiderable  time,  and  perhaps  not  at  all* 

This  deflu&iQn  arifes  from  a  rarefaction  of  the  humours 
by  unnatural  feverifh  heat  fubfifting  at  that  time  in  the 
body,  which  rarifies  the  fluids,  and  propels  them  in  greater 
quantity  upon  the  glands  than  they  are  able  to  fecrete. 
The  lymphatic  veffels  become  too  much  diftended  with 
ferum.  The  confequence  is,  a  large  portion  of  elaftic 
vapour  is  detached,  which  in  a  healthy  ftate.of  the  body 
is  mixed  with  every  portion  of  the  blood,  and  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  dividing  it,  and  forwarding  its  progreffive  and 
uniform  motion,  and  preventing  the  homogeneous  parts 
from  affociating  or  combining,  as  they  are  apt  to  do. 
Portions  of  this  elaftic  fleam  or  effluvia  are  apt  to  colled 
by  themfelves  into  an  elaftic  rnafs,  and  very  fuddenly  to 

*  V 

coagulate,  or  otherwife  flop  up  the  courfe  of  the  reft  of 
the  blood.  Its  elaftic  force,  in  endeavouring  to  expand 
itfelf,  burfts  fome  of  the  fmall  ramifications  or  veffels  of 
the  lungs.  The  acefcent  part  of  the  blood  in  the  arteries 
and  finer  filtrations  of  the  arterial  circulation  is  not  duly 
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mixed  with  the  more  volatilized  fluid  or  red  blood  in  the 
veins,  which,  by  a  few  circulations,  becomes  highly 
animalized,  and  tends  to  refolution.  This  commixture 
or  blending  together  not  being  fo  properly  performed  as 
to  difpofe  them  to  that  common  elaboration  or  influence 
upon  each  other’s  different  qualities,  which  renders  the 
whole  mafs  flt  for  and  more  fufceptible  of  the  varies 
changes  and  fee  ret  ions  it  is  intended  to  undergo  in  its 
courfe,  the  fccretions  are  therefore  irregular,  and  flmilar 
parts  Form  an  union  and  produce  obftruCtions  in  fome  of 
the  finer  veffels  of  the  lungs,  which  become  filled  with 
tubercles,  the  red  blood,  not  being  fupplied  with  a  proper 
quantity  of  acefcent  fluid  from  the  arteries,  and  the  vola¬ 
tile  effluvia  not  ferving  as  a  proper  menftruum,  after  a 
few  circulations,  becomes  fo  much  animalized  as  to  tend 
much  to  di Ablution,  and  to  affeCt  the  reft  of  the  blood 
with  the  fame  difpofition  ;  and  if  it  be  obftructed  in  its 
paffage  through  the  lungs,  it  foon  runs  into  diflblution 
or  putrefaction,  ulcerates  and  confumes  the  veflels. 

In  the  afthma  the  heat  and  rarefaction  are  not  fo  great 
as  in  the  confumption  ;  there  the  folids  are  not  fo  foon 
dilTolved,  nor  is  the  blood  fo  univerfally  affeCted  in  the 
afthma  as  in  the  confumption,  which  may  be  called  a 
general  afthma  of  the  whole  conftitution.  The  afthma 
differs  from  a  confumption  or  inflammatory  fever  in  the 
flownefs  of  the  fermentation  or  ebullition  of  the  blood, 
and  the  vifeidity  of  the  fluids,  which  is  the  eaufe  of  the 
obfeure  heat,  and  quick,  though  oppieffed,  pulfe.  The 
head-ach  is  not  fo  acute,  bdeaufe  the  circulation  is  not 
fo  rapid  ;  therefore  the  obftruCtion  and  inflammation  are 
not  fo  great  in  the  brain.  When  the  fluids,  towards  the 
end  of  the  fit,  are  a  little  depurated,  and  fomewhat  eafed 
of  their  vifeidity  by  the  expeCforation  of  the  vifeid  re¬ 
dundancy. 
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dundancy,  which  clogs  the  circulation,  the  water  has  a 

feverifh  high  colour. 

In  the  fpafmodic  or  hyfteric  afthma  there  is  no  defluxiori 
upon  the  glands  of  the  lungs  till  it  has  been  of  .  long 
{landing  ;  but  there  is  the  fame  rarefaction  and  flatulency 
of  blood,  the  fame  irregular  circulation,  affimrlation  or 
mixture  of  the  fluids,  as  in  the  rnoift  or  (pitting  afthma. 
In  the  one  the  defluCtion  falls  upon  the  brain,  ftomach 
and  bowels,  in  the  other  it  falls  upon  the  lungs. 

The  caufes  which  difpofe  to  the  afthma  are  fuch  as 
produce  a  laxity  in  the  fibres,  acidity  and  flatulency  in 
the  bowels,  and  an  accumulation  of  matter  which  ought 
to  be  difcharged  from  the  lungs  in  expectoration.  Thefe 
caufes  concur  to  load  the  bronchial  veffels,  to  weaken 
their  tone,  and  to  ftraiten  the  cheft  ;  hence  the  con- 
traCtion  and  dilatation  of  the  lungs  are  interrupted,  they 
yield  too  readily  to  the  force  of  the  air,  which  is  drawn 
in  by  infpiration  : .  thefe  reciprocal  motions  are  imperfedly 
performed,  and  too  quickly  repeated  ;  the  bronchial 
veffels,  by  a  continued  operation  of  the  fame  caufe,  are 
at  length  fo  much  injured,  as  to  be  very  eafily  affected 
by  the  different  changes  of  the  atmofphere;  the  difeafe 
becomes  habitual,  and  the  lungs  are  in  fome  conflitutions 
of-  air  too  much  contracted,  and  in  others  too  much  di¬ 
lated.  Some  find  themfelves  more  at  eafe  in  a  town,  and 
others  in  the  country,  yet  the  caufe  of  the  diforder  is  the 
fame  in  both  ;  that  Is,  the  bronchial  veffels  have  loft  their 
proper  tone,  and  are  deprived  of  that  elafticity  which  is 
abfolutely  need! ary  to  their  being  adapted  to  the  different 
regions  and  fituations,  and  to  the  different  conditions  of 
the  air.  The  debility  of  the  veffels  occafions  fuch  a 
fenfibility,  that  heat,  damp,  and  the  fmaileft  change  of 
air,  in  ft  ant  I  y  affect  them. 
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The  periodical  fits  of  the  afthma  generally  return  in 
fpring  and  autumn,  and  efpecially  in  moift  weather,  ac¬ 
companied  with  eaft  and  north- eaft  winds;  when  the 
weather  is  variable,  and  the  mercury  in  the  barometer 
fluctuating,  but  generally  low  ;  and  when  fudden  changes 
from  froft  to  thaw  are  frequent.  Very  hot  weather  is 
likewife  prejudicial  to  old  afthmatic  conftitutions. 

As  the  nervous  fluid  is  fecreted  from  the  blood,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  receives  its  good  and  bad  qualities  from  thence ; 
and  though  it  is  an  inconceivably  fine  fluid,  yet  as  it  is 
matter,  it  mull  certainly  exift  in  different  ftates  of  good- 
nefs,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  fluid  from  which 
it  is  fecreted  ;  therefore  the  nerves  which  fupply  the 
lungs  and  parts  employed  in  refpiration,  partake  of  the 
vifcid  flatus  predominant  in  the  blood  of  an  afthmatic 
perfon  ;  and  as  we  muff  reafon  from  things  obvious  to 
our  fenfes  to  things  more  remote,  we  may  conclude  that 
the  nerves  going  to  thofe  parts  are  relaxed,  and  having 
their  cavities  enlarged,  are  too  open  for  the  adrniffion  of 
a  large  quantity  of  thofe  flatulent  fpirits  ;  and  being  in¬ 
flated,  they  produce  a  rigidity  in  all  parts  to  which  they 
communicate  their  influence.  But  the  animating  power 
diffufed  over  the  body  by  the  nervous  influence  is  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  elafticity  and  degree  of  preparation  in  the 
folids  to  receive  it;  therefore  the  neives  and  mufcular 
fibres  of  the  lungs  being  alfo  weakened  by  the  antece¬ 
dent  caufe  of  the  difeafe,  the  nervous  influence  upon 
thofe  parts  muff  be  proportionally  weak,  the  flux  and 
vifcid  flatus  are  pre-determined  to  thofe  parts,  and  the 
diforder  appears  in  form  of  an  afthma. 

Relaxation  produces  a  vicious  fenfibility  and  rigid  inna¬ 
tion.  This  may  be  illuftrated  in  a  variety  of  examples. 
•  The  common  and  venereal  priapifm  arifes  from  inflation, 
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and  may  ferve  to  explain  the  nature  and  caufe  of  the 
afthraa.  A  windy  vapour  inflates  the  membranes  of  the 
penis  in  fieep,  and  by  flopping  the  circulation,  pro¬ 
duces  a  ftifF  and  rigid  inflation  and  ercdion.  This  happens 
moft  frequently  when  the  parts  are  relaxed  by  infection, 
or  by  any  venereal  act  or  idea  dwelt  upon  till  the  parts,- 
by  a  long  erection,  become  relaxed.  We  like  wife  fee 
that  a  local  relaxation  will  produce  an  inflation  of  thofe 
parts  without  afFe&ing  the  reft  of  the  body  ;  jufl  fb  it  is 
with  the  nervous  fibres  of  the  lungs.  There  are  no  true 
mufcles,  only  nervous  fibres,'  in  either  part,  to  produce 
this  inflation  :  the  ftiffnefs  of  the  mufcular  membranes  of 


thofe  parts  is  not  a  convulfion,  for  that  is  tranfient,  but 
a  true  inflation,  which  may  remain  a  long  time.  Damp, 
moift  air,  occasions-  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  by  inflating 
the  ftomach  and  pneumonic  membranes  and  nerves  y  for 
at  that  time,  and  before  rain",  which  alfo  afFeds  the 
breath,  the  preflure  of  the  air  is  weakened,  and  the 
changes  of  the  weather  commonly  happen  about  the  full 
and  changes  of  the  moon,  which  fliews  the  influence  of 
the  moon  upon  the  weather.  The  afthmatic  is  particu¬ 
larly  fenfible  of  thofe  changes,  and  is  moft  affeded  before 
a  great  fall  of  fnow;  then  the  fpirits  are  very  reftlefs  and 
uneafy,  and  wandering  rheumatic  pains  become  very 
troublefome.  Damp  houfes,  fenny  countries,  eafterly 
winds,  which  bring  moift  vapours,  and  great  windy  * 
ftorms,  which  alter  the  preflure  of  the  air,  bring  on  a  fit, 
or  a  tendency  to  one y  but  thefe  fits  are  generally  fliort, 
and  confined  chiefly  to  the  primae  viae,  and  two  or  three 
loofe  windy  ftools,  and  a  little  fpitting,  fet  all  to  rights. 
Heat  weakens  the  preflure  of  the  air,  relaxes  the  body, 
and  volatilizes  and  expands  the  fluids ;  therefore  the  heat 
of  the  fun,  fire,  deaths,  bed,  crowd  of  people,  and  a  hot 
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room,  give  a  difpofition  to  an  afthmatic  fit,  which  is  al¬ 
ways  worft  and  longeft  in  fummer.  In  fnort,  no  change 
or  alteration  happens  in  the  air  without  producing  Tome 
change  in  the  nerves  and  animal  fluids,  efpecially  in 
afthmatics,  The  air  being  admitted  into  the  lungs,  and 
every  where  comprefling  all  the  external  parts  of  the  body, 
according  to  its  feveral  degrees  of  weight  and  preflure, 
mull  affeiSI  the  fpirits,  which  are  alfo  of  an  elaftic  qua¬ 
lity,  and  expand  themfelves  the  more  the  external  preflure 
of  the  air  is  abated,  which  occafions  a  flux  of  ferous 
flatulent  humours  upon  the  primae  vise,  which  rarifies 
their  contents,  irritates  and  inflates  the  membranes,  and 
occafions  fuch  diftenfion  as  impedes  the  motion  of  the 
diaphragm,  and  aflfedts  the  breath  ;  though  fome  afthma¬ 
tics  have  their  fits  only  at  one  feafon  of  the  year,  while 
others  have  no  afthmatic  fymptoms  except  when  it  thun¬ 
ders  and  lightens,  which  never  fails  to  occafion  a  very 
fevere  fit.  The  incumbus  or  oppreflion,  which  fometimes 
feizes  people  in  their  fleep,  and  dlfables  them  from  mov¬ 
ing  hands  of  body,  and  almoft  from  breathing,  is  not 
unlike  the  afthma.  Inflation  is  the  caufe  of  both.  The 
incumbus  ariies  from  an  inflation  of  the  heart  and  brain, 
but  being  momentary,  and  leaving  no  bad  effects,  merits 
little  attention.  The  common  caufe  of  the  incumbus  is 
going  to  bed  with  too  full  a  ftomach,  or  too  foon  after 
eating,  which  occafions  a  momentary  ftagnation  of  the 
chyle  through  the  lungs  and  heart,  from  the  inflation  of 
the  nerves.  When  the  windy  flatus  is  difeharged  by  the 
efforts  of  nature  or  afliftance  of  art,  the  afthmatic  fit 
goes  off,  and  the  patient  fpits  plentifully,  which  plainly 
proves  that  inflation,  produced  by  debility,  is  the  caufe 
of  the  afthma.  The  tympany,  or  windy  dropfy,  which 
arifes  from  a  windy  inflation  of  the  belly,  may  by  analogy 
'  ■'  explain 
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explain  the  preternatural  Hate  of  the  fluids  in  the  afthma* 
Windy  inflations  affedt  the  abdominal  vifcera  alike  in 
both,  which  make  the  parts  ftiflf.  All  hot  liquors  increafe 
the  inflation  in  both,  and  cool  things  mitigate  the  fymp- 
toms.  The  ftiffnefs,  rigidity,  and  conflriction  of  the 
fo]ids,  and  every  other  fymytom  of  the  afthma,  arifes 
from  debility  and  vicious  fenfibiiity,  an  imperfect  con- 
codtion  of  the  food  in  the  ftomach,  a.  mucilaginous  windy 
difpofition  of  the  chyle,  a  pituitous  lentor  of  the  blood, 
and  foapy  difpofition  of  the  lymph  and  ferum,  which  are 
generally  redundant  from  cbflrudted  perfpiratiort,  & c. 
and  being  put  in  motion  by  a  febrile  heat,  or  fudden  mo¬ 
tion  and  agitation  of  the  humours,  are  thrown  upon  the 
lungs  falter  than  they  can  pafs  off,  for  vifcid  humours 
never  pafs  freely  through  the  extremities  of  the  arteries, 
and  being  there  more  and  more  congefted,  they  gradually 
obftrudt  the  pulmonic  veffels.  This  pituitous  lentor  of 
the  fluids  does  not  afford  a  fufficient  fupply  of  animal 
fpirits  to  adtuate  the  veffels,  and  to  influence  the  circu¬ 
lation,  fo  as  to  carry  it  on  regularly.  The  pulfe  is  weak 
and  low,  the  heatfmatl,  and  the  urine  pale  and  crude, 

A  recent  cough,  and  difficult  breathing  from  cold,  may 
be  confidered  as  the  loweft  degree  of  a  peripneumony 
and  peripneumonic  afthma,  and  an  old  negledted  cough  as 
the  beginning  of  a  confumption.  It  is  at  firft  without 
ftertor,  but  by  long  continuance  the  nervous  fibres  and 
membranes  are  {trained  and  difpofed  to  afthmatic  infla¬ 
tions.  And  from  this  caufe  the  common  peripneumonic 
humid  or  fpitting  afthma  arifes,  and  is  attended  with 
much  fpitting  as  the  fit  goes  off.  By  the  conftridtion  of 
the  bronchia  in  the  fir,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  and 
chyle  is  retarded,  and  the  inward  membrane  of  the  bron¬ 
chia  being  glandulous,  feme  of  the  chylous  mafs  is  forced 
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through  the  glands  of  the  membranes  in  the  trachaea,  and 
oecahons  the  finny  /pitting  in  the  afthma.  It  evidently 
appears  both  by  colour  and  confidence  to  be  of  a  chylous 
nature.  Obftrufftion's  of  the  lungs  are  fucceeded  by  tu¬ 
bercles,  which  making  the  cough  and  difficulty  of  breath¬ 
ing  worfe,  at  lad  tear  and  ulcerate  the  organ.  The 
lungs  of  all  perfons,  dying  of  the  peripneumonic  fpitting 
afthma,  have  been  found,  upon  diffeclion,  to  have  tu¬ 
bercles,  fchirrofities,  or  ulcers,  and  they  frequently  turn 
to  an  abfce's,  and  that  into  an  empyema,  which  is  a 
collection  of  matter  in  the  cavity  of  the  cheft,  and  fuc- 

» 

ceeds  the  rupture  of  a  vein,  or  vqmica  fanguinea,  or 
breaking  of  an  impofthume  in  the  lungs,  which  oppreffes 
the  lungs  as  a  dropfy  does,  hinders  their  expanfion,  and 
occafions  a  fatal  afthma  and  fudden  death.  Small  tuber- 
cles  alone  will  not  produce  the  afthma,  becaufe  all  con- 
fumptive  people  who  have  them,  are  not  afthmatic.  The 
lungs  in  afthmas  fometimes  adhere  to  the  Tides  which 
occafion  fhort  breathing  upon  the  lead  motion.  This 

4 

afthma  depends  originally  on  a  fever,  and  ufually  termi- 
nates  in  a  confumption,  which  is  not  eaiily  cured.  The 
fits  come  on  fuddenly,  and  without  any  fenfe  of  matter 
colledTed  on  the  weakened  glands  before  the  afthmatic 
fit,  but  it  flows  through  them  in  the  fit.  So  that  an  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  lungs  does  not  produce  the  afthma  in 
ail  perfons,  but  -only  the  fpitting  fymptoms  where  the 
blood  had  a  previous  difpofition  to  that  complaint,  or  it 
occafions  large  tubercles.  Though  the  load  at  the  bread 

■4  * 

is  very  great,  the  breathing  difficult,  and  the  cough 
troublefome,  yet  the  fever  and  heat  are  often  imall,  fome- 
times  fcarce  perceptible,  the  pulfe  either  quick,  weak 
and  fmail,  or  fluggifti  and  oppreftcd  ;  fo  that  the  afthma* 
has  very  different  and  almoft  contrary  fymptoms  to  thofe 
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of  a  true  peripneumony  in  feveral  refpe&s.  It  arifes  from 
very  oppofite  caufes,  and  in  fome  refpe£fcs  requires  fome 
variation  in  the  method  of  [treatment.  A  cachexy  which 
arifes  from  an  extravafation  of  ill  conditioned  ferum, 
irritating  the  nerves,  cbftru&s  the  circulation  of  the  chyle 
through  the  lungs,  renders  it  vifcid,  and  produces  an 
afthma.  In  a  catarrh,  where  a  thin  rheum  falls  upon  the 
fauces  and  trachasa,  which  are  deprived  of  their  mucus, 
and  rendered  very  fenfible  of  irritation,  the  pafTages  of 
the  glands  are  enlarged,  and  difpofed  to  receive  any  flux 
of  mucilaginous  flime  upon  any  unnatural  fermentation  of 
the  fluids,  and  afthmatic  fymptoms  appear.  But  a  re¬ 
dundancy  of  phlegm  in  a  catarrh  will  not  produce  an 
afthma  where  the  conftitution  is  not  previoufly  difpofed 
to  that  complaint.  When  a  long  catarrh  has  produced 
large  tubercles  in  the  lungs,  which  it  always  does,  the 
tubercles  opprefs  the  bronchia,  and  occalion  a  perpetual 
afthma.  In  the  feuivy,  when  the  blood  is  fo  diflclved, 
that  the  ferum  becomes  ftiarp  and  acrid,  and  affects  the 
nerves  with  its  quantity  and  quality,  a  great  ffraitnefs  of 
the  breaft,  and  other  afthmatic  fymptoms,  are  produced. 
Obftrucftions  of  the  liver  and  other  vifeera  will  occafion 
affhmatic  fymptoms.  The  gout  too  and  dropfy  often  end 
in  a  fatal  afthma.  In  dropfical  habits  the  cachecftical 
ferum  Alls  the  lymphatics  of  the  lungs,  diftends  them  into 
hydatides,  and  occaflons  an  afthma.  They  frequently 
break  and  fill  the  cavity  of  the  breaft  with  water  $  then 
the  legs  fwell,  and  the  patient  is  in  danger  of  fuffbeation 

when  he  lies  down  :  he  has  a  flow  fever,  great  thirft 

0  9 

dry  cough,  fainting  fits,  great  anxiety,  and  dark  com¬ 
plexion.  If  the  patient  has  a  conftant  afthma  upon  the 
leaft  motion,  and  is  very  drowfy,  with  gidd  in  efs,  there  is 
reafon  to  believe  that  a  oolle&ion  of  watery  matter  is 
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formed  in  the  head  and  bread,  or  that  the  fibres  of  the 
air-veflels  are  drained  or  ruptured,  and  admit  air  into 
the  membranous  interdices,  which  will  produce  an  in* 
flation  of  the  whole  fubdance  of  the  lungs,  and  a  con¬ 
tinual  c'ompreflion  of  the  air  and  blood-vefTeis  will  occafion 
a  condant  adhma. 

The  fird  fymptom  of  an  approaching  fit  is  a  great 
draitnefs  and  fenfe  of  fulnefs  about  the  pit  of  the  domach 
two  or  three  hours  after  dinner,  and  an  infipid  rucdus  or 
belching  of  wind.  The  complaint  does  not  long  remain 
confined  to  the  domach,  but  foon  pafTes  into  the  blood, 
where  it  produces  an  unnatural  fermentation  and  hurry 
in  the  circulation,  the  patient  feels  an  inward  burning 
heat  and  becomes  feverifh,  cannot  bear  hot  liquors, 
warm  or  clofe  room,  or  even  the  heat  and  prefTure  of  the 
bed-cloaths,  is  very  much  inclined  to  deep,  though  he  can 
procure  no  refrefhing  red  ;  he  yawns  and  dretches,  feels 
great  pain  in  the  calfs  of  his  legs,  the  limbs  appear  heavy 
and  unfit  for  motion,  a  dull  heavy  fulnefs,  withanobtufe 
pain  in  the  head,  as  if  much  duffed  with  fumes  or  ferous 
humours,  and  the  hind  part  feels  numbed  :  the  patient 
makes  a  great  quantity  of  pale  water  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fit,  which,  after  fome  time,  becomes  very  high- 
coloured  ;  a  general  laffitude  and  uneafinefs  feize  the 
whole  body.  By  and  by  the  blood  becomes  rarified,  and 
the  volatile  effluvia  or  vapour,  not  being  properly  mixed 
with  it,  detaches  itfelf  from  the  mafs  of  blood,  didends 
and  indates  the  lungs  and  their  membranes,  which  feel 
rigid,  diff,  and  enflamed  :  the  bread  feems  full,  heavy, 
and  opprefied,  the  patient  fucks  in  his  breath  with  a 
wheezing  noife,  and  has  a  convulfive  kind  of  cough  with 
fneezing,  but  fpits  very  little  at  fird  ;  when  the  draitnefs 
goes  off  a  little,  then  the  fpitting  begins,  which  fhews 
;  *  O  2  that 
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that  the  tightnefs  and  opprefiion  do  not  arife  from  the 
quantity  of  phlegm,  but  that  the  redundancy  of  phlegm 
is  rather  the  confequence  of  the  oppreffion.  About  one 
or  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  the  diurnal  paroxyfm  be¬ 
gins,  and  the  patient  is  awaked  by  the  adhma.  The 
breathing  at  fird  is  very  flow,  but  foon  becomes  drait, 
and  the  patient  feels  diff,  as  if  his  bread  was  tied  round 
with  a  cord.  He  labours  and  drives  to  enlarge  the  cavity 

of  the  bread,  to  give  the  lungs  fufRcient  room  to  play, 

_  % 

that  the  air  may  be  plentifully  infpired.  This  produces  a 
great  druggie  in  the  intercodal,  fcapular,  and  lumbar 
mufcles  ;  the  expiration  is  very  flow  and  wheezing,  and 
the  patient  fpeaks,  coughs,  and  fpits  with  pain  and  diffi¬ 
culty,  occafioned  by  the  diffnefs  and  inflation  of  the 
bronchia  and  its  membranes,  which,  by  preffing  upon  the 
veficulas,  contract  their  cavities,  and  occafion  wheezing. 
The  inflation  of  the  domach  increafes,  and  occupying 
too  large  a  place  in  the  thorax,  prefles  the  diaphragm 
clofely  to  the  lungs.  Now  the  whole  frame  is  difordered, 
the  heat  great,  the  fever  high,  the  heart  flutters,  and  the 
pulfe  is  weak,  quick,  and  unequal ;  the  bowels  work, 
and  if  the  patient  has  not  two  or  three  loofe  dools,  which 
give  great  relief,  the  bile  flows  into  the  domach,  and 
oceaflons  vomiting  of  green  or  yellow  matter.  The 
hands  and  feet .  are  cold,  the  limbs  become  languid  and 
motionlefs,  the  face  is  pale,  black,  or  livid,  the  eyes 
feem  ready  to  dart  and  died  involuntary  tears,  the  lips 
are  contradled  and  drawn  into  a  fucking  poflure,  the 
patient  fwallows  with  much  difficulty,  the  mufcles  of 
,  the  whole  body  lofe  their  plumpnefs,  and  become  fhrivelled 
,  and  contracted.  If  the  fit  is  very  fevere,  the  head  feels 
very  heavy  and  aches  much,  and  the  little  fleep  the  pa¬ 
tient  procures  is  interrupted  by  fudden  catches,  wild 

fancies. 
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fancies,  and  troublefome  dreams.  When  the  violence  of 
the  fit  begins  to  abate  a  little,  and  the  ftraitnefs  gets  lefs, 
then  the  patient  fpits  up  a  little  jelly-like  phlegm  flreaked 
with  fomething  like  coffee-grounds,  and  fometimes  with 
a  little  blood ;  after  a  few  days  the  phlegm  becomes 
vifcid  and  digefled.  Old  afthmatics  have  little  difcolour- 
ing  in  their  fpittings.  The  eyes  are  rather  dim  when  the 
fits  go  off,  the  -water  becomes  high-coloured,  and  foon 
after  depofits  a  plentiful  fedifnent.  The  fp’ttings  tafle 
fweetifh,  putrid,  faltifb,  or  acrid.  If  the  fit  is  mild,  the 
fymptoms  are  proportionably  mild,  the  fpitting  foon  comes 
on,  and  the  water  continues  high-coloured  from  the  be¬ 
ginning. 

The  aflhma,  if  it  be  mild,  may  continue' for  years 
without  doing  any  great  injury  to  the  lungs,  becaufe  the 
plentiful  fpitting  carries  off  the  defludlion,  and  eafes  the 
veffels  ;  but  in  time  tubercles  are  formed,  and  in  lean 
people,  and  plethoric  fanguine  habits,  the  lungs  are  liable 
to  inflammation,  which  produces  con fumpti oris,  and  ab~ 
fceffes,  empyema,  and  inveterate  ulcers  are  formed,  and 
fudden  death  is  the  confequence.  Repeated  fevere  attacks 
may  fo  weaken  and  relax  the  conftitution,  as  to  bring  on 
a  lethargy  or  dropfy. 

The  fulnefs  of  the  flomach  and  windy  belching  arife 
from  an  imperfedf  digeftion  of  the  food,  and  a  quantity 
of  detached  windy  vapour  rarified  by  an  irregular  fer¬ 
mentation  of  the  meat  in  the  ffomach,  and  is  the  reafon 
of  the  fulnefs  being  perceived  foon  after  dinner.  The 
drowfmefs,  flight  head -ach,  firetching  and  yawning,  be¬ 
fore  the  fit,  are  like  the  fleepinefs  before  a  fit  of  the  ague, 
and  are  a  fign  that  the  vifcid  flatus  begins  to  affect  the 
nerves  of  the  brain.  The  exacerbations  happen  between 
one  and  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  becaufe  then  there 
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is  a  change  in  the  air  which  influences  all  difeafes,  -and 
the  patient  is  hot,  opprefl'ed  and  relaxed,  by  the  weight 
of  the  bed-cl  oaths  and  heat  of  the  bed,  and  the  flatulent 
roapy  chyle  begins  about  that  time  to  mix  with  the  blood. 
The  windy  fleam,  by  its  expanfive  quality,  diflends  the 
cavity  of  the  ftomach,  and  inflates  its  coats,  which 
weakens  their  tone-,  makes  them  rigid,  (tiff,  and  irritable. 
As  the  fupreme  principle  of  animal  life,  which  exifts  in 
every  point  of  our  frame,  and  diileminates  its  activity  in 
fenfations,  volitions,  Sec.  chiefly  depends  upon  the  action 
of  the  nerves,  which  afTifl  in  directing  and  modifyingthe 
motion  and  circulation  of  the  ^uids,  it  is  impoflible  thefe 
motions  fhould  not  be  intended  and  remitted  according  to 
the  flru&ure  of  the  organs,  on  which  the  nerves  exert 
their  influence.  If  the  coats  of  the  veflfels  are  weaker  in 
one  part  than  in  another,  fuch  part  mull:  of  courfe  have 
weaker  adfion  and  lefs  fenlaticn.  Inflation  always  fup- 
pofes  a  previous  relaxation.  The  Araitnefs,  weight  and 
oppreflion  of  the  bread:,  arife  from  the  eonftridlion  of  the 
bronchia  and  its  membranes,  which  prevents  a  free  ins¬ 
piration  and  expiration,  and  occafions  a  wheezing  and 
flow  reparation.  The  irregular  circulation  and  rare- 
fa&ion  of  the  blood  produce  detached  mafles  of  volatile 
effluvia,  which  blocks  up  the  courfe  of  the  blood,  and 
occafions  almoft  a  ftagnation  in  the  extremities,  which  is 
the  caufe  of  the  coldnefs  of  the  hands  and  feet,  the  dif- 
colouring  of  the  face,  and  the  flaring  appearance  of  the 
eyes.  An  inflation  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart  occafions 
its  palpitation,  and  the  larger  veflels  fuffering  from  the 
fame  caufe,  obftrudl  the  circulation  in  the  capillary  veflejs 
which  fupply  the  mufcles  and  make  them  fhrivel  up.  The 
par-vagum  fends  branches  to  the  heart,  Jungs,  ftomach, 
intercofhd  mufcles  and  cefophagus.  As  foon  as  the 
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inflation  in  the  ffomach  takes  place,  all  the  nerves  that 
originate  from  the  fame  trunk  are  firff  and  molt  violently 
affeCted;  therefore  the  heart  palpitates,  the  intercoftal 
mufcles  labour,  the  bowels  work,  the  lungs  are  oppreffed, 
and  the  patient  wheezes,  and  fwaliows  with  difficulty. 
All  thefe  (ymptoms  arife  from  the  interruption  of  the 
nervous  influence  to  thole  parts  ;  and  as  the  acting 
powers  are  fo  connected  and  interwoven  together,  and 
each  has  iuch  a  dependence  and  influence  upon  the  other, 
that  one  part  of  the  body  cannot  be  affcCted  by  itfelf, 
without  the  whole  animal  frame  fympathizing  with  it  and 
fha;ing  in  the  calamity,  therefore  the  whole  nervous 
fyffem  is  difordered,  and  their  influence  upon  the  body  is 
interrupted.  A  heavinefs,  reftlefs  uneafinefs  and  rigidity, 
are  felt  over  all  the  body,  becaufe  that  vivifying  principle 
contained  in  the  nerves  is  interrupted  in  difFufing  its 
benign  influence  into  every  particle  of  the  human  frame. 
When  the  head  is  much  affecled,  we  may  then  conclude 
that  the  biain  is  affected  by  an  interruption  and  rare¬ 
faction  of  the  blood,  which  prevents  the  regular  fecretion 
of  the  nervous  fluid.  As  the  blood  and  ferum  arife  from 
the  chyle,  they  muff  partake  of  the  qualities  of  the  chyle, 
therefore  when  the  chyle  is  flatulent,  the  blood  muff  be 
fo  too.  The  pale  water  in  the  fit  is  the  thinner  part  of 
the  ferum,  oceafloned  by  a  conffriCtion  of  the  lymphatics. 
In  the  ffone  and  gravel  the  urine  is  pale  from  the  fame 
caufe.  The  heat  is  obfcure,  and  the  pain  obtufe,  becaufe 
the  fever  is  in  a  manner  fmothered,  and  the  nerves 
firangled  by  the  redundancy  of  vifeid  phlegm.  The 
irregular  fermentation  prevents  the  blood  from  being  duly 
mixed.  The  homogeneous  particles  unite,  the  windy 
flatus  collects  and  forms  into  maffes,  and  the  vffeid 
matter  is  fepa rated  from  the  blood,  and  clegs  up  the 
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vefTels,  particularly  of  the  lungs,  formerly  weakened  by 
the  antecedent  caufe  of  the  difeafe ;  the  air-veffels  are 
comprelfed,  and  the  blood-vefTels,  from  an  over-diflenfion, 
labour  under  a  temporary  conftriCtion  and  plethora.  So 
that  every  fit  leaving  an  additional  weaknefs,  makes  the 
next  more  fevere,  the  circumffances  remaining  the  fame. 
The  numbednefs,  heavinefs,  ftupor,  and  wandering 
fancies  in  the  head,  arife  from  inflation,  which  may  in 
time  bring  on  adropfy  in  the  head.  The  lungs  feel  ffcifF 
and  flrait,  as  if  they  were  forced  upwards,  and  admit 
little  air,  from  the  contraction  of  the  bronchia  and  vefi- 
culae,  But  if  the  patient  feel  as  if  threads,  running  along 
the  chef!,  were  tore  or  drawn  violently  acrofs,  it  is  a  fign 
of  large  tubercles  or  abfcefles  formed  in  the  fubftance  of 
the  lungs,  which  ftretch,  tear  and  defrroy  the  longetudi- 
nal  fibres  which  affift  in  contracting  the  cheft  in  expira¬ 
tion.  'I 'he  wind,  griping  pains,  and  workings  of  the 
abdomen,  arife  from  the  inflation  of  the  membrane  which 
covers  the  bowels,  and  the  coats  of  the  bowels  them- 
felves,  and  the  fermentation  of  their  contents.  The  mu¬ 
cilaginous  phlegm  digefting  and  putrifying,  lofes  its 
vifcidity,  comes  up  eafier,  and  is  the  reafon  of  the  {pit¬ 
ting  towards  the  end  of  the  fit.  In  all  fevers,  the  heat, 
quick  pulfe,  and  high-coloured  water,  are  not  fo  ob- 
fervable  till  the  fever  or  ferment  in  the  blood  comes  to  the 
heighth.  Juft  fo  it  is  in  the  afthma. 

As  the  cure  of  the  afthma  is  allowed  by  all  phyficians, 
who  have  attempted  it,  to  be  very  difficult,  and  gene¬ 
rally  impracticable,  young  people,  they  fay,  are  cured 
with  difficulty,  in  old  people  and  hereditary  afthhiatics 
the  complaint  can  only  be  palliated,  and  children  are 
ufually  fuffoented  by  it  ;  therefore  I  may  venture  to  infer, 
that  either  the  nature  of  the  difeafe  is  not  perfectly 
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underftood,  or  that  they  have  not  yet  found  out  medicines 
fufficient  to  perform  a  cure.  If  therefore  the  Dcobftrucnt 
powder,  which  I  recommended  in  a  former  publication, 
be  found  an  effectual  remedy  in  the  afthma,  and  all  difeafes 
of  the  lungs,  which  it  certainly  is  in  mod  cafes,  every¬ 
one  muff  allow  it  to  be  a  very  valuable  difcovery.  It  may¬ 
be  truly  recommended  and  warranted  as  the  bcft  medicine 
hitherto  adminiftered  in  all  cafes  where  the  lungs  are 
particularly  affedted  :  it  gives  very  fpeedy  relief  in  the  fits, 
attenuates  the  vifcid  matter,  and  enables  the  patient  to 
expectorate  and  fpit  it  up  eafily  and  plentifully,  removes 
the  fever,  and  very  foon  produces  a  crifis  ;  and  if  care  be 
afterwards  taken  to  brace  up  and  reftore  the  tone  of  the 
relaxed  velfels,  it  will  in  moff  cafes  perform  a  perfect  and 
lafting  cure.  When  the  complaint  has  been  of  long 
Handing,  and  fo  violent  in  its  attacks,  as  greatly  to  relax 
the  parts,  there  will  remain  a  conftitutional  tendency, 
which  by  irregularity  in  eating  and  drinking,  cold,  damps, 
&c.  will  break  out  into  an  adtual  fit ;  but  by  care  and  a 
repetition  of  the  powder  as  foon  as  any  fymptcmb  appear,' 
it  will  become  more  and  mere  infignificarit,  till  at  Taft 
the  complaint  entirely  difappears,  and  nothing  more  re¬ 
mains  than  a  delicacy  and  tendernefs  of  the  lungs,  which 
will  render  the  patient  more  liable  to  that  complaint  than 
one  who  never  had  it. 

In  the  cure  of  the  afthma,  the  firft  thing  to  be  done  is 
to  clear  the  primreviae,  efpecially  if  the  patient  becoftive, 
by  injecting  ah  antifpafmodic  clyfter  of  oil,  fugar,  afla- 
feetida,  and  lenitive  eiedtuary ;  and  the  fame  'clyfter 
ftiould  be  occafionallv  repeated  in  the  afternoon  before  the 
fit.  But  all  ftrong  purges  are  prejudicial  at'  all  times'; 
purging  will  bring  on  a  fit  of  the  afthma,  and  never  fails 
to  exaggerate  the  fymptems  j  and  coftivencfs  is. prejudicial, 
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therefore  the  body  fhould  always  be  kept  open  by  a  clyffer 
or  a  very  gentle  dofe  of  phyfic,  or  fulphur  taken  before  the 
periodical  returns  of  the  fit*  and  when  the  patient  is  appre- 
henfive  of  an  attack,  will  mitigate  the  fymptoms,  and 
do  confiderable  fervice.  A  gentle  puke  of  an  ounce,  or 
an  ounce  and  a  half  of  oxymel  of  fquiils,  with  an  ounce 
of  fimple  alexeterial  water,  and  half,  an  ounce  of  the  oil 
of  fweet  almonds,  given  before  the  fit,  very  much  miti¬ 
gates  the  feverity  of  the  fymptoms,  by  evacuating  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  crude,  frothy,  or  flimy  matter  ;  but  a  ftrong. emetic 
is  very  prejudicial,  and  fhould  never  be  given.  In  great 
extremity,  when  the  fbaitnefs  and  conflri&on  are  fo 
great  as  to  threaten  fuftocadon,  a  little  blood  may  be 
taken  j  but  bleeding  fhould  never  be  pradtifed  in  common 
cafes  ;  it  finks  and  weakens  the  patient,  the  power  of 
nature  and  the  reciprocal  action  of  the  folids  and  fluids 
are  thereby  weakened,  and  the  morbid  lentor  increafed. 
Bleeding  can  do  no  good  in  the  chronic  afthma ,  for  tho5 
leilening  the  quantity  of  blood  fhould  render  the  fymptoms 
eafier,  or  procure  a  temporary  remiilion  of  the  paroxyfm, 
yet,  upon  the  whole,  it  has  a  tendency  (till  farther  to 
relax  the  fibres,  and  increafe  the  general  weaknefs  of  the 
vafcular  fyftem.  Dr.  Smollet  fays,  Gravefcente  dyfpnoea 
phlebotomia  fruftra  tentata.  Sanguinis  miflione  vis  vitae 
diminuta  ;  fiebat  pulfus  debilior,  refpiratio  difficilior.  In 
pejus  ruant  omnia.  Febris  anomala  in  febriculam  con¬ 
tinuant  mutata.  Dyfpnoea  confirmata.  Fibrarum  corn- 
pages  foluta.  Valetudo  penitus  everfa.  The  patient 
fhould  always  get  out  of  bed,  or  fit  in  an  eredt  pofture, 
or  lean  forwards,  as  foon  as  he  finds  the  fit  coming  on, 
that  the  abdomen  may  not  prefs  upon  the  lungs,  but 
rather  aflift  to  draw  them  down,  and  enlarge  the  cavity 
of  the  thorax.  Half  a  pint  to  ten  or  twelve  ounces  of 
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vinegar,  or  two  ounces  of  coffee  made  into  one  difh,  and 
drunk  in  the  fit,  will  give  great  relief,  and  wonderfully 
alleviate  the  fymptoms.  Strong  purges  or  emetics  given 
in  the  fit  are  dangerous.  All  hot  things,  as  heat  of  the 
bed-cloaths,  wine,  and  all  hot  liquors,  as  punch,  warm 
beer,  fpirits,  particularly  brandy,  warm  clofe  room,  great 
fires,  all  heating  and  ftimulating  medicines,  as  volatile 
falts,  acrid  aromatics,  foetid  medicines,  fpirituous  waters, 
chymical  oils  and  all  chymical  preparations,  folutions  of 
ammoniacum,  caftor,  &c.  very  much  dilagree,  and  if 
given  in  the  fit,  increafe  the  flatulency,  and  threaten 
fuffocation  ;  for  they  not  only  increafe  the  oppreflion  at 
the  breaft,  but  alfo  bring  on  a  catamofe  difpofition  ;  for 
the  morbid  lentor  being  forced  in  too  great  quantities 
upon  the  veffels  of  the  brain,  accumulates  there  as  well 
as  in  the  lungs,  and  occafions  a  giddinefs,  pain,  and 
heavinefs  of  the  head.  Balfam  of  Peru,  Gilead,  Tolu, 
and  Copaiba,  are  of  no  fervice,  but  rather  prejudicial  ; 
iffues  and  perpetual  blifters  are  of  as  little  ufe  in  a  fevere 
fit ;  they  fometimes  give  a  temporary  relief,  but  contri¬ 
bute  little  to  a  radical  cure.  Bath  water,  hot  bath,  and 
all  chalybeate  waters  and  medicines,  are  hurtful.  Bitters 
are  heating,  without  doing  good.  Flefh  fuppers,  violent 
exercife,  anger,  fear,  melancholy,  anxiety,  much  ftudy, 
offenfive  fmells,  hyfteric  medicines,  foetid  pills,  hot  regi¬ 
men,  hot  pedlorals  and  cephalics,  and  plaifters  of  ail 
kinds,  do  hurt.  All  kinds  of  fmoak,  air  of  a  town,  duff 
fumes,  wood  and  charcoal  fires,  are  very  difagreeable  to 
the  patient.  In  the  afthma  the  blood  is  very  liable  to 
ferment,  and  whatever  produces  that  occafions  a  fit; 
therefore  all  flatulent  things,  as  new  ale,  and  whatever 
is  apt  to  ferment  in  the  ffomach,  are  prejudicial.  No 
difeafe  requires  a  lighter,  more  temperate,  Ample,  and 
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frugal  diet.  A  furfeit,  debauch,  or  too  plentiful  a  meal, 
will  bring  on  a  fit,  and  always  increafes  the  feverity  of 
the  fymptoms.  Pudding,  pye-cfuft,  rice,  wheat,  peas 
and  beans,  cream,  cheefe,  nuts,  oyfters,  all  mucilaginous 
gums,  fyrups  and  pectorals,  fait  arid  hung  meat,  pickles, 
&c.  are  all  of  them  unwholefome.  Pectorals  load 
and  relax  the  flomach,  and  hurt  digeflion.  The  patient 
fhould  deep  in  a  large  cool  room,  and  always  take  care  to 
keep  his  body  cool,  and  not  wear  too  many  cloaths  day 
or  night.  All  cool  and  unfermented  liquors,  as  water 
with  a  bit  of  toafted  bread,  milk  and  water,  vinegar  wdiey, 
apple  drink,  water  acidulated  with  lemon,  forrel,  hips, 
quinces,  grapes,  cherries*  pears,  fyrup  of  lemons,  le¬ 
monade,  lime  juice,  rafpberries,  fyrup  of  oranges,  are 
wholefome,  and  with  water  may  make  a  great  variety  of 
palatable  drinks.  Cool  liquors  relieve  the  fulnefs  at  the 
flomach,  and  fhould  be  ufed  very  plentifully.  The  patient 
fhould  live  upon  water-gruel,  or  fpinnage  and  vinegar, 
the  firfl  and  fecond  day  of  the  fit,  for  a  temperate  fpare 
diet  makes  the  fits  lefs  violent.  He  fhould  breakfafl 
and  fup  upon  water-gruel,  and  dine  fparingly  upon  one 
difh,  either  beef,  mutton,  roaft  veal,  rabbets,  poultry, 
with  a  moderate  quantity  of  fruit  and  vegetables  not  to 
chill  the  bowels.  Sago,  flummery,  and  flewed  bar¬ 
ley,  are  wholefome,  but  water-fowl,  young  meat,  oil, 
butter,  or  the  greafy  part  of  meat,  are  unwholefome. 
In  the  fit  the  patient  fhould  remain  as  quiet,  and  move 
as  little  as  poflible.  At  night  the  fpirits  fhould  be  com- 
pofed  by  a  gentle  opiate,  as  fpiritus  mindereri  two  ounces, 
elixir  paregoric  fifty  drops,  fugar-candy  three  drams, 
made  up  into  a  draught.  In  fainty  fits  a  few  grains  of 
mufk,  with  fpiritus  mindereri  and  fimple  fyrup  made  into 
^draught,  is  a  very  good  medicine,  or  a  large  draught  of 
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water  with  vinegar.  Seneka  given  as  in  the  followin  ’- 
prefcription,  and  fquills,  are  both  exceeding  good  medi¬ 
cines,  but  the  Dcobftruent  powder  is  fuperior  to  any 
thing  that  can  be  given  in  the  afthma.  No  medicine 
fhould  be  given  with  it,  and  no  preparation  is  neceftary, ' 
except  to  clear  the  primae  viae  ;  and  if  the  patient  be  very 
plethoric,  and  the  fymptoms  from  that  caufe  fo  violent 
as  to  threaten  a  fuffocation,  it  is  necefiary  to  lefien  the 
plethora  by  taking  away  a  little  blood.  When  the 
fpitting  begins,  often  fipping  any  of  the  following  cool 
peclorals  will  relax  the  ftraitnefs,  lubricate  the  trachaea, 
and  promote  the  expectoration.  As  foon  as  the  fit  is 
removed,  the  tone  of  the  Vefiels  fhould  be  reftored  by 
the  Tonic  tinclure,  bark,  cold  bath,  temperance,  and 
gentle  exercife. 

The  afthma  often  produces  other  complaints,  and  is 
often  complicated  with  other  dilorders,  then  the  cafe 
muft  be  confidered  as  complicated.  The  fits  may  be  mo¬ 
derated  till  the  other  complaint  is  removed  ;  after  that' 

proper  means  may  be  applied  for  the  cure  of  the  afthma. 

'  *  »...»»  •  .  *  ,  . 

All  complicated  cafes  require  more  judgement  and  dif- 
cretion  in  their  management  than  fimples  difeafes,  be- 
caufe  it  may  happen,  that  what  is  good  for  one,  may 
prove  injurious  to  another.  If  the  afthmatic  be  feized 
with  an  intermittent  fever,  proper  means  muft  be  ufed 
between  the  paroxyfms  of  the  afthma  to  remove  the  in¬ 
termittent.  In  recent  colds,  where  there  is  a  great  load 
and  opprefiion  at  the  breaft,  difficult  hot  breathing,  cough, 
&c.  with  a  ftrong,  full,  and  quick,  or  very  tenfe  and 
hard  pulfe,  in  a  ftrong  vigorous  perfon,  bleeding  is  very 
necefiary,  which  fhould  be  followed  by  fome  foftening 
pectoral.  Stones  formed  In  the  lungs  produce  a  conti¬ 
nued  afthma,  which  admits  of  no  cure.  Dropfies  pro¬ 
ducing 
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ducing  an  afthma  are  cured  with  much  difficulty.  If  the 
patients  ftrength  be  not  too  far  exhaufted,  ftrong  emetics 
repeated  as  often  as  the  patient’s  ftrength  can  bear,  and 
the  following  cordial  diuretic  may  do  good, 

R  Oxymel.  fcillitic.  %ij 
Sal.  polychreft.  gij 
tart,  folub.  gi 
Aq.  menth.  vulg.  ftmpl.  Jvj 

fpt-  2>j 

ConfeCl.  cardiac.  Ji.  M. 

;»  ■  ‘"t  '  if  *;d  ’■  '  >•  i  v  <  •«  ,  ,  ...  •  •,  ...  s - .  . .  . 

In  the  laft  ftage  of  the  fctirvy  the  breath  is  often  af¬ 
fected,  but  the  complaint  is  then  too  far  gone  to  receive 
benefit  from  any  medicine.  When  the  afthma  arifes  from 
menftrual  obftruction,  the  complaint  is  cured  by  reftoring 
the  equilibrium,  and  removing  the  fymptoms  by  plenti¬ 
ful!  bleeding,  fpare  diet,  and  reftoring  the  difcharge  by 
uterine  medicines.  A  polypus  in  the  heart,  lungs,  &c. 
is  incurable.  The  patient  ftiould  avoid  all  hot  Simu¬ 
lating  food  and  medicines,  live  upon  very  fpare,  thin  and 
cool  diet,  and  move  little  and  very  gently.  Sudden 
death  is  generally  the  termination  of  the  complaint.  If 
a  peripneumony  happen  with  the  afthma,  it  is  very  dan¬ 
gerous,  yet  the  deobftruent  powder  may  be  given  with 
good  fuccefs.  Afthmatics  are  fubjeCt  to  the  jaundice  from 
the  obilrudlion  of  the  circulation  thro1  the  liver.  Here 
calomel  bolufes  and  decoCtion  of  dandylion,  with  foluble 
tartar  and  ammoniacum  pills,  will  do  good.  If  a  lax  or 
diabetes  attack  old  afthmatics,  whenever  they  Hop,  the 
legs  fwell,  and  the  patient  dies  dropftcal,  and  little  relief 
can  be  obtained  from  medicine.  An  afthma  produced 
from  a  collection  of  water  in  the  head,  is  not  to  be  cured 
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by  medicine.  Hyfleric  fits  fometimes  end  in  an  aflhma, 
which  may  be  properly  called  an  hyfleric  or  convulfive 
afthma,  as  it  differs  from  the  (pitting  aflnma.  In  the 
hyfleric  or  nervous  aflhma,  the  difeafe  firfl  began  in  the 
nerves,  where  a  conflridtion  is  made  upon  the  blood- 
veffels  and  bronchia,  and  the  humours  flagnatino;  increafe 
the  inflation  and  rigidity  of  the  lungs  by  their  fulnefs. 
The  hyfleric  aflhma  in  time  degenerates  into  the  fpitting 
aflhma.  After  the  fluids  have  been  often  flopt  in  the 
lungs  by  freqilent  fits,  the  glands  are  filled  and  become 
fchirrous,  which  obflrudls  the  circulation  of  the  chyle, 
and  forces  it  in  final!  quantities  into  the  bronchia,  where 
it  occafions  fpitting.  When  a  fpafm  feizes  the  cefopha- 
gus,  it  hinders  deglution  and  threatens  fuffocation.  The 
following  cataplafm  applied  to  the  pit  of  the  flomach, 
jaws,  and  neck,  gives  fpeedy  relief. 

R  Theriac.  venet.  ?ij 
Pulv.  fol.  menth.  3  iij 

- fern,  abfinth.  3  iTs 

Ol.  mecis  per  expr.  3  iifs 
Spt.  vin.  camphor.  |ij 
»Vin.  clareti  qs.  f.  cataplafma. 

In  the  fpafmodic  aflhma  and  in  the  hooping-cough, 
when  there  is  no  plethora,  after  clearing  the  prims  vise, 
the  peruvian  bark,  given  early,  is  often  ufeful.  It  dimi- 
nifhes  the  irritability  of  the  lungs,  promotes  the  natural 
crifes  by  expedloration,  and  lengthens  the  intervals  be¬ 
tween  the  fits.  In  the  hooping-cough  it  tends  to  miti¬ 
gate  the  violence,  and  to  fhorten  the  duration  of  the  difi» 
eafe.  The  acute  aflhma,  to  which  children  are  mofl  fub- 
jedl,  may  be  effeclualiy  removed,  if  taken  in  time,  having 
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fird  cleared  the  primse  vias,  by  taking  away  a  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  of  blood,  to  alleviate  the  mod  violent  fymptoms,  and 
then  giving  repeated  dofes  of  mufk,  and  in  the  intervals 
fpiritus  mindereri  with  ada.  foetida  from  a  dram  and  a  half 
to  two  drams  and  a  half,  or  Armenian  bole  fifteen  grains, 
and  half  a  grain  of  epecacoanha.  If  any  thing  more  be 
necedary,  a  blider  may  be  applied  to  the  back,  and  anti- 
jpafmodic  clyders  with  afla  foetida  injedled,  a  light  de- 
codtion  of  feneka  with  vinegar,  acrid  cataplafms  to  the 
feet,  and  gentle  antimonial  emetics  are  very  ferviceable. 
Holding  the  feet  to  the  fire  gives  eafe  in  all  pulmonic 
cafes.  When  the  complaint  is  removed,  the  conditution 
fhould  be  drengthened  by  the  bark,  cold  bath,  &c. 

1. 

R  Senekas  gfs 

C.  C.  C.  pulv.  glycyrrhiz. 

Aq.  fontan.  ftufs.  coque  ad  fei 
colaturae  adde  ' 

Aceti  Ms 

Oxymel.  fimpl.  Jiij  M. 

N°  2. 

R  Ol.  amygd.  d.  Jifs 

Lixiv.  tart.  gut.  xv. 

Spt.  falls  vol.  aromatic,  gut.  xxv. 

A*q.  fontan.  moll.  3  iij.  forte  aget.  adde 

- alexeter.  fimpl.  2  iiij 

Sacchar.  alb.  3L  M. 


R  Syr.  e  mecohio 

Oxymeh  fimpl.  aa  gfs 
Aq.  alexeter.  opt.  gifs 
■*— -  foatar’.  J  iiij.  M.  f.  julep. 
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N°  4. 

R  Sperm,  cet.  3  ifs  folut.  ia  vitel.  ov.  qs. 
Elix.  paregoric.  3 ifs 
Mixtur.  falin.  %ij 
Aq.  fontan.  Jvj  M. 

N°  5. 

R  Sperm,  cet.  folut.  3  ifs 
Aq.  fontan.  Jiij 
Spt.  nitr.  dulc.  3  iij 
Syr.  e  meconio  3  i j  M. 

N®  6. 

R  Amygdal.  dulc.  fblfs 

- amar.  ifcfs  contis. 

Aq.  bullient.  ifeij.  infunde  per  horas  12 
colaturse  adde 
Sacchar.  alb.  ^iiij 

G.  arab.  Jij  in  aq.  font,  folut.  coque. 

N°  7. 

R  Ol.  amygdal.  d.  Jifs 

Aq.  menth.  piper,  fimpl.  |ifs. 

- alexeter.  fimpl.  Jiij 

Spt.  C.  C.  31 

Syr.  ex  althaea  3  i j  M. 

( 

*  t 

N°  8. 

R  Sal  abfinth.  3i 

* 

Succ.  limon.  Jfs 
Syr.  capil.  31 
Aq.  nuc.  mofch.  qij 
fontan.  ?i 

J 

Sperm,  cet.  folut.  3 fs  M. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

Common  Cold ,  Catarrh ,  HeBic  Fever  and  ConfumpticiU 

#*~2'*VH£  Catarrh  is  a  deHu6HoH  of  ferous  phlegmatic 
humours  fecreted  through  the  glands  from  the 
blood  upon  the  nofe,  lungs,  eyes,  &c.  From  the  fitu- 
at! or  of  this  ifland,  and  the  fudden  viciffitudes  of  weather* 
it  may,  with  much  propriety,  be  looked  upon  as  the  en¬ 
demic  difeafe  of  Great-Britain.  The  danger  of  con- 
fumptions,  or  the  fpurious  peripneumony,  both  fo  fre¬ 
quently  induced  by  repeated  colds,  fhould  det the 
inhabitants  of  this  country  from  confidering  the  catarrh 
as  a  trivial  complaint,  and  one  which  may  be  fafely 
neglected  $  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  verv  dangerous,  and 
often  a  fatal  difeafe,  not  becaufe  efficacious  means  of 
cure  are  wanting,  but  becaufe  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
flight  attacks,  lefiening  people’s  attention  to  it,  has 
aecuftomed  them  in  all  cafes  to  negledt  the  catarrh,  ’till 
its  effects  are  ftrongly  eonhimed  upon  the  conflitution* 
and  feverely  felt..  Colds  are  very  frequent  through  the 
winter,  when  the  weather  is  particularly  wet  and  cold*, 
or  very  changeable.  They  are  often  attended  with  pain 
in  the  breaft,  and  when  neglected,  become  obftinately 
fixed,  and  frequently  prove  in  the  event  dangerous  and  fa¬ 
tal.  The  patient  is  fuffbeated  with  phlegm  which  he  is  not 

able  to  expectorate.  They  fometimes  terminate  in  violent 

,^Xx,o 

angina  or  peripneumony,  or  induce  obffrudfions  and  in¬ 
flammation  of  latent  tubercles  in  the  lungs,  which  are 
apt  to  fuppurate,  and  the  difeafe  ends  in  a  confumption* 
*1  he  fpurious  peripneumony  arifes  principally  from  a  re¬ 
laxation  of  the  mucous  glands  of  the  bronchia  or  air- 
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veffels :  there  is  an  increafed  fecretion  of  the  mucus, 
attended  with  a  cough,  which  is  particularly  troublefome 
in  the  morning.  Dr.  Gregory  fays,  a  catarrh  is  feldom 
dangerous  of  itlelf,  when  the  conflitution  is  found,  and 
the  patient  not  far  advanced  in  life;  but  when  it  is  ne¬ 
glected,  or  continues  long,  it  brings  on  obftrudlions  of 
the  lungs,  hremoptoe  pnthifis  pulmonalis,  and  a  difpo- 
fition  to  future  catarrhs.  It  very  often  attends  delicate 
relaxed  habits,  which  are  rendered  highly  irritable  from 
excels  of  heat,  and  unhappily  obnoxious  to  the  difeafe 
from  the  flighted:  expofure  to  cold. 

One  end  of  refpiration,  as  I  already  obferved,  is  to  free 
tH^wWpod  of  a  certain  quantity  of  perfpirable  matter, 
which  cannot  be  fo  conveniently  difeharged  any  other 
way.  When  the  glands  and  membrana  pituitaria  are 
conftringed  and  obftrudted  by  the  external  cold,  the  per- 
fpiration  by  the  lungs  is  checked,  and  the  perfpirable 
matter  is  turned  inwards  upon  the  lungs,  their  glands 
and  membranes  are  loaded  and  obflrudted,  and  foon  be¬ 
come  rigid,  very  fenfible  of  irritation,  and  fo  weakened 
as  to  be  incapable  of  tranfmitting  the  perfpirable  matter 
thrown  upon  them  by  the  arterial  iyftem  in  the  circulation. 
The  blood  is  not  purified  and  freed  of  the  morbid  and 
redundant  particles,  which  in  a  healthy  date  of  the  body 
ufed  to  pafs  off  by  refpiration,  and  the  perfpirable  matter 
being  retained  in  the  body  longer  than,  by  the  laws  of 
circulation,  it  ought,  becomes  fharp  and  ill-conditioned, 
and  by  tickling  and  irritating  the  lungs,  throw  them 
into  convulfions,  which  occafion  coughing.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  deflation  is  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of 
the  humours  in  the  body.  In  perfons  of  a  full  habit, 
the  deduction  is  generally  copious  and  very  troublefome. 
This  they  owe  to  a  fedentary,  inactive  life,  and  high 
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plentiful  feeding.  Their  veffels  are  filled  at  all  times  with 
a  load  of  humours,  and  the  leaf!  ftoppage  of  perfpiration 
overftretches  them.  The  defludfion  partakes  of  the  qua¬ 
lity  of  the  reft  of  the  fluids  of  the  body.  If  the  blood  be 
much  animal ized  and  ill-conditioned,  and  the  f'olids  rigid 
and  very  fenfible  of  irritation,  the  obftrucfion  and  cough 
foon  become  dangerous.  The  lungs  are  not,the  only  part 
of  the  body  liable  to  be  affected  with  a  catarrh.  There 
is  not  a  member,  gland,  or  mufcle,  exempted  from  its 
attack.  What  occaftons  a  running  at  the  nofe,  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  cough,  fever,  rheumatifm,  pleurify,  &c.  For 
perfpiration  is  no  fooner  obftructed,  than  the  perfpirable 
matter  exerts  its  force  upon  fome  other  part.  In  the 
beginning  of  a  cold  and  catarrh,  there  is  commonly  a 
flight  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the 
nofe,  eyes,  throat,  mouth  and  lungs,  with  little  fecre*- 
tion,  which  becomes  more  copious  and  lefs  acrid  as  the 
inflammation  fubfldes. 

The  general  fymptoms  of  obftrudfed  refpiration  from 
cold,  are  heavinefs  of  the  head,  particularly  in  the  fore¬ 
head,  a  heavinefs  and  drowfmefs,  an  inclination  to  reft, 
noife  in  the  ears,  fneezing,  a  running  of  ftiarp  water 
from  the  eyes  and  nofe,  a  diminution  of  the  fenfe  of  tafte 
and  fmell.  The  humour  that  flows  is  at  firft  thin  and 
tickling,  but  in  a  little  time  it  becomes  vifcid,  hot  and 
fharp,  and  irritates  the  lungs,  which  by  a  convulfive 
effort, attempt  to  diflodg^  the  offending  matter.  If  the 
fever  be  trifling,  the  matter  becomes  thick  and  mild,  and 
comes  up  eaffly,  and  the  patient,  with  a  little  care,  foot* 
gets  well,  unlefs  he  grafts  one  cold  upon  another.  If  the 
catarrhous  matter  be  fharp  and  corrofive,  and  falls  upon 
the  nofe,  the  noftrils  will  become  fluffed  with  an  acrimo¬ 
nious  vifcid  matter,  which  corrodes  and  excoriates  the 
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fkin,  and  fluffs  up  the  noftrils  fo  much,  that  the  patient 
can  hardly  breathe.  The  nofe  becomes  red,  fwellcd,  and 
painful.  If  the  catarrhous  matter  falls  upon  the  mouthy 
the  jaws  feel  hot,  rough  and  dry,  the  thrufh,  or  fome 
excoriating  humour,  raifes  blifters,  or  takes  off  the  fkin, 
which  is  conftandy  irritated  with  the  deftuction.  The 
face  is  often  fwelled,  with  a  good  deal  of  pain.  The 
humours  that  flow  into  the  larynx  make  the  patient 
hoarle,  by  clogging  up  the  paffage  with  grofs,  vifeid,  and 
ill-conditioned  matter,  which  occaflon  a  dry  or  moift 
cough,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  deduction.  If  it 
be  a  thin,  fharp,  acrimonious  ferum,  that  is  thrown  upon 
the  part,  it  fatigues  the  patient  greatly,  and  neither  lets 
him  reft  night  or  day,  but  keeps  conflantly  tickling  the 
lungs  into  perpetual  irritations  and  coughings,  fo  that  the 
air  has  hardly  time  to  enter  them  ;  and  as  the  quantity 
and  fharpnefs  of  the  defludtion  increafes,  the  cough  re¬ 
doubles  its  violence,  the  parts  become  tender,  fore,  rigid 
and  enflamed,  and  at  laft  the  patient  infenfibly  becomes 
afthmatic  or  confumptive,  according  to  the  nature  of  his 
conftitution.  When  the  defludtion  falls  very  plentifully 
upon  the  lungs,  and  occafions  a  great  load,  conftiidtion 
and  irritation,  the  patient  feels  a  great  drowfinefs  and 
heavinefs,  pain  in  the  breaft,  difficulty  of  breathing, 
violent  coughing,  and  danger  of  fuffocation  :  the  lungs 
are  filled  and  diftended  by  an  interrupted  circulation,  anu 
part  of  the  obftructed  matter  ouzes  from  the  glands  of 
the  membrane  into  the  outer  cavity,  and  fo  tickles  them 
into  a  cough,  and  danger  of  fuffocation.  If  the  defludlion 
tends  alfo  to  the  ftomach,  the  patient  lofes  his  appetite, 
is  troubled  with  flatus  and  belching,  and  if  it  pafles  into 
the  bowels,  a  purging  comes  on.  In  fhort,  which  ever 
way  the  obftructed  matter  flows,  it  produces  fymptoms 
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fuitable  to  the  parts  affedted.  If  the  patient  be  of  a  full 
habit  of  body,  feeds  high,  or  drinks  fpirits  or  fpirituous 
liquors,  or  if  he  has  a  delicate  conftitution,  he  is  in  great 
danger  of  falling  into  a  confumption.  The  natural  dif- 
pofition  of  the  fluids  to  refolution  and  volatilization  is 
increafed,  and  a  fever,  with  heat,  third:,  pain,  and  reft- 
leflnefs,  comes  on.  If  it  be  a  deflation  chiefly  confined 
to  the  noftrils  aud  mouth,  unattended  with  inflammation 
or  excoriation,  there  is  little  danger  ;  but  when  the  lungs 
themfelves  are  attacked,  there  is  always  danger,  for  who 
can  tell  whether  a  deduction  will  not  produce  inflamma¬ 
tion,  fpitting  of  blood,  and  confumption  ?  Deflu£fions 
from  a  flight  cold  are  commonly  of  fhort  duration,  if  the 
patient  takes  care  in  time  to  keep  moderately  warm,  and 
guard  againft  the  inconveniency  of  the  air,  otherwife 
he’ll  foon  make  work  for  the  phyfician,  and  the  cold, 
which  with  moderate  care,  abftinence,  warmth,  and 
foftening  diet  and  drink,  would  have  come  to  a  crifis  in  a 
few  days,  will,  by  neglect  or  improper  treatment,  oc- 
cafion  pains,  fever,  inflammation,  pleurify,  peripneu- 
mony,  great  proftration  of  ftrength,  and  debility  of  the 
whole  fyftem,  which  years  may  not  reftore  to  its  wonted 
ftrength.  A  neglected  cold  is  dangerous  to  all,  but  more 
particularly  to  fome  conftitutions,  and  people  are  too  apt 
to  difregard  it,  ’till  it  has  arrived  at  too  great  a  length . 
This  is  generally  the  cafe  in  all  flow  fevers,  the  patient 
feels  little  heat  or  thirft  at  firft,  he  lofes  his  appetite  gra¬ 
dually,  and  has  fo  few  and  flight  fymptoms,  that  he 
never  dreams  of  a  fever ;  he  walks  about  in  the  day,  and 
thinks  himfelf  neither  well  nor  ill,  fleeps  tolerably  well, 
is  only  a  little  reftlefs  now  and  then,  and  has  fo  little  to 
complain  of,  that  he  is  afhamed  to  mention  it,  and  call 
for  afliftance,  till  the  difeafe  has  ftole  a  march  upon  him, 
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and  infenfibJy  creeping  on,  has  taken  fuch  fall  hold  of 
his  conftitution,  as  fully  to  convince  him  of  his  error. 

To  prevent  a  defludtion  from  turning  into  a  fever, 
after  clearing  the  primae  vise,  which  is  the  firft  thing  to 
be  done  in  every  complaint,  the  patient  muft  keep  warm, 
and  ufe  a  thin  fpare  diet,  chiefly  of  water-gruel,  fago, 
falop,  turnips,  fpinnage,  See,  and  fip  frequently  fome 
foftening  milk-warm  drink  and  next  morning,  about  an 
hour  before  his  ufual  time  of  getting  our  of  bed,  let  him 
drink  a  bafon  full  of  tea  with  a  fmall  fpoonful  of  brandy, 
and  encourage  Tweating  by  lying  fome  hours  in  bed.  If 
he  does  not  fweat,  he  ihould  take,  as  foon  as  he  gets  up, 
a  gentle  dofe  of  phyfle.  If  the  pulfe  is  hard,  full,  and 
quick,  a  little  blood  may  be  taken  from  the  arm,  and  the 
body  opened  by  a  cooling  clyfter. 

When  the  conftitution  is  plethoric,  and  there  is  a  de¬ 
gree  of  peripneumonic  inflammation,  attended  with  a 
fever,  pain  in  the  breaft,  and  violent  coughing,  then 
there  is  an  abfolute  necefiity  for  immediate  bleeding  ;  the 
negledl  of  this  evacuation  at  fuch  a  time  leads  to  very 
alarming  confequences.  If  the  cough  is  obftinate,  and 
of  fome  continuance,  and  the  patient  complains  of  a 
naufea  and  loathing  at  the  ftomach,  a  gentle  vomit  of 
jpeoacoanha  and  emetic  tartar  may  be  given  over  night, 
and  forty  or  fifty  drops  of  paregoric  elixir  in  fmall  white- 
wine  whey  going  to  bed,  having  firft  bathed  the  feet  in 
hot  water  ;  next  morning  the  patient  Ihould  take  a  gentle 
dofe  of  pooling  phyfic.  If  the  matter  feizes  the  lungs, 
and  occaftons  an  afthmatic  cough  or  fhortnels  of  breath, 
and  if  the  patient  fpits  up  a  glewy  fluff  without  any  ftgns 
of  fever,  or  if  the  fever  be  of  the  low  nervous  kind,  the 
ftimulus  of  a  blifter  applied  to  the  back,  or  a  mercurial 
purge,  and  gentle  diaphoretic  at  night?  as  the  iymptom? 
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require,  will  prove  ferviceable.  When  the  greatefl  diffi¬ 
culty  and  danger  are  got  over,  and  the  patient  perceives 
the  ffraitnefs  and  conftriCtion  removed,  abftinence,  mo¬ 
derate  warmth,  and  cooling  expe&orants,  fuch  as  thofe 
prefcribed  in  the  former  chapter,  will  in  a  fhort  time 
reflore  the  patient  to  health  ;  but  it  will  be  neceffary, 
after  the  fymptoms  are  removed,  to  take  a  dofe  or  two  of 
phyfic  to  clear  the  alimentary  canal,  and  to  carry  off  any 
plethora  which  may  be  induced  upon  the  body  by  re¬ 
laxation,  and  to  obviate  the  debility  by  the  cold  bath, 
or  fome  Tonic  medicine,  as  the  bark,  Tonic  tinCture, 
&c.  When  the  fleepinefs  and  drowfinefs  ftill  continue, 
the  blifter  fliould  be  kept  open  a  while  by  means  of  a 
perpetual  ointment,  which,  with  two  or  three  mercurial 
purges,  cooling  expectorants  moderately  warm,  thin  diet, 
and  bathing  the  feet  at  night,  will  happily  carry  off  the 
obftruCted  matter,  and  eafe  the  plethora ;  and  if  the 
patient  has  any  tendency  to  perfpjre,  a  gentle  diaphoretic 
at  night  will  fet  all  to  rights.  The  laffitude  and  debility 
remaining  after  the  complaint  is  removed,  require  the  ufe 
of  the  cold  bath,  air  and  exercife.  When  the  fluids  are 
Iharp  and  ill-conditioned,  previous  to  the  attack  of  the 
diffemper,  then  the  defluCHon  partakes  greatly  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  fluids,  and  is  very  dangerous,  becaufe  it  foon 
produces  rheumatic  pains,  pleurifies,  pleuretie  fevers, 
peripneumony,  &c.  In  fuch  a  habit  of  body  the  patient 
no  fooner  catches  cold,  than  he,  feels  a  chillinefs  for  a 
few  days,  then  he  is  feized  with  a  pain  in  the  fide,  diffi-? 
culty  of  breathing,  increafed  heat,  drynefs  of  the  (kin, 
and  fpafniodic  conftri&ion  of  the  external  capillary  veffels,  ’ 
quick  pulfe,  reftlefsnefs,  lofs  of  appetite  and  thirff. 
When  the  pain  is  great,  pulfe  quick,  and  fpirits  ftrons: 
and  vigorous,  a  conflderable  quantity  of  blood,  anfvvering 
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to  the  age,  conftitution,  and  circumflances  of  the  patient, 
fhould  be  taken.  When  bleeding  has  been  feafonably 
ufed,  and  a  fufficient  quantity  taken  at  firft,  then  cooling 
phyfic,  clyflers,  water-gruel,  abftincnce,  quiet,  fubacid 
liquors  milk'warm,  fleams  of  vinegar,  chamomile  flowers, 
honey  and  myrrh,  infufed  in  boiling  water,  received  fre¬ 
quently  into  the  lungs,  and  gentle  diaphoretics  towards 
the  end,  will  feldom  fail  to  eftedf  a  cure.  Sometimes  a 
tickling  cough  remains  after  the  danger  is  removed, 
which,  though  it  is  not  alarming,  is  however  very  teaz- 
ing  and  troublefome  ;  but  change  of  air,  exercife,  or 
bathing  a  few  times  in  the  fea,  never  fail  to  remove  it,  if 
proper  attention  is  paid  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  food  during  the  time. 

Too  much  cannot  be  faid  to  perfuade  people  to  attend 
to  flight  colds.  As  foon  as  a  perfon  difcovers  that  he  has 
catched  cold,  let  him  confine  himfelf  to  his  room,  and 
keep  moderately  warm  for  two  or  three  days,  as  the  cafe 
requires.  He  fhould  immediately  take  a  aofe  of  cooling 
phyfic,  which  fhould  be  repeated  if  any  heat,  reftlefTnefs, 
or  thirit  comes  on.  The  ileam  already  mentioned  fhould 
be  received  very  frequently  into  the  lungs,  and  a  thin  acid 
emu  I  non  of  almonds,  honey,  fugar-candy  and  vinegar, 
made  with  boiling  water,  may  be  drunk  every  hour,  or 
when  the  cough  is  troublefome,  three  or  four  fpoonfuls 
at  a  time.  The  food  fhould  be  moftly  water-gruel.  If 
the  cough  be  hard  and  troublefome,  the  patient  fhould 
lofe  a  little  blood.  By  luck  a  method  many  dangerous 
complaints  may  be  prevented,  and  a  number  of  lives 
prderved,  which  daily  fall  a  facrifice  to  folly  and  in¬ 
attention.  If  the  complaint  does  not  yield  in  a  few  days, 
ike  patient  (hould  apply  for  proper  advice. 

Having 
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Having  now  {hewn  how  colds  fhould  be  managed,  and 
the  method  to  remove  them  when  they  are  taken  in  time, 
I  fhall  next  confider  them  in  their  more  advanced  Hate, 
when  they  have  been  neglected  till  they  produce  hedtic 
fevers  and  confumptions. 

A  Hectic  Fever  is  attended  with  an  unnatural  heat 
and  too  quick  a  pulfe,  lafling  many  weeks,  and  perhaps 
months,  with  evident  marks  of  obfirudtions  in  the  lungs. 
It  was  called  fo  by  Galen  from,  its  limilitude  to  itfelf, 
without  any  feverifh  paroxyfms,  without  increafe,  height 
or  remiflion  j  fo  '  that  the  patient  is  not  fenfible  of  his 
being  feized  with  a  fever.  The  caufes  of  an  hectic  fever 
are,  negledted  colds,  intemperance  in  eating  and  drink¬ 
ing,  bad  air,  fharp  cutting  winds,  a  delicate  fyflem  of 
blood-vefiels,  violent  emotions  of  mind,  obfiiudtion  of 
the  tnenftrual  or  hcemorrhoidal  flux,  iflfues  fuddeniy  fiopt, 
fcorbutic  or  fcrophulous  fores  repelled,  obfirudted  perfpi- 
ration,  irregular  hours,  and  imperfedt  chylification.  The 
abforbent  veflels  being  weakened  and  relaxed,  are  unable 
to  tranfmit  the  chyle,  impure  and  ili-digefied,  to  the  blood. 
All  thefe  caufes  evidently  adt  by  inducing  debility,  irrita¬ 
bility,  and  a  fpafmodic  confiridtion  of  the  finer  and  ex¬ 
treme  veflels,  which  produces  an  inanition  in  the  fmaller 
and  a  plethora  in  the  larger  veflels.  To  obviate  thefe 
eftedts,  an  effort  is  made  in  the  conflitution,  which  in- 
creafes  the  native  heat  of  the  body,  enflames  the  blood, 
and  produces  a  fever.  The  blood,  in  this  flzy  Hate,  and 
the  imperfedtly  aflimilated  chyle,  pafling  with  difficulty, 
load  the  veflels,  particularly  of  the  lungs  and  mefentery  > 
and  being,  by  the  re -action  of  the  constitution,  forcibly 
propelled  upon  the  finer  veffels,  form  obHrudtions,  which, 
.from  the  increafcd  heat  of  the  body,  foon  become  putrid, 
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irritate  the  lungs,  and  occafion  a  cough  and  fever.  If 
the  fever  be  fullered  to  continue,  the  re-a£iion  tncreafes, 
the  cbftru&ions,  cough  and  fever,  are  exaggerated,  and 
foon  followed  by  night-fweats,  and  a  hafty  progrefs  to  a 
deep  confumption. 

This  fever  is  fometimes  very  obflinate  in  fpite  of  the 
beft  regimen.  The  patient  fhould  lay  afide  all  animal 
food,  and  live  upon  milk  mixed  with  water,  afs’s,  mare’s, 
and  butter-milk,  milk  pottage,  vegetables,  brown  bread, 
and  fruit,  in  as  large  quantities  as  the  flomach  and  bowels 
can  bear,  and  drink  water  with  lemon  juice,  crema  tartar 
or  foluble  tartar,  and  ufe  gentle,  but  very  conflant  exer- 
cife,  in  a  clear  country  air.  If  the  fever  run  high,  the 
pulfe  quick  and  hard,  a  pretty  largp  quantity  of  blood 
fhould  be  taken  away  at  firft,  and  a  gentle  dote  of  cooL 
ing  phyfic  fhould  be  given  as  often  as  the  ftrength  and 
conflitution  can  bear  it.  If  a  purging  accompanies  the 
fever,  fifteen  grains  of  armenian  bole,  and  half  a  grain  of 
ipecacoanha,  may  be  given  in  common  water,  and  re¬ 
peated  till  the  purging  ceafes.  Then  the  deobftruent 
medicine  fhould  be  given,  which  will  feldom  fail  of  fuc- 
cefs,  if  given  in  time.  Seneka,  given  in  the  form  already 
prefcribed,  is  a  very  good  medicine.  The  following  is 
alfo  very  ferviceable. 

R  Argent,  viv.  depurat.  3!, 

1 

G.  arab.  3  ij. 

tere  fimul  in  mortario  vitrio  ad  totalem  extinfr. 
mercurii,  addito  medio  cochl.  i. 

Aq.  Briftol.  exadte  fuba&is  admifce  fenfim 
conterendo 

Syr.  e  meconio  Ju 

julep,  e  camphor.  3vj*  Dos.  cochl,  j.  h.  f. 
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A  Consumption  is  a  fatal  and  terrible  complaint, 
which  flatters  and  deceives  the  patient,  who  feldom  applies 
for  affiftance  till  it  is  too  late.  A  confumption  is  a  gene¬ 
ral  wafting  of  the  whole  body,  and  arifes  from  glandular 
obftrudtion,  and  from  a  long-continued  fluxion,  falling 
fafter  upon  the  glands  of  the  wind-pipe  and  its  branches, 
of  the  lungs  and  other  internal  parts,  than  can  be  tranf- 
mitted. 

So  complicated  is  the  ftruCture  of  the  lungs,  fo  eflential 
are  their  functions  to  life,  and  fo  liable  to  injury  from  a 
variety  of  caufes,  that  the  cure  of  their  difeafes  has  ever 
been  reckoned  one  of  the  moft  difficult  things  in  the 
practice  of  phyfic.  When  they  have  been  once  injured, 
how  many  caufes  concur  to  aggravate  the  diforder  1  No 
part  of  the  body  is  fo  much  expofed  to  the  influence  of 
the  external  air,  which  is  changing  conditions  every  hour. 
Our  weather  is  fo  variable,  that  we  travel  from  fummer 
to  winter,  and  from  fpring  to  autumn,  in  twenty-four 
hours.  How  much  therefore  muft  the  lungs  be  affeCted 
by  the  changes  of  the  atmofphere,  which  are  fo  fuddeti 
from  one  extreme  to  another ! 

A  confumption  differs  from  an  afthma  in  fome  things, 
and  agrees  in  many.  In  both  complaints  there  is  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  vifeid  matter  and  wind  in  the  ftomach,  the  chyle 
is  imperfectly  concoCted  and  digefted,  and  in  that  ftate 
pafles  from  the  heart  into  the  lungs,  where  it  flicks,  and 
produces  obftructions.  The  afthma  is  a  partial  confump¬ 
tion,  ariftng  from  the  blood  being  too  much  rarified  and 
arsimalized,  which  occaftons  an  imperfeCt  affimilation  of 
the  fluids,  which  have  too  rapid  a  motion  ;  too  great  a 
defluxion  falls  upon  the  glands  of  the  trachaea,  which  are 
unnaturally  diftended  and  obftruCted  ;  a  large  quantity  of 
jarified  wind  or  vaj  our  being  detached  from  the  blood, 
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forms  into  a  feparate  mafs,  obftrucls  the  transflux  of  the 
vital  blood,  and  by  its  expanfive  force  burfts  fome  of  the 
finer  veffels  of  the  lungs,  which  m  the  afthma  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  feat  of  the  complaint.  In  the  afthma  the  patient 
has  a  ftronger  conftitution,  and  was  not  fo  much  weakened 
and  reduced  before  the  attack,  nor  is  the  blood  fo  vola¬ 
tilized,  and  the  veffels  fo  delicate  and  fenfible  of  injury, 
as  in  the  confumption.  The  conftitution  being  ftrong, 
and  the  difeafe  not  fo  violent,  nature  prevents  a  general 
afiault,  and  confines  the  diforder  moftly  to  the  lungs. 
In  confumptions  the  conftitution  is  naturally  delicat^nd 
weak,  or  brought  into  that  ftate  by  fome  preceding  caufe. 
In  the  afthma  the  fluids  are  vifeid,  and  the  heat  obfeure. 
In  the  confumption  the  blood  is  highly  exalted,,  which 
occafions  a  conftant  fever  and  hurry  in  the  pulfe,  and 
makes  the  effential  difference  between  the  afthma  and 
confumption.  There  is  a  certain  degree  of  moifture  ne- 
ceffary  to  produce  putrefa£tion,  and  the  due  afiimilation 
and  fecretion  of  the  fluids  ;  if  that  be  wanting,  the  body 
will  be  burnt  up,  dried,  or  reduced  to  powder.  In  the 
confumption  the  heat  is  fo  great  as  to  hurry  off  the  moif¬ 
ture  from  the  body,  to  dry  and  enflame  it,  and  thereby 
to  prevent  putrefaction.  In  the  afthma  the  heat  being  lefs, 
the  moifture  is  greater,  and  the  difpofition  to  putrefcency 
is  proportionably  greater. 

A  confumption  takes  its  rife  from  innumerable  caufes. 
In  fome  people  there  is  a  particular  make  and  hereditary 
conftitutional  difpofition  to  this  complaint.  People  of  a 
delicate  and  {lender  frame,  whofe  fkin  is  very  transparent, 
whofe  cheft  is  flat  and  narrow,  and  fhoulders  high,  are 
in  general  more  fubjeCt  to  this  difeafe,  than  thofe  of  an¬ 
other  make.  Becaufe  the  veffels  of  the  lungs  are  weak 
and  delicate,  and  unable  long  to  fnftain  an  unnatural 
■  -  force 
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force  put  upon  them,  but  foon  give  way  and  break,  and 
a  fpitting  of  blood  is  the  confequence.  The  changes  of 
the  weather,  and  fudden  tranlitions  from  one  extreme  to 
the  other,  are  one  great  caufe  of  confumptions.  The 
flopping  of  fome  ufual  and  neceffary  evacuation,  as  the 
monthly  or  child-bed  purgations,  or  haemorrhoids,  ob- 
flrudlions  in  fome  of  the  chyliferous  veflels,  will  bring  oii 
a  debility  of  the  folids,  afid  a  wafting  and  confumption 
of  the  whole  body.  Immoderate  bleeding  in  fevers,  great 
and  unnatural  monthly  purgations,  difficult  labour.,  great 
difcharge  from  the  haemorrhoids,  or  from  large  wounds, Sec. 
impoverifh  the  blood,  deftroy  the  appetite,  induce  a  de¬ 
bility,  and  bring  on  a  hedtic  heat  and  wafting  of  the 
body.  A  gonorrhoea  and  whites  often  terminate  in  a 
confumption  of  the  lungs,  unlefs  timeoufly  prevented  and 
cured;  If  the  flux  be  great  and  continue  long,  it  waftes 
and  weakens  the  body,  hurts  the  appetite ;  the  food  is 
imperfectly  digefted,  and  a  hedtic  difpofition  is  by  degrees 
induced  upon  the  body.  A  large  difcharge  from  ulcers 
will  bring  on  a  confumption  from  inanition.  Delicate 
women,  that  give  fuck  beyond  what  their  ftrength  will 
allow,  are  liable  to  fall  into  a  confumption.  For  the  milk 
being  the  nutritious  juice  of  the  body,  continually  fepa- 
rated  from  the  mafs  of  blood  by  the  glands  of  the  breafts, 
if  from  weaknefs,  lofs  of  appetite.  Sec.  there  is  not  a 
fupply  of  chyle  fent  into  the  blood,  proportioned  to  the 
wafte  by  the  breafts,  there  mult  be  an  atrophy  hedlic 
heat,  and  other  fpmptoms  of  a  confumption.  Bloody 
flux,  diarrhoea,  diabetes,  great  and  often  repeated  faliva- 
tions,  a  peculiar  weaknefs  of  the  lungs,  mal-formation 
of  the  breaft  and  lungs,  either  natural  or  accidental,  old 
fores,  fiftulas,  or  iflues  injudicioufly  healed  up,  fear,  grief, 
folicitude,  too  much  thinking,  intemperance  in  eating 
:  '  and 
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and  drinking,  particularly  fpirituous  liquors,  want  of  exer- 
cife,  night-watching  and  ftudy,  bad  air,  chalk-ftones 
bred  in  the  lungs,  fome  preceding  diforder,  which  had 
impaired  the  vital  powers,  and  left  the  fluids  in  a  poor 
{fate,  as  fevers,  fmall-pox,  meafles,  afthma,  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  lungs,  pleurify,  melancholy,  gout,  rheuma- 
tifm,  hedtic  fever*  a  relaxation  of  the  glands  and  ducts 
of  the  afpera  arteria,  venereal  complaints,  any  thing  that 
renders  the  fluids  grofs,  vifcid,  or  fizy,  immoderate  ve- 
nery,  violent  paflions  of  mind,  unwholefome  food,  & c„ 
give  rife  to  confumptions.  The  body  being  thus  pre- 
difpofed  from  any  of  thefe  caufes,  is  very  liable  to  catch 
cold,  which  brings  on  a  cough,  and  in  time  every  other 
fymptom  of  a  confumption.  Spitting  of  blood,  from  an 
accidental  caufe,  or  from  the  heat,  plethora,  and  rare- 
fadtion  of  the  blood,  will  end  in  a  confumption,  Ob- 
ftrudtions  of  the  liver  will  occaflon  a  dry  hufky  cough 
and  leannefs,  a  fenfe  of  weight  at  the  pit  of  the  ftomach, 
with  a  Teeming  tightnels  around  all  the  body,  and  whitifh 
{tools.  This  is  often  miftaken  for  a  confumption,  tho* 
it  is  a  very  different  complaint,  and  has  its  feat  in  the 
liver  only.  It  is  removed  by  the  following  medicine. 

R  Rad.  taraxaci 

coque  in  aq.  fontan.  Ifeifs  ad  ffei 
colaturae  adde 

Sal.  nitr.-— diuretic,  aa  3  ij.  tindt.  rhei  3  iij 
Sacchar.  limonat.  |i.  M. 

When  the  bile  begins  to  come  off,  give  every  third  day 
the  following. 

R  G.  ammon,  3*1.  calomel.  3i, 

Pil.  N*  24.  Dos.  N°  iiij.  ad  vj. 
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A  confumption  for  the  mod  part  begins  with  a  cough* 
proceeding  from  a  cold  ;  the  defluCtion  that  is  generated 
by  it  irritates  the  membrane  that  lines  the  trachaea,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  little  inflammation  that  generally  afFeCb 
fome  of  the  neighbouring  parts,  occafion  the  cough, 
which  is  nothing  more  than  a  flr  uggle  of  nature  to  open 
the  obftructions,  and  expel  the  caufe  of  the  complaint ; 
but  in  place  of  that,  the  minute  and  tender  veflel^are 
broken  by  a  continued  coughing,  which  produces  fpitting 
of  blood,  and  afterwards  large  abfeefles,  and  the  difeafe 
is  terminated  by  a  purulent  heCtic  fever,  and  death  clofes 
theTcene.  But  this,  like  every  other  difeafe,  has  different 
Rages,  and  purfues  a  regular  progreffive  courfe  from 
flighter  to  more  violent  fymptoms,  till  death  at  laft  puts 
an  end  to  the  difpute,  The  cough  and  flight  inflammation 
being  neglected,  or  increafed  by  mifmanagement,  intem¬ 
perance,  &c.  increafe  ;  the  ftrength  and  appetite  decreafe, 
the  fleep  is  lefs  refrefhing,  a  forenefs,  pain  and  tightnefs, 
are  felt  in  the  breaft,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  body  ; 
and  as  the  difeafe  increafes,  the  pulfe  beats  quicker  and 
jftronger,  cold  fhivering  fits  come  on  at  times,  fometimes 
like  an  intermittent,  but  not  regular ;  heats  and  clammy 
fweats  fometimes  fucceed  the  fhiverings,  at  other  times 
the  heat  and  fweat  precede  the  fhivering.  The  violence 
of  the  cough  and  fever,  if  fuffered  to  continue  long, 
increafe  the  inflammation  of  the  lungs  by  their  continual 
agitation,  and  the  humours  flying  to  the  weakened  parts, 
all  ferve  to  increafe  the  diforder.  The  chyle,  from  the 
weaknefs  of  the  digeftive  powers,  not  being  properly 
affimilated,  paffes  imperfectly,  and  with  much  difficulty, 
through  the  enflamed  lungs,  by  which  means  obftruCtions 
are  formed,  which  more  or  lefs  diforder  the  fecretions  and 

animal  ceconomy.  The  bron<3ft#anH  glands  of  the  lungs 
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iri  a  confumption,  Dr.  Pvuftel  fays,  look  like  grains  of 
corn  full  of  purulent  matter,  pretty  nearly  refembling  the 
miliary  glands  found  in  a  meafted  hog.  Thefe  obftruc- 
tions,  fays  he,  may  be  few  at  firft,  but  thefe  few  vitiate 
others,  and  arrive  at  a  ftate  of  fuppuration  by  degrees  ; 
and  if  the  fever  be  not  very  high,  the  progrefs  is  flow  ; 
when  a  clutter  of  morbid  and  fchirrhous  glands  yields  to 
the  growing  tumor,  the  fmall  vettels  burtt  at  laft,  and 
pus  is  formed.  If  the  fever  be  confiderable,  and  the  flux 
upon  the  glands  much  greater  than  they  are  able  to  tranf- 
mit  to  the  neighbouring  parts,  their  bulk  prbportionably 
increafes,  and  the  vettels  being  irritated  by  the  plethora, 
increafe  the  fever  by  their  re-a£Iion  ;  the  tumined  glands, 
which,  before  the  fever  was  fo  great,  were  either  fchirrous 
or  filled  with  a  vifcid,  indolent  humour,  become  true 
phlegmons  or  enflamed  tumours,  which  increafes  the 
cough,  as  nature  endeavours  by  that  means  to  burtt  the 
morbid  glands,  and  thereby  expel  the  hidden  caufe  of  the 
tumour,  that  the  tumified  part  might  be  reduced  and 
rettored  to  a  healthy  ftate.  At  laft,  by  the  flux,  fever, 
and  coughing,  nature  infen  fib  ly  yields  where  fhe  is  hardeft: 
prefled,  and  the  fmaller  vettek  where  the  obftructions 
were  formed,  having  their  continuity  deftroyed  by  the 
diftenfton  and  pUtrefcdncy  of  their  contents,  burtt,  and 
pus  is  formed,  which  communicates  its  putrefcency  to 
the  neighbouring  parts,  and  being  re-abforbed  and  mixed 
with  the  mafs  of  blood,  circulates  with  it,  vitiates  and 
alters  the  qualities  and  texture  of  all  the  fluids.  Thofe 
glands  that  do  not  fuppurate  become  hard  and  fchirrous. 
Some  of  the  larger  vettels  become  in  time  materially  in¬ 
jured,  perhaps  fo  far  as  greatly  to  impede  the  blood  in  its 
paftage,  which  neceiTarily  fubjedis  the  other  parts  to 
greater  labour,  as  the  fame  quantity  of  blood  mutt  pafs 
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through  a  part  of  the  lungs*  that  ufed  to  pafs  through  tfc© 
whole.  This  weakens  the  other  tmobftrwcled  vefiels, 
and  the  momentum  of  the  blood  being  increafed,  occafions 
an  hremoptoe,  or,  by  a  rupture  of  part  of  the  lungs,  de¬ 
luges  the  whole,  and  produces  fudden  death.  Sometimes 
the  lungs  are  afle&ed  with  fmall  tumours,  tubercles,  or 
vomicas,  which  frequently  fuppurate,  and  drfcharge  them- 
felves  by  expectoration  ;  forne  of  them  heal  up,  and  leave 
a  hardnefs  behind  5  others  degenerate  into  fmall  ulcers, 
which  occaiion  that  dry  cough  which  is  attended  with  ai 
frothy  matter,  fometimes  tinged  with  a  fmall  quantity  of 
blood,  and  very  little  expe&pration  j  this  happens  more 
orlefs  fevere  according  to  the  fize  of  the  tubercle.  Some 
people  have  been  afHi£fed  with  tubercles  many  years,  and 
by  a  proper  regimen,  exercife,  &e.  have  lived  to  a  very 
advanced  age,  and  gone  about  their  ordinary  bufinefs 
with  only  a  dry  fhort  cough,  efpecially  in  the  morning 
foon  after  awaking,  he£fic  heats,  leannefs  and  fuppura- 
tions,  which  fometimes  prove  very  troublefome  j  but. by 
living  carefully  and  temperately,  the  increafe  of  the  com- 
plaint  may  be  checked,  and  life  may  be  fpun  out  to  a  cmi- 
fiderable  length,  otherwife  it  mult  kill  the  patient  in  a 
iliort  time,  becaufe  all  kinds  of  irregularity  and  intem¬ 
perance  wear  out  the  conftitution,  and  under  fuch  cir- 
cumftances  will  bring  on  fudden  death.  The  hotter  the 
food  is,  the  blood  is  proportionably  more  animalized  and 
enflamed,  which  fills  and  difiends  the  veffels,  and  occafions 
a  rupture  where  the  obftru&ions  are  formed  $  hence  vo~ 
micas  and  fpitting  of  blood  enfue.  The  necefllty  of  a 
cool  regimen  and  firitfi  temperance  appear  here  very  con- 
fpicuous.  When  the  tubercles  begin  to  fuppurate,  they 
are  attended  with  great  pain,  cough,  want  of  fleep,  and 
more  or  lefs  inflammation  j  after  the  fuppurated  matter  is 
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3ifcharged  by  expe&oration,  the  fymptoms  are  lefs  fevers. 
The  patient  fometimes  has  a  chillinefs,  without  any  hectic 
heat,  thirft,  remarkable  fever,  or  fhortnefs  of  breath  ; 
the  pulfe  is  not  high,  but  quick  and  foft,  the  cough 
troublefome,  though  not  violent,  the  fpit  has  a  difagree- 
able  fmell  and  tafte,  often  of  a  blueifh  colour  and  jelly- 
like  confidence,  the  fpirits  and  appetite  entirely  forfake 
the  patient,  who  loathes  every  thing  but  liquids.  In  this 
fituation,  not  being  fufEciently  alarmed,  or  rather  being 
too  languid  to  afk  for  medical  aid,  or  to  take  care  of  him  - 
felf,  he  continues  for  fome  months,  until  the  lungs  begin 
to  fhew  figns  of  inflammation  ;  then  the  complaint  has  a 
very  different  effe£t  upon  the  fpirits.  In  the  former  part 
of  the  diforder  the  patient  had  little  hopes  or  thoughts  of 
life,  but  now  he  gets  fpirits  and  hopes,  which  prove  as 
detrimental  as  the  former  languor  in  preventing  him  from 
following  directions.  This  confident  hope  of  recovery  is 
often  beyond  meafure  furprifing,  and  in  fome  cafes  is  fo 
great,  that  even  a  few  hours  before  death  the  patient  is 
not  to  be  convinced  that  he  is  in  danger.  The  diftemper 
preferving  an  equal  progrefs*  the  patient  begins  to  perceive 
a  pain  in  the  llde,  though  in  fome  this  fymptom  never 
appears  j  the  fpit  becomes  ftreaked  with  blood  and  puru¬ 
lent  matter,  and  a  he&ic  fever  and  diarrhoea,  with  their 
concomitant  fymptoms,  coming  on,  clofe  the  tragedy* 
Towards  the  laft  the  patient  has  fome  flight  decipientia. 
For  the  moft  part,  a  he&ic  fever  accompanies  the  com¬ 
plaint  from  the  beginning  of  the  attack,  in  whatever 
fhape  it  appears.  Sometimes  almoft  all  the  fymptoms 
appear  at  one  time,  and  at  oth^r  times  only  a  few  of 
them.  The  hefti'c  fever,  which  is  flow  at  firft,  is  per¬ 
ceived  by  a  final  1  fenfation  of  cold  at  different  times  of 
the  day,  fometimes  at  a  particular  hour,  or  towards 
*  »'•  Q^2  evening, 
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evening,  attended  with  a  general  languor  and  laffitude*; 
the  patient  is  much  fatigued  with  little  labour,  the  appetite 
and  ftrength  gradually  diminifh,  and  the  leannefs  or  falling 
away  of  the  flefh  becomes  very  perceptible;  the  fleep  is 
imperfeCf,  the  lips  become  dry,  particularly  after  meals. 
At  the  time  when  the  chyle  enters  the  blood,  the  pulfe 
becomes  quicker,  the  palms  of  the  hands  are  hot,  and 
fometimes  moifl  and  clammy,  and  the  face  is  often  fluffed 
after  eating ;  a  cough  is  more  or  lefs  tfoublefome,  but 
moflly  dry ;  a  flight  oppreflion  is  felt  at  the  breaft,  which 
increafes  of  decreafes  as  the  difeafe  is  more  or  lefs  urgent. 
As  the  difeafe  increafes*  the  cold  fit  becomes  ftronger, 
and  appears  like  an  intermittent  for  a  few  fits  together ; 
the  fit  is  fucceeded  with  heat  and  fweat,  and  fometimes 
without  either.  When  the  external  membrane  of  the 
lungs  is  affeCfed,  the  pain  is  very  con  fid  er  able  ;  and  when 
the  tubercles  begin  to  fuppurate,  the  pain  is  alfo  very 
great ;  but  the  cough,  want  of  fleep,  and  difficult  breath¬ 
ing,  are  for  the  moil  part  more  troublefome  than  the  pain. 
Sometimes  the  patient  perceives  a  fwelling  in  different 
parts  of  the  body,  attended  with  an  acute  pain  like  the 
gout  or  rheumatifm,  and  continues  for  feveral  hours, 
■which  is  no  doubt  occafioned  by  an  effort  of  nature  to 
relieve  herfelf  of  the  plethora,  but  debility  prevents  her 
from  doing  it  effexEfually ;  for  the  lungs  are  relaxed  and 
greatly  debilitated,  and  their  fenfibility  and  rigidity  pro- 
portionably  increafed.  When  many  hard  fchirroUs  tu¬ 
mours  are  formed  in  the  lungs,  or  ulcers  that  difpofe  the 
whole  body  to  putrefaction,  when  the  fpitting  of  blood 
is  in  large  quantities,  mixed  with-  purulent  fluid  matter, 
which  generally  proceeds  from  an  abfeefs  fuppu rating* 
which  is  called  a  vomica,  then  the  difeafe  is  advanced  to 
its  laft  ffage,  and  foon  makes  its  fatabtermination.  The 
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cough  is  violent,  the  voice  has  a  harfh  found,  or  the 
patient  >can  hardly  fpeak  to  be  heard  ;  frequent  ficknefs 
and  vomiting  fucceed  the  fits  of  coughing  ;  there  is  a 
copious  expectoration  of  foetid,  fweet,  or  {linking  matter, 
the  fever  is  high,  and  from  an  inflammatory  ftate  is  be¬ 
come  of  the  putrid  kind ;  the  eyes  fink,  colliquative 
fweats  purfue  the  patient,  an  oily  film  is  found  upon  the 
urine,  there  is  a  great  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  a  pain 
in  the  bread:  and  parts  affected,  and  in  the  limbs;  the  feet 
and  legs  fwell,  and  retain  the  mark  of  the  fingers ;  a 
fcrophulous  humour  fometimes  breaks  out  over  all  the 
body,  which  {Jiews  that  the  blood  is  much  diffolved,  the 
nails  bend  over  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  and  a  diarrhoea 
comes  on.  Thefe  are  the  {hocking  attendants  of  a  fpeedy 
diffolution,  to  which  no  check  can  be  given,  but  a  con- 
vulfion  foon  comes  on,  and  relieves  the  patient  of  mifery, 
by  putting  a  period  to  his  exiftence.  Sometimes  the  pa¬ 
tient  has  very  little  pain,  and  the  fymptoms  not  very 
violent,  even  in  the  laft  ftage,  except  the  heat,  cough, 
fever,  fweating,  and  lofs  of  appetite  ;  the  other  fymptoms 
are  infignificant.  This  leads  people  into  a  fatal  del ufion, 
for  they  think  they  are  in  no  danger,  and  don’t  apply  for 
affiftance  ’till  it  is  too  late ;  their  danger  creeps  upon 
them  imperceptibly,  but  having  good  fpirits,  they  too 
often  entertain  no  thoughts  of  death,  when  perhaps  it  is 
not  many  hours  diffant.  How  horrid  is  the  condition  of 
aconfumptive  perfon,  who,  in  the  mid  ft  of  the  moft  im¬ 
minent  danger,  fees  it  not,  but  talks  of  things  to  be  done, 
and  lays  down  plans  of  life  for  years  to  come,  at  the 
time  when  his  friends,  and  all  that  fee  him,  know  that 
there  is  not  a  moral  poifibility  of  his  living  many  days, 
or  perhaps  hours.  1  his  melancholy  complaint,  an  .1  its 
del  u five  nature,  ought  to  warn  every  body  to  regard 
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every  cold  and  cough,  let  them  appear  at  firft  to  he  never 
fo  flight,  as  a  thing  of  the  greatefl  confequence  ;  for  a  cold 
and  cough  of  any  {landing  are  the  forerunners  of  great 
evils.  No  means  fhould  be  negledled  in  fuch  cafes  to 
remove  the  evil,  prevent  the  deflru&ive  tendency  of  the 
complaint,  and  to  refcue  the  patient  from  the  jaws  of 
death,  which  is  the  unavoidable  confequence  when  the 
difeafe  gets  to  the  lafl  ftage,  and  fometimes  it  is  very  rapid 
in  its  progrefs. 

When  a  diflemper  begins  flowly,  our  attempts  to  get 
rid  of  it  fhould  be  by  flow  and  cautious  means.  Strong 
medicines,  and  thofe  of  quick  operation,  only  wafle  the 
flrength  in  fuch  cafes,  without  giving  relief.  In  the 
beginning  of  this  complaint  the  Briflol  hot-well  water 
is  undoubtedly  a  good  medicine,  and  will  give  a  check 
to  the  difeafe  in  its  infancy,  but  the  patient  is  often  fent 
too  late  under  a  cruel  and  wanton  deception.  Seneka 
with  diuretic  fait,  fpiritus  mindereri  or  foluble  tartar,  is 
a  very  ufeful  medicine,  and  will  do  good  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  complaint.  Medicated  air  may  likewife  be 
of  fome  fervice,  but  they  all  fail  when  afiiflance  is  mofl 
required.  How  valuable  then  mufl  that  medicine  be, 
which  will  remove  fo  terrible  a  complaint  in  a  very  ad¬ 
vanced  flage,  when  every  other  means  has  failed  I  The 
Deobflruent  Powder  is  perhaps  the  beft  medicine  in  nature 
in  confumptions,  and  in  all  difeafes  of  the  lungs  :  it  very 
fpeedily  removes  the  fever,  thins  the  purulent  matter, 
making  it  come  up  eafily,  and  wonderfully  cleanfes  and 
heals  up  the  parts.  There  are  no  doubt  fome  cafes  out 
of  the  reach  of  every  human  means ;  in  fuch  cafes  only 
can  this  medicine  fail.  The  cure  mufi  be  begun  by  laying 
afide  all  animal  food,  hot  liquors,  cordials,  wine,  and 
every  thing  that  tends  to  heat  the  blood.  Let  the  mofl 
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fidlful  phyficiaii  in  the  world  prefcribe  the  beft  medicines, 
if  the  patient  does  not  pay  proper  attention  to  his  way  of 
living,  the  phyfician’s  (kill  will  be  excrcifed  in  vain  3  but 
if  the  patient  does  his  part,  a  cure  may  be  performed  in 
a  very  dangerous  and  advanced  (late  of  a  confumptiou. 
The  flomach  (hould  never  be  too  much  diftended  or  over¬ 
loaded,  nor  (hould  the  body  receive  much  nourifhment. 
The  milk  ought  to  be  mixed  with  water  and  a  little  honey 
and  egg-fhells,  otherwife  it  will  fill  the  ftomacn  with 
phlegm,  and  increafe  the  cough,  which  it  is  too  apt  to 
collect  without  any  affiftance.  Frequent  ''gentle  vomits 
are  necelTary  to  rid  the  ftomach  of  the  vifcid  phlegm  with 
which  it  is  much  loaded,  and  often  occasions  naufea  and 
vomiting.  The  bill  of  fare  during  the  illnefs  (hould  be 
water-gruel,  turnips,  afparagus,  colliflowers,  fpinnage, 
without  pepper,  fago,  falop,  a  very  little  white- fifh,  and 
that  very  leldom ;  (hell-fifh  may  be  ufed  more  liberally  5 
fruit  at  all  times,  and  in  large  quantities,  mugwort  and 
nettle-broth,  boiled  barley,  women’s,  cow’s,  afs’s,  goat’s, 
and  mare’s  milk,  artichokes,  brown  bread,  flummery, 
rice,  millet,  and  light  pudding,  and  eat  nothing  hot. 
No  rich  foup,  broths,  vipers,  beef  tea,  gravy  of  meat, 
jellies,  cheefe,  baked  meat,  pepper,  muftard,  pickles, 
faked  and  hung  meats,  chickens,  eggs,  butter,  oil,  rich 
wine,  and  potatoes.  The  drink  (hould  be  lemonade, 
apple -drink,  butter-milk  frefh  and  well  freed  of  the  butter, 
vinegar  whey.  Imperial,  Briftol  water,  medicated  water 
with  fixed  air,  milk  and  water,  plain  water  with  lemon 
and  the  fyrup  of  (ome  fruit.  Goats  whey  is  very  fervice- 
•able  in  all  ftages  of  a  confumption  except  the  laft,  when 
the  colliquative  diarrhoea  has  made  its  appearance.  Its 
opening  quality  makes  it  very  improper  when  there  is  a 
diarrhoea,  and  the  nfe  of  it  will  certainly  hurry  the  patient 
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out  of  she  world.  It  fhould  never  be  drank  in  fuch  quan¬ 
tities  as  to  fwell  or  oveiload  the  flomach,  or  to  prove  very 
purgative.  Any  purging  that  happens  more  than  the 
patient’s  ftrength  can  bear,  may  be  checked  by  armenian 
bole  and  ipecacoanha.  The  patient  fhould  chufe  a  pure, 
dry,  well  ventilated  air,  and  high  Tandy  foil,  at  a  diftance 
from  water,  particularly  Handing  water  ^  he  fhould  follow 
the  plough  and  fmell  at  the  frefh  turned  up  earth,  live  much 
in  the  fields  and  gardens,  and  near  frefh  earth  ;  fhould 
take  fhort  voyages  by  fea,  ride  or  walk  near  the  fea,  avoid 
hinging,  or  any  exertion  of  the  voice  or  playing  upon  the 
Bute,  and  wear  flannel  next  the  (kin,  and  flannel  focks  ; 
he  fhould  rife  early  and  go  foon  to  bed,  and  keep  as  near 
as  poflible  to  regular  hours  :  the  fun  fhould  be  up  two 
hours  before  the  patient  goes  abroad,  and  he  fhould  always 
return  an  hour  before  the  fun  goes  down,  and  in  damp 
wet  weather  not  go  abroad  at  all,  but  ufe  exercife  in  the 
houfe,  and  guard  againfl  the  bad  effects  of  the  damps  by 
a  little  Are  at  all  feafons  of  the  year,  the  middle  of  ham¬ 
mer  not  excepted,  if  the  weather  be  rainy  or  moift ;  no 
dancing  or  violent  exercife,  no  hidden  heats  or  colds  ; 
the  exercife  fhould  be  very  gentle,  but  regular  and  con- 
ffant,  and  never  in  the  heat  of  the  day  when  the  weather 
is  very  hot.  The  patient  fhould  be  in  a  large  airy  room, 
ufe  few  bed-cloaths,  and  lie  with  his  head  high ;  the  floor 
may  be  fprinkled  frequently  with  vinegar,  &c.  his  cloaths 
fhould  be  very  loole  and  eafy,  without  prefling  or  lightning, 
the  body,  efpecially  the  bread: ;  he  fhould  avoid  all  pafiion, 
efpecially  anger,  venery,  and  vexation,  and  keep  the 
mind  eafy  and  compofed  ;  fudden  joy  or  giief  do  hurt, 
and  fludy,  writing,  or  any  exercife  that  requires  the  body’s 
being  bent  forward,  are  very  prejudicial.  The  patient 
fhould  avoid  clofe  rooms,  or  where  much  company  refort, 
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and  fhould  never  fleep  with  an  old  or  confumptive  perfon, 
for  the  breath  of  a  confumptive  perfon  is  infectious,  and 
that  of  an  old  perfon  is  unwholefome.  Gums,  balfams, 
oil  and  oily  mixtures,  and  all  glutinous,  vifeid,  or  cordial 
medicines,  are  prejucicial,  as  they  clog  the  ftomach, 
already  overloaded  with  phlegm,  enflame  the  blood, 
and  thereby  increafe  the  fever.  But  oily  medicines  be¬ 
come  rancid  ;  even  frefh  butter  is  not  wholefome  for  a 
time,  but  when  it  has  fuffered  the  adlion  of  the  fire,  or 
has  been  long  prefer ved  in  fait,  it  is  very  improper.  Opium 
increafes  the  fever,  and  renders  the  body  coffive.  Matrix 
mony  to  the  fair  fex  often  proves  a  complete  cure,  but 
without  care  they  are  liable  to  a  fecond  attack  in  two  or 
three  years  after.  The  complaint  creeps  on  in  the  fecond 
attack  very  imperceptibly,  and  is  feldom  attended  to  till 
it  is  too  late  to  afford  relief.  The  fymptoms  are  often 
miftaken  for  weaknefs  from  breeding  and  bearing  child¬ 
ren.  Pregnant  women  feldom  die  till  they  are  brought  to 
bed,  but  many  do  not  furvive  the  delivery  many  days, 
and  fometimes  not  many  hours.  Women  are  often  re¬ 
gular  in  tlleir  menilruation  in  this  complaint,  till  towards 
the  laft  flages  of  it ;  and  fome  that  were  obftrudfed  in  the 
beginning,  have  a  return  of  this  evacuation  towards  the 

clofe. 
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If  the  pulfe  be  hard,  full,  and  quick,  the  cough  very 
troublefome,  and  the  heat  and  inflammation  great,  fome 
blood  muff  be  taken  away,  and  occafionally  repeated ; 
the  quantity  fhould  be  fuited  to  the  urgency  of  the  fymp¬ 
toms,  and  the  age  and  conftitution  of  the  patient  }  it  is 
better  to  take  a  fmall  quantity  at  a  time,  and  to  repeat  it 
often,  than  to  take  much  at  one  time.  In  bleeding  great 
care  and  attention  muff  be  taken  not  to  reduce  the  vital 
powers  too  low,  for  when  the  animal  powers  are  too  much 
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reduced,  it  will  prove  an  extremely  difficult  matter  to 
recover  the  patient :  when  that,  by  any  imprudence  or 
mifmanagement,  happens  to  be  the  cafe,  there  are  little 
hopes  of  any  thing  being  of  ufe.  Great  debility  and 
proftration  of  ftrength  difpofe  to  a  vicious  fenfibility  and 
rigid  inflation  ;  therefore  in  the  cure  of  difeafes,  efpecially 
in  confumptions,  which  arife  from  debility  and  increafed 
irritability,  there  is  nothing  of  greater  confequence,  or 
requires  greater  attention,  than  to  regulate  the  neeeflary 
evacuations  fo  as  not  to  reduce  the  vital  powers  too  low. 
The  intefbines  fhould  be  cleanfed  of  thecolluvies  by  fome 
cooling  laxative,  and  a  clyfter  of  the  fame  conflantly 
injected  when  the  body  difcovers  the  leafl  tendency  to 
coflivenefs.  A  little  pe&oral  decodlion  may  be  taken 
occalionaily  when  the  cough  is  troublefome.  Great 
benefit  arifes  from  wearing  flannel  next  the  fkin  :  for  the 
night-fweats  arife  from  th,e  perfpiration  being  very  greatly 
fiopt  in  the  day,  and  nature  making  a  pufh  to  relieve 
herfelf,  and  to  obviate  the  cutaneous  conftridtion,  in 
confequence  of  this  re-a£lion,  the  nifus  of  the  circulating 
fluids  is  directed  to  the  furface,  and  a  full  derivation  is 
made  thither,  the  conftri&ion  of  the  cutaneous  veffels 
is  overcome,  perfpiration  is  rendered  free,  the  paroxyfm 
terminates  in  a  profufe  fweat,  the  internal  vifcera  are 
relieved,  and  the  plethora  difcharged  by  the  fkin.  What¬ 
ever  cc-operates  with  nature  to  obviate  the  debility  and 
fpafmodie  conflriclion  of  the  cutaneous  veffels,  to  relieve 
the  internal  vifcera  of  the  plethora,  to  make  an  equal 
diflribution  of  the  fluids  over  the  body,  and  to  give  them 
a  progreflive  courfe  to  the  furface  of  the  body,  and^at 
the  fame  time  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  fame 
eflfe&s  from  caufes  thus  removed,  will  prevent  the  no. 
ceflity  for  the  flruggle.  The  evening  paroxyfm  and 
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Violent  coughing  in  the  con  Turn ption  arife  from  the 
change  which  happens  in  the  atmofphere,  which  exagge¬ 
rates  the  fymptoms  in  every  complaint.  The  confump- 
tive  paroxyfm  generally  comes  on  when  the  patient  is 
undrefling  to  go  to  bed.  This  happens  from  expoffng 
the  body  to  the  cold  air,  which  increafes  the  conffri&ioi^ 
upon  the  fkin,  and  exaggerates  every  fymptom  of  the 
difeafe  j  therefore  the  patient  fhoula  always  be  undreffed 
in  bed.  A  judicious  exhibition  of  the  bark  with  fulphur 
is  an  exceeding  good  medicine ;  it  promotes  the  regular 
cutaneous  difeharge,  renews  the  decayed  appetite,  and 
gives  ftrength  to  the  relaxed  folids  ;  and  in  the  advanced 
if  ages  promotes  a  laudable  fuppuration,  and  checks  thofc 
heCtic  heats  which  fo  greatly  wafte  the  patient.  The 
fulphur  may  be  given  at  night,  and  the  bark,  with  elixir 
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of  vitriol,  fpiritus  mindereri,  vinegar,  faline  draught,  or  fal 
polychreft  intheday.  At  firft  this  method  feems  to  aggravate 
the  fymptoms,  but  in  a  few  days  the  complaint  takes  & 
favourable  turn,  and  the  fymptoms  become  much  milder. 
If  the  difeafe  be  taken  in  time,  little  elfe  will  be  required 
but  a  ftriCl  perfeverance  till  the  health  is  perfedlly  re- 
eftablifhed,  and  not  to  return  to  the  fame  courfe  which 

.  i 

brought  on  the  difeafe.  When  this  method  proves  in¬ 
effectual,  and  the  difeafe  does  not  yield,  there  is  reafon 
to  fear  that  obftrudtions  are  formed,  or  forming  in  the 
lungs  or  bronchia ;  then  very  particular  care  muff  be 
taken  to  prevent  coftivenefs  and  obftruCtions  in  the  lower 
vifeera,  to  remove  the  plethora,  and  to  check  the  in¬ 
flammation  by  gentle  cooling  phyfic  and  the  ufe  of  the 
Deobffruent  powder.  Here  the  complaint  admits  of 
no  delay,  but  calls  for  the  timeous  aid  of  the  moff 
efficacious  means* 
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CHAP.  IX. 


Of  FEVERS  and  INFECTION. 


F  all  the  various  difeafes  that  affiidl  mankind. 


few  are  more  fatal,  none  more  frequent  than 
fevers.  More  die  of  putrid  and  inflammatory  fevers,  or 
a  mixture  of  both,  than  of  all  other  difeafes  hefides. 
They  fesze  young  and  old,  man  and  woman,  ftrong  and 
weak  ;  and  many  more  caufes  unite  to  expofe  the  patient 
to  imminent  danger,  than  in  any  other  difeafe.  Some¬ 
times  their  attacks  are  grievous  and  fudden,  and  bring 
diffolution  before  the  patient  is  well  awart  of  the  danger; 
at  other  times  they  creep  on  {lowly  and  imperceptibly 
like  a  thief  in  the  night.  Here  nature  calls  loudly  for 
afliftance,  when  (with  the  greateft  regret  mud  we  con-, 
fefs  it)  lead  relief  can  be  given.  In  fevers  the  fymptoms 
are  very  various  and  uncertain,  and  feldom  remain  long 
in  one  date  ;  and  without  experience,  and  much  natural 
fagacity,  a  phyfician  is  never  more  at  a  lofs  to  know  the 
true  indications  of  cure  than  in  fevers ;  yet  there  are  a 
number  of  circumdances  which,  to  an  experienced  and 
lldlful  phyfician,  who  has  a  natural  or  acquired  habit  of 
judging,  ftrilee  the  mind  quickly  with  an  idea  of  what  is 
proper  to  be  done  ;  but  that  knowledge  can  never  be 
acquired  by  fuperflcial  obfervers,  or  by  thofe  who  have 
not  a  great  fagacity  and  natural  turn  to  phyfical  refearches, 
nor  is  it  poffible  to  enumerate  every  circumdance  which 
guides  the  phyfician  in  forming  his  judgment.  But  it 
mud  be  confefied,  phyficians  have  been  hitherto  too  in¬ 
attentive  to  invedigate  the  caufes  of  fevers,  other  wife 
fome  method  mud  have  been  found  out  .before  this  time 
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to  attack  them  more  fuccefsfulJy,  and  to  prevent  the 
havock  and  deflru&ion  they  bring  upon  mankind. 
Putrid  fevers  carry  terror  in  their  very  name  ;  they  turn 
air,  the  fupport  of  animation,  into  a  deadly  and  baneful 
element ;  they  are  the  terrible  enemy  of  mankind,  that 
goes  through  the  land  collected  in  its  ftrength,  and  armed 
with  vengeance,  fends  its  arrows  abroad  by  day,  and 
walks  flained  with  {laughter  by  night ;  it  fcatters  de¬ 
finition  and  defolation  wherever  it  directs  its  dreadful 
march.  Putrid  fevers  poifon  the  blood,  and  kill  us  by 
our  breath  ;  they  fill  all  places^with  {laughter,  and  triumph 
in  deflrution  :  before  them  health  fparkles  in  the  eye, 
and  luxuriant  plenty,  beautiful  gardens,  fragrant  fields, 
crowded  inhabitants,  and  populous  cities ;  behind  them, 
ghaftly  defolation,  howling  defarts,  dreary  waffes,  and 
dent  emptinefs.  Of  all  the  calamities  to  which  mankind 
are  fubjet,  putrid  difeafes  are  the  moll  affeting,  dreadful 
and  alarming  ;  while  other  difeafes  fngle  out  individuals, 
they  make  a  general  carnage,  and  advancing  with  refllefs 
fury  from  houfe  to  houfe,  and  from  city  to  city,  at  one 
blow  lay  defolate  the  country,  depopulate  cities  and  king¬ 
doms,  and,  like  a  fwelling  inundation,  fweep  away  the 
inhabitants  of  the  land  :  they  indifcriminately  mow  down 
whole  armies,  and  lay  the  victors  .and  vanquifhed  in  the 
dull  :  they  are  fed  and  ftrengthened  by  the  famine  which 
they  make,  gather  ffrength  in  their  progrefs,  defpife  the 
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fences,  leap  over  the  lines  taifed  to  retrain  them,  and 
make  the  dead  deflroy  the  living.  v 

As  putrid  difeafes  are  of  fo  dreadful  and  definitive  a 
nature,  particularly  in  jails,  armies  and  navies,  -it  roufes 
the  attention,  and  produces  d  general  d£fire  to-  irivefligate 
their  nature,  '.and  to  endeavour  to  find  out  fome  means  i:a 
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prevent  them,  v  The  importance  Of  the  fubjet  requires’ 
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the  moll  ferious  attention.  In  this  light  the  parliament 
viewed  it,  when  they  benevolently  endeavoured  to  find  out 
a  method  to  give  Tome  check  to  this  dreadful  calamity  in 
places  where  it  is  moll  deftru£live ;  and  a  late  worthy 
member  (to  his  honour  be  it  mentioned)  vifited  the  jails 
in  Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  and  made  his  reports  to  the 
Houfe  of  Commons.  I  then  hoped  fome  plan  would  have 
been  propofed  to  fave  the  lives  of  fo  many  of  his  majefly’s 
fubje£ls  as  daily  die  in  jails  and.  camps  of  putrid  fevers 
and  fluxes  5  but  as  no  prefervative  has  been  propofed,  as 
far  as  I  know,  I  undertake,  that  if  the  method  which  I 
Ihould  direct  were  followed,  putrid  fevers  and  fluxes 
would  be  as  rare  in  camps  or  jails  as  they  now  are  in 
private  houfes. 

I  have  not  the  vanity  to  think  myfelf  equals  either  in 
experience  or  knowledge,  to  the  learned  gentlemen  who 
delivered  their  opinion  lafb  year  ilvthe  Houfe  of  Commons, 
upon  this  fubje£t  j  yet  what  efcapes  the  moll  penetrating 
geniufes,  may  be  Humbled  upon  by  a  very  ordinary  capa¬ 
city*  It  is  perhaps  by  the  diredlion  of  Providence  that  all 
ufeful  difcoveries  and  improvements,  in- fcience  are  made. 
How  often  do  we  fee  what  fome  people- call  accident 
bring  to  light  difcoveries  of  the  greateft  importance  !  and, 
to  mortify  human  vanity,  the  moll  beneficial  inventions 
have  oftener  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  ignorant  and  illiterate 
than  to  the  learned  and  fcientific.  Whoever  takes  a  view 
of  the  vafl  extent  of  things,  and  at  the  fame  time  confiders 
how  limited  and  confined  the  faculties  of  man  are,  and 
how  Ihort  his  life  is,  will  eafily 'difcover  how  fmall  .a  (hare 
of  knowledge  the  wiiefl  can  attain^  and  therefore,  will  not 
entertain  too  high  notions  of  the  extent  of  his  own  know- 

>  1 

ledge.  I  have  often  reflected  that  man*  after  all  his  .labour 
in  this  life,  mull  difcover  the  imbeeillity  and  limited 
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•ompafs  of  the  human  mind  in  all  its  ultimate  refearches, 
and  expect  to  find  many  difficulties,  and  have  the  mor¬ 
tification  to  be  ignorant  of  many  things  ;  for  the  wifeffi 
man  only  arrives  acknowledge  enough  to  difcoyer  that  he 
knows  little :  yet  as  God  hath  created  the  world,  and  all 
things  therein,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  men  of  a 
curious  and  inquifitive  turn  of  mind  will  be  daily  making 
new  difcoveries  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  things, 
as  long  as  they  confine  themfelves  to  matter  of  faft  and 
experiment  j  but  there  are  many  great  and  wonderful, 
fecrets  in  nature  which  we  lhall  never  fully  underftand. 

As  fevers  arife  from  a  variety  of  caufes,  many  of  which 
are  unavoidable,  I  concluded  that  Providence  had  cer* 
tainly  appointed  fome  remedy  in  nature  for  thofe  difeafes, 
which  neither  temperance,  exercife,  nor  peace  of  mind, 
can  prevent.  Thefe  confiderations  encouraged  me  to 
endeavour  to  find  out  fome  effectual  remedy  in  fevers, 
particularly  of  the  putrid  and  malignant  kind,  which  at 
laft  I  fortunately  difeovered.  It  will  no  doubt  prove  of 
infinite  fervice,  by  affording  relief,  and  leffening  the 
fufferings  of  mankind  arifing  from  the  calamitous  effedts 
of  fevers  and  infedtion.  It  will  never  fail  in  all  cafes 
where  the  vital  powers  are  not  completely  overfet,  and 
where  they  retain  fufficient  vigour  to  co-operate  with  it, 
and  carry  it  through  the  "body,  to  give  fpeedy  relief,  or  to 
fufpend  the  force  and  progrefs  of  the  difeafe,  that  nature 
may  have  time  to  relieve  herfelf,  while  the  judicious 
phyfician  watches  her  motions,  and  is  ready  at  hand  to 
fupport  and  affift  her  as  Ihe  directs.  It  is  alfo  a  preferva^ 
tiye  againft  infection ;  and  a  perfon  that  takes  it  internal ly, 
and  ufes  it  extenjially  as  fhall  be  here  directed,  may  witk 
fafety  go  into  a  jail  where  a  malignant  fever  rages,  or  oa 
^ard  a  Ihip  come  from  any  place  where  the  plague  is. 
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In  the  firft  chapter  of  this  book,  fpeaking  of  the  pri¬ 
mary  material  agents  in  nature,  I  there  mentioned  the 
leading  principles  which  djredted  me  to  the  difcovery. 
The  reafoning  may  be  erroneous,  but  the  practice  will 
be  found  to  anfwer.  All  putrid  and  infectious  matter 
loofens  the  texture  of  the  body,  removes  the  particles  at 
a  greater  diflance,  lets  loofe  the  fire,  and  expofes  the 
body  to  its  aCtion,  by  which  means  the  folids  become 
tender,  foft,  and  unable  to  receive  the  energetic  influence 
and  aCtion  of  the  nerves,  the  blood  turns  to  a  diflolved 
{linking  puddle,  and  in  a  manner  Magnates  in  the  veilels, 
becaufe  it  is  rendered  incapable  of  receiving  the  agency  of 
the  animal  fpirits.  They  too  being  fecreted  from  the 
blood,  are  not  duly  fu'pplied  and  nourifhed,  and  the 
principle  of  animation  becomes  languid  and  feeble  from 
inanition.  Whatever  ailifls  and  fupports  the  animal 
fpirits  and  the  vital  principle  of  the  blood  to  throw  off 
the  moft  putrid  parts,  to  depurate  the  juices,  to  check 
the  progrefs  of  the  fceptic  ferment,  will  prove  of  eminent 
fervice  in  forwarding  the  two  principal  intentions  to  be 
purfued.  Whatever  invigorates  and  enlivens  the  fpirits 
and  the  active  principle  of  life,  that  they  may  be  enabled 
not  only  to  perform  their  vital  office  in  fubduing  and 
expelling  the  putrid  matter,  but  at  the  fame  time  to 
deaden  and  extinguifh.  the  raging  fire,  and  reftore  the 
ftructure,  coherence  and  connection  of  the  folids' and 

»  t  •  •  j  ■ 

fluids,  mufl  in  all  poffible  cafes  effeCt  a  cure  in  malignant 
and  infectious  difeafes.  This  medicine  feems  to  a6t  in 
that  way,  and  is  infinitely  preferable  to  bark  and  red 
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wine,  the  two  belt  medicines,  in  fuch  cafes,  known  in 
common  practice.  I  do  not  call  it  an  antidote  or  fpecific 
remedy  in  thefe  complaints ;  the  heft  medicines  do  not 
promife  immortality,  and  fometimes  the  belt  method  and 
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moft  effe&ual  medicines  that  can  be  ufed,  prove  inef¬ 
fectual,  and  notwithftanding  all  that  ,can  be  done  to 
relieve  the  patient,  the  difeafe  becomes  fatal :  all  I  under¬ 
take  is,  that  it  fhall  feldom  fail  to  remove  the  complaint, 
and  affifted  by  proper  regulations,  fome  of  which  fhall  be 
here  mentioned,  prove  a  very  effectual  means  of  protect¬ 
ing  particular  perfons,  as  well  as  guarding  the  commu¬ 
nity  in  general  from  contagion  and  when  it  does 
happen,  fhall  be  far  from  being  virulent,-  and  rarely  pro¬ 
duce,  except  in  an  inftance  now  and  then,  a  fixed  fever.' 
It  prevents  infection  by  forming.a  medicated  atmofphere 
of  a  certain  dimenfron,  from  whence  it  propels  the  putrid 
particles,  and  does  not  fuffer  the  ingrefs  of  any  frefh 
fupply,  ’till  it  has  loft  its  ftrength  and  virtue,  and  by 
ftrengthening  the  internal  vifcera,  prevents  the  aCtion  of 
the  fceptic  matter  upon  the  fiomach.  It  removes  the  infec¬ 
tion  in  the  body,  not  by  any  inherent  fpecific  quality,  op- 
polite  to  the  nature  of  putrefaction,  as  an  alkaline  faltde- 
ftroys  an  acid,  but  by  aCting  upon  the  body  as  I  have  juft 
now  mentioned.  It  is  particularly  ufeful  to  people  when 
they  firft  go  into  hot  countries,  to  prevent  any  infeCtion 
from  the  climate,  and  will  at  all  times  prove  fingularly  be¬ 
neficial  in  fuch  countries,  and  in  an  unhealthy  ftate  of  the 
'air  at  home.  It  is  fo  friendly  in  its  nature  to  the  body,  that 
by  the  outward  application  of  it,  it  heals,  in  two  or  three 
dreffmgs,  frefh  cuts,  lacerations,  gun-fhot  wounds,  and 
fores  of  any  kind,  even  ftubborn  cancers. 

Phyficians,  in  treating  ot  fevers,-  have  divided  and  fob- 
divided  them  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  perplex  and  confound 
the  reader,  in  place  of  giving  him  a  diftinCt  and  true  idea 
of  them.  I  fhall  pay  no  regard  to  thefe  endlefs  diilinc- 
tions,  which  are  as  unneceflary  here  as  in  any  other 
difeafe,  but  purfue  the  method  1  have  obferved  through 
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the  whole  of  this  performance,  take  nature  for  my  guide., 
and  flop  where  I  find  I  can  go  no  farther  upon  fure 
grounds. 

Fevers  are  either  putrid  or  inflammatory,  and  arife 
from  whatever  diforders  the  animal  ceconomy,  impedes 
the  free  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  deftroys  the  har¬ 
monious  and  reciprocal  aCtion  of  the  folids  and  fluids. 
Even  the  divifion  of  fevers  into  putrid  and  inflammatory, 
when  we  confider  the  nature  of  them,  will  be  found  un- 
neceflary  ;  for  the  inflammatory,  bilious,  putrid,  camp, 
jail,  hofpital,  malignant  and  petechial  fevers,  receive 
their  diverfity  from  the  conllitution  or  ftate  of  the  body, 
and  the  degree  of  offending  matter.  Moft  fevers  are 
more  or  lefs  infectious;  even  in  inflammatory  complaints 
there  is  fome  degree  of  infection,  which  in  grofs  habits 
of  body  is  very  perceptible.  The  plague  is  the  higheft 
degree  of  putrefaCtion,  and  is  a  terrible  difeafe  indeed 
when  it  has  arrived  at  its  utmoft  degree  of  virulence, 
which  (bleffed  be  Goo)  can  feldom,  if  ever,  be  the  cafe 
in  this  kingdom,  except  it  be  brought  to  us  from  fome 
Other  country,  though  we  fometimes  meet  with  malignant 
fevers  little  inferior  in  their  degrees  of  virulence  to  the 
mildeff  fpecies  of  the  plague.  When  infection  has  arrived 
at  that  degree  of  virulence  which  we  fee  in  the  plague, 
it  inflantly  extinguifhes  the  vital  fpirits  that  regulate  and 
fupport  the  animal  ceconomy,  and  the  blood  is  converted 
into  a  putrid  puddle  ;  then  the  enemy  is  often  too  power¬ 
ful  to  be  refilled,  devaflation  and  ruin  attend  its  Heps, 
and  the  air,  the  principle  of  life,  is  converted  into  a 
principle  of  death  :  it  then  paffes  triumphantly  from  houfe 
to  houfe,  and  from  ftreet  to  flreet,  ’till  it  depopulates 
whole  cities,  and  lays  a  country  defolate  :  and  as  infe&ion, 
that  dreadful  fource  of  difeafe,  is  not  confined  to  fleets, 
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armies,  and  jails,  but  people  in  all  places,  and  under 
every  circumftance,  are  liable  to  it,  it  mufl  be  of  the 
utmoft  confequence  to  mankind  to  point  out  a  method  of 
defence,  that  will  fortify  the  conftitution,  and  render  it 
little  fubjedt  to  fo  dreadful  a  calamity. 

That  fevers  do  not  differ  in  their  nature  and  effence,  but 
in  their  degree,  and  the  number  of  caufes  uniting  in  form* 
ing  them,  is  evident  from  malignant  fevers,  which  have  all 
the  fymptoms  common  to  the  plague,  only  in  a  fmaller  de¬ 
gree  :  they  are  certainly  of  the  fame  fpecies  ;  and  whoever 
is  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  putrid  fevers,  is  qualified 
to  treat  them  in  all  their  different  degrees  of  contagion. 
The  particular  properties  that  diftinguifh  the  plague  from 
other  malignant  fevers,  of  which  it  is  the  principal,  are  its 
fuperior,  more  adfive  and  powerful  contagion,  and  more 
deftrudlive  influence ;  and  the  malignity,  degree  of  feverity, 
and  danger  of  the  fubfequent  ficknefs  or  fever,  depend  on 
the  quality  and  fpecific  nature  of  the  fource  from  whence  it 
is  derived  :  for  in  fome  cafes,  as  in  the  plague,  the  fqurce 
of  contagion  is  more  concentrated  and  poifonous  ;  but  the 
number  of  infedted  is  not  always  in  proportion  to  the 
virulent  energy  or  ftrength  of  the  fource,  becaufe  greater 
numbers  have  been  known  to  be  infedted  from  a  very 
mild  contagion,  than  where  the  infedtion  has  been  of  a 
very  violent  nature;  fo  that  the  number  of  infedted  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  difpofition  and  habit  of  body  of  the 
people  expofed  to  the  infection,  but  the  danger  of  mor¬ 
tality  will  always  be  proportional  to  the  ftrength  of  the 
poifon.  The  malignant  and  infedtious  difeafes,  to  which 
the  inhabitants  of  this  country  are  liable,  except  in  jails, 
camps,  and  hofpitals,  wrhere  the  infection  is  indeed  very 
■virulent,  tingle  out  individuals,  and  partially  injure  the 
Vital  principle  of  life  and  cementative  virtue  contained  in 
*  :  R  2  the 
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the  air;  but  the  great  contagion  that  accompanies  the 
plague,  proceeds  from  a  much  higher  degree  of  folution 
of  the  blood  and  humours  than  that  in  other  fevers ;  and 
this  grows  gradually  higher  and  higher  till  the  whole  mafs 
is  corrupted,  and  then  the  ftru&ure  of  the  blood  is  by  the 
putrefa&ive  ferment  fo  far  difiblved,  that  there  is  no  co¬ 
herence  or  continuity  of  parts,  the  contagion  becomes 
ffrong  and  ultimately  virulated,  and  being  very  aCfive  and 
volatile,  it  flies  through  the  air,  and  fometimes  maintains 
its  fatal  influence  in  defpite  of  all  oppoiition.  I  cannot 
take  upon  me  to  fay  what  effect  the  method  here  recom¬ 
mended  would  have  when  the  infection  is  ultimately 
virulated,  as  I  hav6  never  had  an  opportunity  to  make 
any  experiments  in  fuch  cafes  ;  but  in  the  infection  com¬ 
monly  met  with  in  this  country,  I  undertake  that  it  fhall 
feldom  fail  to  be  fuccefsful  in  effectually  preventing  the 
lodgement  or  formation  of  infection,  in  purifying  all  tainted 
places,  materials  and  fubftances,  and  in  curing  thofe  that 
are  infeCted,  if  the  vital  powers  are  not  fo  impaired,  and 
the  whole  animal  ceconomy  fo  completely  overfet,  that 
no  reafonable  man  can  expert  benefit  from  any  human 
means. 

Fevers  changing  into  one  another,  and  being  cured  by 
the  fame  remedies,  are  a  proof  that  there  is  not  fo  great 
a  difference  in  the  nature  of  them  as  fome  phyficians  fup- 

pofe.  The  nervous  continued  fevers  change  into  putrid, 
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and  are  cured  by  the  fame  remedies.  In  the  firft  there  is 
a  greater  conftitutional  debility  antecedent  to  the  attack, 
lefs  contagion  in  the  noxious  matter,  and  lefs  putridity 
in  the  habit.  The  putrid  effluvia  generated  in  camps, 
hofpitals,  jails,  or  wherever  men  are  crouded  together 
in  dirty,  confined,  and  unventilated  places,  will  produce- 
putrid  fevers  of  a  very  malignant  nature  in  the  bodies  of 
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people  confined  to  thofe  places,  where  the  conftitutional 
tendency  to  putrefcency  is  very  great  previous  to  the  in¬ 
fection  ;  but  if  the  fame  effluvia  be  mixed  with  a  large 
quantity  of  frefh  pure  air,  and  then  feize  a  perfon  of  a 
debilitated  nervous  habit,  whofe  juices  had  no  unnatural 
tendency  to  putrefcency,  a  continued  nervous  fever  will 
be  the  confequence.  The  fymptoms  of  both  fevers  are 
the  fame,  and  differ  in  their  degrees  of  vehemence, 
The  remote  caufes  of  each  are  evidently  fedative  in  their 
effects  on  the  human  body.  They  begin  with  languor, 
laflitude,  chill inefs,  a  weaker  and  more  frequent  pulfe 
than  natural,  which  fymptoms  are  followed  by  cutaneous 
fpafms  and  an  obftruction  of  perfpiration.  The  re-action 
of  the  internal  vifcera  is  foon  after  produced.  If  the 
patient  be  of  a  pretty  ftrong  and  irritable  habit,  the 
re-action  will  probably  be  ftrong,  denoted  by  a  full  quick 
pulfe  and  a  great  increafe  of  heat.  In  this  cafe  the 
diforder  proves  a  fynochus,  beginning  with  an  inflamma¬ 
tory,  but  ending  in  a  nervous  fever.  If  the  patient  be  of 
a  weak,  delicate  conftitution,  the  re-action  is  lefs  con- 
fiderable,  the  contractions  of  the  heart  frequent  and 
feeble,  the  heat  moderate,  and  the  fever  properly  deno¬ 
minated  a  nervous  one.  Thefe,  however,  are  dangerous 
diftempers,  and  fometimes  as  fatal  as  the  p.ague: 
for  in  moift  and  warm  countries,  the  contagion  becomes 
jn  a  fhort  time  highly  fceptic,  and  adding  as  an  aflimilat- 
ing  ferment,  produces  a  very  great  degree  of  putrefaction 
in  the  animal  fluids. 

Ao-ain,  infectious  difeafes  do  not  indifcriminately  affect 
all  that  come  within  their  reach  ;  individuals  efcape  at 
times  a  very  active  contagion,  though  greatly  expofed  to 
it,  while  the  fame  perfon  at  another  time  will  catch  the 
taint,  when  it  is  of  a  much  milder  nature.  Of  thofe  who 
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are  obliged  tq  attend  at  the  Old-Bailey,  Tome  efcapc 
without  the  fever  by  a  loofenefs  coming  on,  others  catch 
the  fever,  while  others  efcape  entirely  free.  And  the  fame 
perfon,  at  different  times,  and  in  different  habits  of  body, 
is  more  or  lefs,  or  not  at  all  liable  to  the  infection.  In 
general,  people  that  are  much  relaxed,  low-fpirited, 
much  opprefied  with  grief,  or  exhaufted  with  watching 
or  fatigue,  are  molt  liable  to  infection ;  which  evidently 
ihews  that  fevers  do  not  fo  much  receive  their  diverfity 
from  the  fpecific  nature  and  quality  of  the  infedlion, 
as  from  the  h^bit  of  body  previous  to  it.  There¬ 
fore  every  medicine  that  invigorates  the  conftitution, 
ftrengthens  the  flomach  and  internal  vifcera,  comforts  and 
corroborates  the  whole  nervous  fyffem,  fupports  the  ani¬ 
mal  powers,  and  enables  them  to  perform  the  different 
fecretioris  and  excretions,  muff  be  a  powerful  preferva- 
tive  againft  infection  and  bad  air,  every  where,  and  at  all 
times  and  feafons  of  the  year  when  the  weather  is  un¬ 
healthy  ;  but  I  am  well  fatisfied  no  medicine  yet  pub¬ 
licity  known  will  anfwer  thofe  intentions  fo  well  as  the 
Tonic  tindfure  :  but  as  it  is  improper  in  feme  ftates  of  a 
fever  without  a  previous  preparation,  I  fhall  now  more 
minutely  confider  the  nature  and  treatment  of  them. 

The  caufes  of  fevers  are  external  and  internal.  The 
external  caufes  are  the  different  ftates  and  conditions  of, 
the  air.  The  internal  caufes  are  a  plethora,  relaxation, 
obftrudfions,  or  an  overheated  blood.  Air  is  the  me¬ 
chanical  agent  and  principle  of  life  and  animation,  has 
abfolute  dominion  over  the  animal  and  vegetable  world, 
and  fuftains  all  nature,  It  is  the  cement  that  unites  and 
keeps  together  the  parts  of  all  bodies,  is  the  caufe  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  regulates  and  fuftains  all  the 
animal  fun&ions.  By  the  miniftry  of  fire  and  air,  as  I 
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already  mentioned,  a  perpetual  circulating  motion  is 
kept  up,  and  by  the  equilibrium  between  the  fire  and  air 
nature  is  fupported.  The  expanding  or  dividing  power 
of  the  fire  is  counteracted  by  the  compreffion  of  the  air. 
The  folidity  and  fluidity  of  matter  arifes  from  the  different 
degrees  of  compreffion  of  the  air.  As  the  aCtion  of  the 
air  is  diminiihed,  fo  the  expanfive  force  of  the  fire  is 
proportionably  increafed.  The  greater  the  heat  of  any 
body  is,  the  more  it  tends  to  putrefaCtion  or  diflblution  ; 
therefore  the  more  you  heat  the  animal  body,  the  greater 
tendency  it  acquires  to  putrefaCtion,  The  confiftency, 
tenfion  and  firmnefs  of  a  human  fibre,  arife  from  the 
compaCtnefs  of  its  parts  by  the  compreffion  of  the  air, 
diminifh  the  aCtion  of  the  air,  which  of  confequence  in- 
creafes  the  heat,  and  the  fibres  become  weaker  and  more 
relaxed  from  the  particles  of  which  they  are  compofed 
being  forced  too  far  out  of  their  fphere  of  contact  :  there¬ 
fore  all  unnatural  heat,  from  whatever  caufe,  weakens 
and  relaxes  the  folids;  tho’  a  certain  degree  of  heat  is  ab- 
i’olutely  necefi'ary.  The  digeftion  and  concoCtion  of  the 
food,  and  circulation  of  the  blood,  are  performed  by  the 
action  and  expanfion  of  the  fire  contained  in  them, 
which  gives  them  a  tendency  to  divifion,  reparation  and 
putrefcency. 

All  things  in  nature  have  a  tendency  to  difiolution, 
impofed  upon  them  by  the  Author  of  nature.  All  animal 
and  vegetable  fubftances  purfue  a  regular  courfe  towards 
putrefaCtion  ;  that  courfe  is  accelerated  or  retarded  by 
various  means  ;  we  have  therefore  more  reafon  to  wonder 
that  they  do  not  always  run  into  a  putrid  ftate,  than  that 
they  fhould  fometimes  do  fo.  The  human  fpecies  pofiefles 
a  degree  of  heat  and  moifture,  interwoven  with  the  con- 
ftitution,  highly  favourable  to  putrefaction  3  but  by  the 
t*  •  •-  R4  wife 
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wife  order  and  direction  of  the  Almighty  Providence  in  the 
conftruCtion  and  difpofal  of  the  animal  ceconomy,  thefe 
two  powerful  caufes  and  natural  tendency  to  putrefaction 
are  perpetually  regulated  and  reftrained  from  advancing 
too  far,  to  deftroy  the  animal  oeconomy,  or  to  produce 
any  evil  in  their  natural  way. 

We  have  already  proved,  that  the  progreflive  tendency 
of  our  food,  front  the  time  it  is  received  into  the  ftomach, 
to  putrefaction,  is  one  great  caufe  of  its  being  converted 
into  blood,  and  of  the  circulation  of  that  blood  for 
the  nutrition  and  fupport  of  the  animal  oeconomy ;  and 
Providence  has  fo  ordered  the  mechanifm  of  our  bo¬ 
dies,  that  as  foon  as  our  food  becomes  fo  far  putrid  as  to 
be  unfit  for  animation,  it  is  by  the  laws  pf  the  animal 
oeconomy  expelled  the  body.  Such  is  the  ftate  and  con* 
edition  of  every  living  animal,  as  to  be  threatened  with 
corruption  and  putrefaCtion  from  the  mechanifm  of  its 
own  frame,  and  the  neceffary  laws  of  circulation  by 
which  it  fubfifts.  Hence  the  neceffity  of  throwing  out 
of  the  body,  by  different  outlets,  thofe  acrimonious  and 
putrefcent  juices,  rendered  thus  unfit  fpr  the  animal  ufes 
and  functions  $  and  a  daily  fupply  pf  food  or  frefh  nou- 
rifhment  is  required  to  recruit  this  conftant  wafte  both  of 
the  folids  and  fluids.  Thus  the  bodies  of  all  animals  are 
in  a  conftant  ftate  of  change  and  renovation,  by  which 
they  arc  preferved  from  death  and  putrefaCtipn.  Thefe 
excrementitious  humours  naturally  deftined  for  this  eva¬ 
cuation,  when  retained  long  in  the  body,  are  capable  of 
acquiring  the  moft  poifonous  and  noxious  qualities,  and 
become  highly  putrefcent,  corrofive  and  acrid,  and  in 
that  ftate  give  rife  to  various  difeafes,  according  to  the 
habit  and  conftitution  of  the  perfon,  the  ftate  of  the  folids 
at  that  time,  and  the  influence  and  determination  of  othec 
*  ,  caufes. 
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cauies.  One  perfon  may  be  attacked  with  a  dyfentery  of 
cholera,  another  with  a  putrid  remittent .  or  intermittent 
fever,  and  a  third  may  be  feized  with  a  malignant  feveif 
from  the  infection  or  putrid  effluvia  arjfing  from  the  ex¬ 
crement  and  perfpiration  of  the  other  two  :  for  one  prin* 
.cipal  caufe  of  the  putrid,  malignant  hcfpital  and  jail  fever, 
as  we  fhall  afterwards  more  fully  explain,  is  a  number  of 
perfons  being  crouded.  together  in  foul  confined  places, 
efpecially  in  hot  weather  ;  it  arifes  when  dyfenteries,  mor¬ 
tifications,  and  other  putrid  difeafes,  prevail  ;  and  any 
perfon  taken  ill  of  a  putrid  diforder,  fuch  as  the  fmall- 
pox,  dyfentery,  &c.  if  confined  in  a  fmall  and  clofe 
apartment,  will  naturally  fall  into  this  fever.  Preceding 
diffempers,  falivation,  or  any  other  relaxing  caufe,  dif- 
pofe  to  it.  It  is  infectious  chiefly  to  thofe  who  are  con- 
ffantly  in  the  bad  air,  fuch  as  the  fick  in  hofpitals  and 
their  nurfes,  and  pri Topers  in  jail ;  all  others  efcape  it, 
or  the  fymptoms  come  on  fo  flowly  as  to  leaye  time  for 
prevention.  This  ftill  farther  proves  that  fevers  receive 
their  variations  from  the  conftitution,  and  the  greater 
and  lefTer  number  of  caufes  that  unite  to  form  the  diforder. 
When  the  hofpitals  are  filled  with  dyfenteries,  fome  of 
the  nurfes  are  infedfed  with  the  flux  only,  and  others 
with  a  malignant  fever.  The  cholera,  bilious  fever,  and 
dyfentery,  appear  in  the  fame  feafon  with  the  malignant 
fever ;  the  jaft  particularly  feems  to  be  a  conftant 
'attendant  on  it.  The  bilious  remittents  and  intermittents 
of  low  and  wet  countries,  when  at  the  worft,  have 
all  the  fymptoms  of  a  malignant  or  peftilential  fever,  with 
all  the  virulence  of  the  fymptoms,  and  is  literally  a  putrid  ' 
fever.  Putrid  fevers  rage  rnoff  in  flat  marfhy  countries, 
where  the  water  in  common  ufe  is  corrupted.  The 
remitting  or  bilious  fever,  by  foul,  confined  rooms,  or 
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where  the  alimentary  canal  was  not  thoroughly  cleared, 
and  the  excretions,  particularly  by  ftool,  not  duly  at¬ 
tended  to,  or  entirely  negle&ed,  degenerate  into,  or 
rather  foon  difcover  the  putrid  fymptoms  of  a  malignant 
fever. 

Not  only  due  and  conftant  evacuations  of  what  is 
rendered  ufelefs,  and  likewife  extremely  poifonous  to  the 
body,  are  requifite  towards  the  health  and  life  of  the 
animal,  but  a  frefti  and  daily  fupply  of  foft  and  mild 
liquor,  fuch  as  the  chyle  formed  from  the  food  in  the 
ftomach,  is  farther  neceflary  to  correct  and  prevent  the 
conftant  and  natural  putrefcent  tendency  of  the  humours 
arifing  from  the  neceflary  adfion  of  animation.  People 
that  die  by  hunger,  do  not  perifh  from  inanition,  but 
from  putrefcency,  becaufe  the  putrefcent  tendency  of  the 
fluids  does  not  receive  a  check  from  the  addition  of  frelh 
fupplies  of  food.  To  preferve  the  body  in  health  then, 
there  muft  be  a  conftant  acceflion  of  frefh  chyle  to  fupply 
the  place  of  what  is  difcharged  by  perforation,  &c.  and 
this  chyle  muft  preferve  an  unwearied  motion,  till  it 
arrive  at  the  fame  outlets  which  difcharged  the  preceding 
portion.  Therefore  by  motion  our  bodies  are  nouriftied, 
life  fuftained,  and  putrefaction  prevented.  Motion  then 
is  the  moft  powerful  antifceptic  to  the  human  body.  A 
living  body  can  only  become  putrid  by  a  defedt  or  excefs 
of  the  vital  motions,  and  whatever  caufes  this  defedt  or 
excefs  will  bring  on  a  putrid  ftate  of  the  humours,  which 
will  fpontaneoufly  run  into  that  ftate  whenever  the  caufes 
that  perpetually  hinder  this  difpofition  are  taken  away  or 
fufpended.  And  if  we  examine  the  other  parts  of  the 
creation,  we  {hall  find  motion  equally  powerful  through 
all  the  works  of  nature.  Every  thing,  animate  and  in¬ 
animate,  is  in  perpetual  motion.  In  the  bowels,  and 
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tipcn  the  furface  of  the  earth,  there  is  a  perpetual  motion. 
The  fca  has  its  perpetual  fluxes  and  refluxes.  The  rivers 
are  continually  running  towards  the  fea,  and  are  kept 
frefh  by  that  motion.  The  planetary  bodies  move  in  the 
heavens.  The  air  is  in  perpetual  motion ;  and  thofe 
putrid  particles,  which  are  conftantly  floating  in  it, 
and  would,  if  it  was  in  a  ftate  of  reft,  accumulate,  and 
form  a  very  poifonous  atmofphere,  are  difptrfed,  and 
prevented  from  doing  injury  to  the  human  body  by  the 
motion  of  the  air  j  and  as  it  has  more  or  iefs  of  that  mo¬ 
tion,  it  is  found  to  be  more  or  lefs  healthy.  Ail  vegetable 
matters,  while  they  are  alive,  have  motion  ;  by  it  their 
juices  circulate,  their  vegetative  life  is  preferved,  and 
their  bulk  enlarged.  The  motion  of  animals  we  have 
already  taken  notice  of.  Motion  is  an  univerfal  and 
invariable  law  of  nature,  by  which  the  whole  material 
world  is  preferved  and  kept  alive. 

Neither  the  whole,  nor  any  part  of  a  living  animal, 
ever  becomes  conftitutionally  putrid,  while  a  regular 
motion  is  preferved,  unlefs  previoufty  dlfpofed  thereto  by 
the  exiftence  of  fome  caufe.  A  dead  animal  again  runs 
fpontaneoufly  into  putrefaction,  unlefs  prevented  by  fome 
evident  caufe.  But  living  and  dead  animals  are  exactly  of 
the  fame  materials  and  conftruction.  That  a  living  animal 
does  not  putrify  as  readily  as  a  dead  one,  muft  therefore 
be  owing  to  fomething  which  it  enjoys  while  alive,  and 
is  deprived  of  wheil  dead.  Let  us  therefore  fee  wherein 
this  difference  confifts.  The  firft  and  molt  obvious  dif¬ 
ference  is  motion.  Now  as  motion,  proportioned  to  the 
laws  of  the  animal  oeconomy,  is  unfavourable  to  putre- 
faction,  a  ftate  of  relative  reft  is  in  the  fame  proportion 
favourable  to  it ;  therefore  the  motion  of  a  living  animal 
prevents  it  from  falling  into  corruption,  and  the  want  of 
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motion  in  a  dead  animal  induces  that  ftate  upon  it.  If 
the  circulation  is  by  any  means  prevented  in  any  part  of 
the  body,  if  a  ligature  is  tied  round  a  leg  or  arm  of  a 
living  body,  or  if  the  influent  blood  is  denied  admiflion, 
from  obftruCtion,  into  any  part  of  the  body,  the  limb  or 
part  being  deprived  of  motion,  and  the  fluids  forbid  a  free 
communication  with  the  reft  of  the  blood,  follow  their 
own  nature,  become  putrid,  and  the  limb  or  part  mor¬ 
tifies.  Juft  fa  it  is  in  the  vegetable  fyftem.  Therefore 
we  fee  that  motion  is  absolutely  neceflary  to  preferve  life, 
and  that  the  continual  approximation  of  new  and  frelh 
parts  to  the  body,  in  confequence  of  the  ufe  of  it,  mull 
be  a  powerful  prefervative  againft  putrefaction,  by  hin¬ 
dering  the  fermentative  motion  from  compleating  its  pro¬ 
gress  before  it  arrives  at  thofe  outlets  which  nature  has 
prepared  for  its  expulfion  :  for  as  long  as  the  fluids  are 
fupported  in  their  fermentative  motion  by  frefh  fupplies 
a  tergo,  they  continue  their  regular  progreflive  courfe, 
till  they  are  carried  out  of  the  body.  When  that  im¬ 
pelling  force  is  removed,  they  muft  remain  longer  in  the 
body  than  by  the  laws  of  nature  they  ought,  ftag- 
nate,  and  following  their  own  nature,  become  highly 
putrid.  And  it  has  been  found,  that  people  who  have 
died  of  famine  have  been  in  a  highly  putrid  ftate  before 
their  death,  Water  will  keep  a  perfon  fome  time  longer 
from  ftarving,  not  by  communicating  any  nourifhment, 
but  by  keeping  the  fluids  in  fome  degree  of  motion,  and 
by  impeding  their  rapid  progrefs  to  putrefaction. 

Though  motion,  rightly  regulated,  and  agreeable  to 
the  laws  of  the  animal  oeconomy,  preferves  life  and 
health,  yet  when  it  runs  to  either  extreme,  it  aCts  in  a 
contrary  manner  :  if  it  be  too  flow,  it  fulFers  the 
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brings  on  putrefaction  ;  if  it  be  too  rapid,  it  produces  the 
fame  effect  by  deftroying  the  texture  of  the  fluids,  lets 
loofe  the  inclofed  fire,  and  fuddenly  deprives  them  of 
their  cohefive  principle  or  bond  of  union,  by  which  they 
were  preferved  in  a  found  ftate,  and  by  the  lofs  of  which 
they  run  into  a  morbid  one.  We  accordingly  find  a 
rapid  febrile  motion  changes  the  humours  into  a  pu- 
trefcent  ftate  in  a  few  days.  VanSwieten  fays,  Nimia  agi- 
tatio  longe  adhuc  celerius  putridinem  inducit.  Acutiflima 
febris  in  viginti  quatuor  horas  fic  poteft  corrumpere  omnia, 
ut  urina  foetida,  foeces  alvinse  cadaverofae  penituc,  halitus 
oris  putridiflimus,  interna  omnia  jam  corrupta  teftentur. 
The  pulfe  informs  us  whether  the  circulation  be  accele¬ 
rated  or  retarded  beyond  the  ftandard  of  health,  The 
pulfe,  in  a  healthy  perfon,  is  commonly  flow  and  equal* 
and  the  more  it  varies  from  that  ftate,  the  more  it  marks 
the  difeafed  ftate  of  the  body.  In  health  the  pulfe  is 
generally  under  70  in  a  minute.  When  the  pulfe  is 
feeble,  it  (hews  that  the  powers  of  circulation  are  weaken¬ 
ed,  or  that  the  body  is  exhaufted,  or  that  the  blood  is  fo 
accumulated  in  the  obftruCted  veffels,  as  not  to  leave  of 
that  which  is  circulated  freely  a  fufficient  quantity  to 
dilate  the  arteries.  Van  Swieten  fays,  the  concoCtion  of 
the  feverifti  matter,  and  the  expulfion  of  it  from  the  body 
by  critical  evacuations,  or  a  depofit  upon  fome  particular 
part,  require  ftrength  of  circulation,  it  follows,  that 
a  weak  pulfe  muft  always  be  a  bad  one,  as,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  a  ftrong  pulfe  muft  be  a  good  one,  and  happily 
this  laft  may  at  all  times  be  reduced  by  blood-letting  and 
other  remedies,  to  a  moderate  ftate,  if  it  fiiouid  become 
too  ftrong  j  whereas  the  difficulty  of  reftoring  the  vital 
powers,- when  exhaufted  in  difeafes,  is  exceedingly  great. 
In  perfons  dying  the  pulie  is  always  weak  and  very  quick, 
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alrriod  pad  reckoning,  and  at  times  very  unequal  rn  It® 
beat,  predicting  but  too  clearly  the  approaching  event. 

As  our  meat  is  diflolved  in  the  domach,  and  the  body  is 
nourifhed  by  heat,  a  certain  degree  of  it  is  therefore  neceflary 
for  the  folution  of  bodies,  yet  heat  is  one  caufe  of  putre¬ 
faction,  All  fubftances,  whether  animal  or  vegetable, 
remain  frefh  while  they  continue  in  a  frozen  date ;  and 
there  are  degrees  of  heat,  which,  in  direCt  oppodtion  to 
th  is  method,  prefer ve  the  fame  fubdances,  by  exhaling 
their  radical  moidure  fo  fad,  that  they  have  not  time  to 
run  into  putrefaction.  The  degree  of  heat  neceflary  to 
produce  putrefaction  depends  upon  the  thicknefs  and 
quantity  of  moiiture  of  the  putrefying  body  ;  for  moidure 
is  a  great  forwarder  of  putrefaction,  though  it  does  not 
feem  to  be  much  more  fo  from  being  putrid  and  dagnant. 
Some  affirm  that  putrid,  dagnant  water,  does  not  produce 
putrefaCtion  in  other  bodies  fo  quickly  as  frefh  water. 
Heat  is  therefore  a  powerful  fceptic  and  dimulant;  without 
it  there  can  be  no  life ;  and  when  applied  to  excefs,  it  is 
highly  dedruCtive  of  health :  it  exhaufts  the  nervous 
energy,  and  renders  it  infufHcient  to  fupport  in  the  con- 
ftitution  the  neceflary  functions  of  life ;  hence  arife  the 
fymptoms  denoting  debility  ;  the  tone  of  the  domach  and 
intedines  is  greatly  impaired;  appetite,  digedion,  and 
nutrition,  become  defective;  the  circulation  is  but  im- 
perfeCtly  performed,  and  the  fecretiorts  and  excretions  are 
varioufly  didurbed  ;  fome  are  lefTened,  while  others  are 
morbidly  increafed  ;  the  body  becomes  weak,  irritable, 
and  highly  obnoxious  to  the  aCtion  of  cold,  and  the  blood 
is  rarified  and  hurried  on  to  putrefcency.  If  then  the  heat 
from  any  caufe  is  unnaturally  increafed,  the  fluids  of  our 
bodies  are  put  into  unnatural  tumult  and  hurry  by  the 
friCtion  of  the  particles  of  matter  againd  each  other  5  the 
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fire  is  let  loofe,  which  tears  and  destroys  the  tender 
veffels,  increafes  the  circulation,  irritates  the  nerves,  and 
thereby  increafes  their  fenfsbility.  Nature  runs  to  fome 
of  her  outlets  to  relieve  herfelf ;  and  if  fhe  is  unable  to 
throw  off  the  putrid  matter  by  perfpiration,  urine,  or 
ftool,  the  body  becomes  putrid  in  proportion  to  the  heat. 
Every  one  has  heard  of  the  difference  between  hot  and 
cold  climates,  of  the  unwholefomenefs  of  fome  of  the  Eaft 
and  Weft-India  fettlements,  and  how  much  the  fame 
fubftances  tend  to  a  more  or  lefs  putrid  ftate,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  climate  or  feafon  of  the  year.  The 
fouthern  winds  blowing  over  the  burning  fands  of  Africa, 
occafioned  the  plague  at  Tunis,  which  obliged  thofe 
that  could  afford  it  to  fly  to  Old  Carthage  for  fafety. 
In  hot  climates  the  meat  muff  be  eaten  as  foon  as  it  is 
killed  ;  in  colder  climates  it  will  keep  feveral  weeks  or 
months.  In  our  own  climate,  the  winter  and  fummer 
fhew  us  the  effeCts  of  heat  and  cold.  In  a  hot  day  we 
feel  a  great  laxity,  debility,  and  faintnefs ;  and  if  the 
perfpiration,  which  is  great  in  fummer,  be  fuddenly 
checked,  we  become  Tick  and  feverith,  or  are  feized  with 
a  diarrhoea.  A  temporary  heat,  of  Ihort  duration,  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  violent  exercife,  heat  of  the  fun,  hot  room, 
&c.  that  hurries  the  blood  too  faff  through  the  veffels, 
when  there  is  no  offending  matter  received  into  the  blood, 
produces  only  a  flight  temporary  fever,  which  goes  off 
after  reft. 

Moifture  is  the  parent  of  corruption  or  putrefaction  in 
nature,  and  when  joined  with  heat,  begets  the  moff  putrid 
difeafes,  even  the  plague  itfelf;  but  moifture,  combined  with 
other  particular  circumftances,  as  grofs  diet,  naftinefs,  &c. 
difpofes  in  a  particular  manner  to  putrefaction.  The  cold, 
humid  ffate  of  the  air,  is  not  fo  favourable  to  putrefaction  as 
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the  hot  and  moift ;  but  as  living  animals  have  an  innate 
principle  of  heat  in  them*  which  is  almoft  always  fufficient 
for  this  purpofe,  and  which  feems  to  fuffer  little  or  no 
alteration  from  the  heat  of  the  furrounding  medium* 
living  bodies  are  therefore  in  a  ftate  fit  to  become  putrid, 
independent  of  any  auxiliary  heat.  A  hot,  moift  air. 
Dr.  Lind  fays,  is  moft  favourable  to  the  rife  and  progrefs 
of  acute  putrid  difeafes,  as  peftilential  and  malignant 
fevers  of  all  forts  ;  and  a  cold,  moift  air,  moft  favourable 
to  flow  chronic  ones,  as  the  fcurvy.  A  continuance  of 
heat  and  moifture  in  the  atmofphere  are  highly  favourable 
to  putrid  fevers,  by  pre-difpofing  the  body  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  putrid  infection,  which,  when  applied,  will 
produce  a  putrid  difeafe  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  the  air.' 
It  has  been  always  obferved,  that  a  warm  humid  atmo- 
fphere  has  been  followed  by  putrid  epidemics,’  as  plagues, 
fo  called  in  the  fouthern  countries  ;  and  malignant,  fevers^ 
intermittents  and  dyfenteries,  in  the  north.  Malignant 
fevers  and  fluxes  are  incident  to  all  marfhy  countries  after 
hot  feafons,  and  are  generally  endemic.  It  is  obfervable, 
that  betwixt  the  tropics  the  rainy  feafons  prove  the  moft 
unhealthy  and  dangerous,  not  only  at  land,  but  in  ftiips, 
and  give  rife  to  infectious  fevers,  fcurvies,  &c.  The  fame 
infection  which  would  produce  an  epidemic  or  endemic 
in  a  moift  hot  air,  would  not  perhaps  been  able,  in  a  dry 
warm,  or  in  a  dry  cold  ftate  of  it,  to  have  produced  any 
morbid  afteCtion  at  all ;  and  this  opinion  feems  confirmed 
by  the  hiftory  of  the  plagues,  which  in  all  countries  have 
generally  been  obferved  to  abate  fomething  of  their  fe verity 
in  warm  and  dry  weather,  and  very  often  to  ceafe  entirely 
in  cold,  dry,  and  frofty  weather. 

As  heat  expands  within,  and  aCts  through  the  whole 
body  outwards,  fo  the  air  comprefles  from  without,  and 
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counteracts  the  force  of  the  internal  fire.  Therefore  cold 
air  braces  the  fibres,  and  gives  that  vigour,  ftrength  and 
aCtivity,  which  people  feel  in  clear  frof ly  weather.  In 
marfhy  overflowed  grounds,  putrid  fevers  make  moft  rapid 
ftrides.  Marfhy  places,  and  thofe  adjacent  to  them, 
Cuffer  moll  and  fooneft  from  putrid  epidemic  fevers  ;  yet 
the  high  grounds,  though  longer  protected,  do  not  claim 
an  entire  exemption  from  their  fury,  when  the  infectious 
matter  is  very  aCtive. 

A  moift,  foggy,  and  hot  atmofphere,  is  productive  of 
putrid  difeafes.  Firft,  by  diminifhing  and  (hutting  up 
the  perfpiration,  by  which  a  fuperfluous  load  of  noxious 
humours  being  confined  in  the  body,  it  will  be  more 
liable  to  fall  into  a  fpontaneous  difeafe,  or  to  receive  the 
infeCtion  of  a  putrid  one,  2dly,  By  weakening  and 
relaxing  the  fpring  of  the  animal  fyftem,  and  thereby 
diminishing  its  power  of  refilling  any  morbid  contagion 
that  may  be  applied  to  it.  And,  3dly,  By  introducing 
into  the  fyftem  a  fuperfluous  quantity  of  aqueous  moifture, 
which  accelerates  the  putrefaction  of  animal  fubftances, 
by  impeding  the  free  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  by 
diffolving  the  humours  beyond  what  a  healthy  date 
admits. 

The  feafon  of  the  year  not  only  affects  the  nature  and 
quality  of  the  humours,  but  influences  and  direCts  their 
courfe,  and  is  one  great  pre-difpofing  caufe  of  fevers. 
In  fpring  nature  unfolds  her  powers  by  the  genial  heat  of 
the  atmofphere,  and  winter’s  torpid  juices  begin  to  cir¬ 
culate  freely  ;  but  as  the  winds  are  often  very  cold,  we 
find  the  fpring  gives  birth  to  inflammatory  fevers  from 
fizy  blood.  In  fummer  the  heat  gives  the  humours  a 
direction  to  the  outward  parts,  abates  the  inflammatory 
fymptoms,  occalioned  by  the  compaCtnefs  and  elalticity 
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of  the  veffels,  diffolves  the  blood,  and  in  proportion  to 
its  heat,  produces  more  or  fewer  putrid  fevers.  But 
Providence  has  made  large  provifion  again#  the  hurtful 
effedls  of  this  feafon  by  the  large  quantity  of  fruit  which 
thefummer  produces.  Fruit  is  the  medicine  our  Almighty 
Phyfician  prefcribes,  the  earth  produces,  and  man  ought 
to  be  liberal  in  the  ufe  of  it.  In  autumn  the  humours 
are  more  compreffed  and  retrained,  and  their  courfe  has 
more  an  internal  diredlion,  The  autumn  is  juftly  con- 
fidered  as  the  mo#  fickly  time  in  this  country.  The 
moifture,  with  heat,  and  fudaen  changes  from  hot  to 
cold,  the  air  being  at  the  fame  time  loaded  by  the  heat  of 
the  fummer  railing  much  putrid  vapour  from  animal  and 
vegetable  matters,  affedls  the  elafticity  of  the  fibres, 
flops  the  free  circulation  of  the  blood,  obftrudls  the  re¬ 
gular  perfpiration,  which  oceafions  a  greater  quantity  of 
putrid  matter  to  be  retained  in  the  body,  and  the  fluids 
become  much  diffolved.  The  winter  finding  the  blood 
in  a  putrid  ffate,  condenfes  our  bodies,  and  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  makes  them  ela#ic  and  adlive,  fubjedls  them 
to  many  difeafes.  The  cold  impedes  the  action  of  the 
external  organs,  a  final ler  quantity  of  matter  is  thrown 
off  by  perfpiration,  the  nifus  of  the  humours  are  changed 
from  the  circumference  to  the  centre,  the  internal  vifcera 
are  loaded  with  a  redundancy  of  matter,  and  labour  to 
difengage  themfelves,  and  throw  the  fuperfluiiy  upon  the 
cellular  membrane  and  extreme  Darts  ;  for  the  exhaling: 
veffels  being  fhrivelTecl  up,  increafe  the  plethora,  arid 
nature  finds  no  relief  by  perfpiration.  This  redundance 
occafions  heavinefs  and  inadtivity,  a  fenfe  of  fullnefs, 
great  languor  and  horrid  dejedtion  of  fpirits,  weaknefs 
and  great  latitude,  ficknefs  and  reaching ;  and  if  nature 
does  not.  relieve  herfelf  that  way,  or  by  urine  or  ffool, 
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the  plethora  falls  upon  the  lungs,  joints,  or  fomo  of  the 
internal  vifcera,  and  produces  coughs,  gout,  rheumatifm, 
atrabilious  complaints,  &C. 

The  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  liver,  in  2 
healthy  (late  of  the  body,  is  very  languid,  and  the  blood 
much  animalized  or  putrefcent.  When  nature  is  debilitated, 
a  plethora  is  produced,  the  blood  is  obftrudled  in  its  paftage 
thro’  the  liver,  and  being,  in  its  natural  {fate,  much  anima¬ 
lized,  becomes  highly  putrefcent  by  ftagnation,  and  in 
that  condition  mixing  with  the  reft  of  the  fluids,  greatly 
forwards  the  putrefcent  tendency  of  the  whole  mafs. 
The  bile  itfelf  becomes  fooner  putrid,  either  from  heat 
or  agitation,  than  any  of  the  other  fluids  of  the  body. 
The  flow  motion  of  the  blood  in  the  vena  portarum 
through  the  liver,  promotes  a  large  fecretion  of  bile,  and 
the  flower  motion  of  the  blood  through  all  the  vifcera 
which  communicate  with  the  vena  portarum,  is  no  doubt 
the  reafon  why  thefe  vifcera.  are  more  liable  to  obftruc- 
tions,  infractions  and  inflammations,  and  of  courfe  be¬ 
come  the  feat  of  chronical  and  grievous  diftafes.  In  this 
fituation,  which  may  be  induced  upon  the  body,  not  only 
by  the  winter  cold,  but  by  every  caufe  (fume  of  which 
have  been  already  mentioned)  that  debilitates  the  body, 
and  introduces  a  morbid  tendency  in  the  blood  ;  the  op- 
preflive  load  or  weight  of  redundant  matter,  and  its  acri¬ 
monious  and  putrefcent  quality,  being  greatly  increafed 
by  the  accumulation  and  influx  ot  ill-con  ht  oneJ  bile, 
puts  the  whole  animal  ceconomy  into  an  unnatural  tumult 
and  hurry;  relaxes  the  nerves  and  fibres;  accelerates  the 
circulation  ;  irritates  the  nerves,  and  thereby  increafes 
their  fenfibiiity,  and  brings  on  fpafms  and  an  irregular 
difFufion  of  the  adlion  and  influence  of  the  animal  fpirits. 
No  fooner  is  the  fpafm  brought  on  the  biliary  duel,  than 
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the  bile  rufhes  into  the  ftomach,  and  mixes  with  the  blood. 
The  cyftic  gall,  being  thickened  by  the  heat  and  fermen¬ 
tation  of  the  blood,  and  not  being  able  to  pafs  through 
the  common  du&,  produces  the  fame  effect  as  gall  ftones, 
and  the  parts  become  enflamed  ;  then  the  fkin  itches,  the 
heat  of  the  body  and  the  putrefcency  or  rarefaction  of  the 
humours  increafe,  the  fpirits  are  oppreffed  and  impeded 
in  their  aCtion,  fleepinefs  comes  on,  the  ftools  become 
whitifh,  the  ftomach  fills  with  bile,  which  is  often  eva¬ 
cuated  upwards  in  large  quantities,  the  complexion 
changes  into  a  languid  fallow  or  yellow  colour,  the  liver 
is  diftended,  irritated  and  heated,  and  the  fever  advances 
faff.  At  firfl  it  puts  on  an  inflammatory  appearance,  but 
the  conflitution  foon  determines  the  nature  of  it.  If  the 
conflitution  before  the  attack  was  ftrong  and  vigorous, 
and  the  body  full  of  blood,  the  fever  will  be  of  the  in¬ 
flammatory  kind,  and  its  feverity  or  height  will  be  in 
proportion  to  the  ftrength  and  fulnefs  of  the  habit,  and 
the  degree  of  infe&ion.  If  the  patient  be  of  a  bilious 
habit,  and  the  folids  more  relaxed,  the  fame  caufe  will 
produce  a  bilious  fever  more  or  lefs  inclining  to  putridity, 
according  to  the  degree  of  relaxation  and  putrid  tendency 
of  the  offending  matter.  In  a  weak  and  relaxed  habit, 
where  the  fluids  are  much  inclined  to  putridity,  the  fame 
infeCIion  will  bring  on  a  putrid  fever,  which  is  more  or 
lefs  fevere  according  to  the  virulence  of  the  infeCtion, 
and  the  number  of  caufes  which  unite  to  produce  it. 
Thus  putrid  fevers  advance  from  the  lowed:,  through  the 
intermediate  degrees,  to  the  highefl,  which  is  the  plague. 
It  alfo  has  its  degrees  of  feverity,  and  thofe  that  are 
flrong  and  healthy  oftenefl  efcape,  for  the  vigour  of  the 
conflitution  expels  the  poifon.  But  if  the  conflitution  be 
weakly,  the  fpirits  languid,  and  the.  habit  full  of  putrid 
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juices,  that  perfon  has  no  chance  either  to  efcape  or 
furvive  the  infection. 

As  the  prc-difpcfing  caufe  inherent  in  the  conftitution' 
makes  the  principal  diflinctions  which  we  obferve  in  the 
nature  and  fymptoms  of  fevers,  there  is  no  occafion  for 
thofe  divifions  and  fubdivificns  which  phyficians  make  in 
treating  of  them.  When  the  infedfious  matter  is  fo 
putrid  and  virulent  as  to  invade  a  whole  country,  or  one 
particular  place,  as  a  county,  town,  or  jail,  then  no 
conhitution  can  determine  the  fever  to  any  other  than  a 
putrid  one,  commonly  called  an  epidemical,  endemical, 
or  jail  fever.  If  a  fever  affedts  one  part  of  the  body  in 
particular,  it  receives  its  name  from  the  part  affedied. 
Thus,  if  an  inflammation  affected  the  brain,  it  is  called 
Phrenitis,  or  frenzy  ;  if  it  be  confined  to  the  pleura  and 
intercoftal  mufcles,  a  pleurify ;  when  the  lungs  are 
affected,  a  peripneumony ;  if  the  fever  lodges  mcflly 
upon  the  eyes,  an  opthalmia ;  when  the  throat  is  the 
feat  of  the  complaint,  it  is  called  a  quinfey  ;  if  the 
offending  matter  is  of  a  putrid  kind,  the  complaint  is 
called  Angina  maligna,  an  ulcerated  fore  throat. 

Fevers  are  more  or  lefs  dangerous  according  to  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  offending  matter,  and  the 
degree  of  heat  which  attends  them.  The  height  and 
feverity  of  a  fever  are  known  from  the  cold  and  hot  fit, 
when  the  patient  is  firfb  feized,  and  from  the  pulfe ;  for 
fevers  are  generally  ufhered  in  by  a  fenfe  of  cold  down 
the  back,  and  in  the  extremities,  which  is  more  or  lefs 
fevere,  and  continues  for  a  longer  or  fhorter  fpace  of 
time,  in  proportion  to  the  feverity  and  duration  of  the 
enfuing  diftemper ;  the  pulfe  afeertains  the  exadt  con¬ 
dition  of  the  heart,  the  difpofition,  quantity,  and  motion  of 
the  blood  and  fluids,  and  the  force  and  power  of  the  folids. 
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Putrid  fevers  ar'ife  from  a  concurrence  of  caufes  ;  and 
when  few  caufes  unite  in  farming'  them,  they  are,  inf 
their  common  courfc,  flow  and  catching  to  thofe  chiefly 
who  are  conftantiy  confined  to  a  bad  air.  The  perfon, 
perhaps,  perceives  no  fymptorhs  of  contagion  for  feveraf 
days  alter  catching  it,  ’till  an  expofure  to  wet,  cold, 
damp,  or  fome  act  of  intemperance  and  irregularity.* 
bring  it  forth  into  action,  which,  without  thefe  fuperadded 
caufes,  would  have  Iain  dormant,  and  never  exerted  its 
influence  upon  the  body  ;  and  people  are  often  led  into  a 
miftake,  and  fupp'i  fe  the  fever  to  be  brought  on  by  wet, 
cold,  damp,  &c.  which  are  only  fecotidary  caufes.  In 
fickly  times,  when  infectious  difeafes  are  prevalent, 
people  cannot  be  too  careful  not  to  expofe  themfelves  to 
thofe  caufes  which  naturally  roufe  into  adion  the  latent 
feeds  of  contagion,  which  may  be  lurking  in  the  deaths 
or  body,  waiting  only  for  fuch  a  reinforcement  to  enable 
them  to  exert  their  baneful  influence  upon  the  confti- 
tution.  When  the  efledt  of  contagion  is  fudden  and 
fenfible,  and  attacks  the  whole  fyflem,  many  caufes  unite 
to  make  its  fource  very  adive  and  virulent  -3  it  is  then 
one  of  the  greateft  calamities  that  can  happen  to  any 
people  or  perfon. 

By  the  order  of  Providence,  as  I  have  before  obferved, 
our  food,  from  the  time  it  is  received  into  the  flomach, 
advances,  by  a  regular  progreflive  prccefs,  towards  p utre - 
fadion,  ’till  it  becomes  fo  putrid  as  to  be  unfit  for  nu¬ 
trition  then  it  is  difeharged  out  of  the  body  by  perfpi- 
ration,  dec.  The  effluvia  or  perforation  of  living  bodies 
has  therefore  a  ftrong  lceptic  power ;  and  if  the  perfpi- 
ration  of  one  healthy  body  promotes  putrefadion  in  an¬ 
other,  then  that  of  a  perfon  in  any  illnefs  muft  be  a 
greater  fceptic  in  proportion  to  die  degree  and  nature  of 
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the  difeafe.  What  have  we  not  to  fear  from  the  effluvia 
of  luch  as  are  afflicted  with  putrid  difeafes,  where  the 
whole  air  of  the  room  and  the  atmofphere  for  a  confider- 
able  diftance  are  loaded  with  contagious  putrid  matter, 
continually  flying  off  from  the  body,  which  being  in¬ 
fectious,  have  a  power  of  producing  malignant  fevers  in 
the  bodies  of  thofe  that  receive  them  ?  Thefe  infectious 
particles  are  continually  emitted  in  very  large  quantities 
from  bodies  fick  of  putrid  and  malignant  fevers,  with 
their  breath,  infenfible  perfpiration,  &c,  alfo  from  tu¬ 
mours,  ulcers  and  fores  :  they  are  highly  fubtflized  and 
virulent  before  they  are  fit  to  float  in  the  air ;  but  that 
the  air  is  full  of  fuch  particles  in  all  infectious  places,  is 
evident  from  the  effeCt  they  have  upon  our  fmell.  No 
animal  can  live  long  in  the  fame  air,  for  the  breath  and 
perfpiration  quickly  fpoil  it.  The  air  of  prifons,  for  this 
reafon,  produces  dangerous  putrid  fevers.  But  when 
infectious  matter  is  diluted,  divided,  and  difperfed  by  the 
air,  it  lofes  greatly  its  infe&ious  quality,  fo  that  the 
danger  of  being  infeCted  depends  upon  the  quantity  of 
infeCling  matter  emitted  into  the  air,  and  the  nearnefs  of 
perfons  to  receive  it,  before  it  is  fo  much  diluted  with  the 
air  as  to  have  loft  its  power  of  producing  the  diftemper. 
The  odoriferous  vapours  from  the  fpice  iflands  are  per¬ 
ceived  by  mariners  at  fea  afar  off ;  and  fweet  fcents,  from 
abundance  of  fragrant  flowers  on  the  fhore,  will  be 
wafted  by  frelh  gales  to  a  great  diftance.  It  is  no  wonder 
then,  that  peftilential  fteams  or  effluvia  Ihould  be  borne 
in  the  air  from  perfon  to  perfon,  city  to  city,  and 
kingdom  to  kingdom,  and  attack  all  without  diftindjion 
of  perfons,  age  or  fex.  Hiftorlans  tell  us  that  the  famous 
plague  at  Athens,  which  made  fuch  terrible  havock  and 
devaluation,  was  brought  from  Egypt  by  the  winds, 
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The  effluvia  ariflng  from  privies  has  alfo  a  putrid  infec¬ 
tious  quality,  efpecially  if  they  are  ufed  by  people  labour¬ 
ing  under  putrid  difeafes,  when  the  excrement  is  very 
foetid  ;  other  wife’  they  are  full  of  volatile  falts,  which 
difperfe  the  putrid  particles,  and  prevent  their  hanging 
fo  much  in  clutters  in  the  air,  and  having  proportionably 
lefs  moidure  than  the  other  exerementitious  parts  of  the 
body,  are  either  foon  difperfed  entirely  by  the  winds,  or 
meeting  with  no  fomes  to  cherilh  it,  will  become  gra¬ 
dually  weaker  and  weaker,  ’till  they  lofe  all  their  power 
of  doing  harm.  The  venom  of  infedtion  is  fometimes 
not  to  be  dedroyed  by  the  admiffion  of  the  pured  air, 
nor  can  the  fevered  frofrs  mitigate  its  force. 

If  the  infection  be  chiefly  confined  to  the  alimentary 
canal,  the  dcols  will  be  moil  communicative  of  the  taint. 
If  the  lungs  are  chiefly  afredted,  the  breath  will  moft 
readily  convey  the  diforder.  In  fhort,  wherever  the  in¬ 
fedtion  is  mod  concentrated,  the  excretion  from  thence 
will  be  mod  infectious.  When  the  whole  mafs  of  blood 
is  equally  affedted,  each  pore  emits  an  equally  active 
poifon  ;  though  in  general  more  infedtion  is  received  by 
infpiration  and  communicated  by  expiration  than  in  any 
other  way.  «.  _  , 

Infedtion,  from  whatever  fountain  it  is  derived,  does 
at  fird  afxedt  the  dornach  and  intedines.  The  flrd  im- 
preffion  is  for  the  mod  part  an  earthy  difagreeable  fcent 
or  cadaverous  dench  received  into  the  domach,  occadon- 
ing  a  diivering  and  ficknefs  ;  being  fwallowed  with  the 
faliva,  it  there  Axes  its  malignity,  as  appears  from  the 
naufea  and  vomiting.  It  is  uncommon  to  find  a  cafe  of 
this  fort,  which  does  not  begin  its  flrd  attacks  with  thefe 
fymptoms  ;  the  irregularly  returning  fhiverings  or  agueilh 
date  will  continue  with,  fome  longer,  and  with  others 
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ftiorter :  the  patient  is  fome  days  before  he  feels  himfelf 
very  ill  ;  then  a  pain  is  felt  to  dart  with  violence  into 
fome  part  of  the  body,  and  a  fudden  and  remarkable 
proftration  cf  ftrength  feizes  the  whole  frame.  Thefe 
fymptoms  are  obferved  conftantly  to  attend  all  putrid 
difeafes. 

The  putrid  effluvia  of  unhealthy  or  difeafed  bodies  is 
certainly  a  great  fceptic,  yet  it  has  many  auxiliaries  which 
help  to  facilitate  its  operation.  Moifture,  as  I  already 
obferved,  is  an  abfolutely  necefiary  agent  in  the  progrefs 
of  putrefa<ftion.  Naftinefs  is  the  baneful  fource  of  much 
ficknefs,  and  at  laft  produces  a  moft  active  contagion. 
It  is  a  great  promoter  of  infection,  and  cleanlinefs  is  a 
great  prefervative  againft  it.  It  is  obfervable  that  pefti- 
iential  fevers  and  dyfenteries  have  abated  in  Europe  fince 
our  improvement  in  cleanlinefs,  and  the  more  general 
ufe  of  antifceptics  in  diet.  The  ftricSbeffc  and  moft  un¬ 
wearied  regard  therefore  is  to  be  had  to  cleanlinefs,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  places  moft  liable  to  infection,  as  it  is  fo 
highly  conducive  to  health;  and  alfotoeat  a  fufficient  quan¬ 
tity  of  vegetables  with  our  food.  But  as  I  have  already 
fully  explained  the  bad  effects  of  intemperance  in  eating 
and  drinking,  and  living  moftly  upon  animal  food,  it 
becomes  unneceifary  here  to  explain  how  much  it  will 
co-operate  with  the  caufes  already  mentioned,  and  greatly 
exaggerate  every  f/mptom. 

The  offenfive  and  polluted  air  in  unhealthy  marfhy 
places,  and  where  the  timber  is  not  cut  down  to  give  a 
free  circulation  of  air;  alfo  the  noxious  vapours  exhaling 
from  the  earth,  and  circulating  in  the  air  at  unhealthy 
feafons  of  the  year,  produce  agues,  fluxes  or  fevers,  for 
the  moft  part  of  a  low  and  malignant  kind.  In  many 
unhealthy  climates,  ftrangers  in  general  are  fure,  upon  . 
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their  firft  arrival,  to  be  attacked  with  diftempers  often 
fatal  to  them.  At  firft  coming,  they  lofe  their  colour  and 
appetite,  become  yellow  and  troubled  with  ficknefs  and 
indigeftion,  which  is  another  proof  that  infection  fir  ft 
attacks  the  alimentary  canal.  Againft  the  danger  people 
are  expofed  to,  that  live  in  hot  and  unhealthy  climates, 
and  particularly  upon  their  firft  arrival,  the  Tonic  tincture, 
having  firft  cleared  the  prima^  vke,  is  a  moft  excellent 
medicine,  capable  of  fee u ring  the  fafety  and  very  con- 
fiderably  prolonging  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants  of  hot 
and  unhealthy  climates. 

If  the  air  be  filled  with  the  putrid  effluvia  of  dead 
bodies,  it  occafions  peftilential  fevers.  What  occafions 
contagious  difeafes  to  be  more  frequent  in  hot  countries, 
is  not  from  the  degree  of  heat  only,  but  from  the  effluvia 
of  an  infinite  number  of  reptiles  and  infects  that  are  pro* 
duced  by  the  heat,  and  lie  dead  and  putrid  upon  the 
ground.  When  the  effluvia  hangs  long  in  a  moift  at- 
mofphere,  the  heat  of  the  fun  exalts  it  into  a  degree  of 
virulence  fuffleient  to  contaminate  every  object  as  far  as 
it  reaches,  till  frefti  air  ventilates,  mixes  with  and  dif- 
perfes  it,  and  thereby  weakens  its  power.  After  the 
ebbing  of  the  Nile,  infectious  difeafes  are  very  prevalent 
in  the  neighbourhood.  When  that  river  ebbs,  it  leaves 
mud,  rotten  reeds,  flags,  and  a  number  of  living  crea- 
tures,  which  foon  die,  by  the  heat  of  the  fun  become 
putrid,  and  detach  a  number  of  corrupted  particles  which 
pollute  the  air  and  make  it  peftilential.  The  effluvia  of 
rotten  vegetable  matters  have  little  effect  in  contaminating 
the  air  \  from  fome  experiments  it  appears  that  they 
poffefs  rather  an  antifceptic  virtue.  But  putrid  ani¬ 
mals  moifture  and  heat  are  very  fuffleient  to  render  the 
air  unwholefome.  All  putrid  difeafes  are  moft  common, 
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and  rage  moft  furioufly  in  fummer  ;  but  the  frofts  and 
cold  of  winter  check  or  put  an  entire  flop  to  their  pro- 
grefs,  by  compreffing  and  counteracting  the  expanding 
,©r  dividing  power  of  the  fire  or  heat.  Fire  indeed  is 
ufeful  at  all  feafons  of  the  year  when  the  air  is  moift,  and 
is  particularly  good  to  diffipate  raw  damps  and  moift  ex¬ 
halations  that  arife  from  fenny  or  watery  lands,  which 
are  hurtful,  by  weakening  and  relaxing  the  body,  and 
checking  a  regular  and  free  perfpiration. 

One  great  prefervative  then  in  time  of  danger  from  infec¬ 
tious  air,  is  to  keep  the  body  cool  and  temperate,  that  it 
may  be  as  little  as  poffible  difpofed  to  receive  the  in¬ 
fection  ;  for  when  the  body  is  heated,  and  from  any  of 
the  caufes  already  mentioned,  much  difpofed  to  putref- 
eency,  the  infection  acts  like  fparks  of  fire  falling  upon, 
tinder.  Any  deprefiion  of  fpirits,  grief,  anger,  vexation, 
but  particularly  a  pining  wafting  grief,  uneafinefs  of  mind 
©r  melancholy,  very  much  expofe  the  body  to  the  danger 
©f  infe&ion,  give  it  great  power  when  received*  and 
render  the  body  little  able  to  fupport  life  under  it ;  but  a 
li  vely  and  chearful  difpofition  of  mind  fortifies  and  invigo¬ 
rates  the  fpirits,  and  enables  the  body  to  refill:  infection. 
All  the  paffions  of  the  mind  affect  the  nervous  fyftem, 
and  irritate  and  heat  the  blood ;  therefore  the  mind 
fhould  be  kept  as  undifturbed  as  poffible  in  unhealthy 
feafons  of  the  year,  and  moft  particularly  after  the  in¬ 
fection  has  made  its  attack,  when  great  care  fhould  be 
taken  to  keep  up  the  patient’s  fpirits  by  flattering  hopes 
of  recovery,  and  all  noife,  or  whatever  may  hurry  or 
alarm  the  fpirits,  fhould  be  as  much  as  poffible  prevented. 
Terror  of  mind  facilitates  the  attack  of  contagion  upon 
the  body.  Accordingly  we  find  that  impreffed  men  are 
‘jtioft  liable  to  catch  infedroits  and  jail  fevers.  Whatever 
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debilitates  the  body  renders  it  unable  to  refill  a  contagion*, 
which  formerly  it  would  have  eafily  conquered,  when  the 
conffitution  was  more  vigorous,  and  endowed  with  more 
force  and  activity  to  refill  or  throw  off  the  infection. 
Therefore  when  the  air  is  unhealthy  and  infectious 
difeafes  are  prevalent,  people  fhould  take  fomething  to 
animate  and  invigorate  nature,  to  fudain  the  affault,  and 
to  preferve  the  vitals  from  a  mortal  attack.  Upon  fuch 
occafions  nothing  can  be  better  than  the  Tonic  tincture, 
red  wine  and  bark  ;  and  falling,  watching,  great  fatigue, 
and  every  thing  that  hurries  the  conditution  and  enflames 
the  blood,  fhould  be  avoided  ;  the  flomach  fhould  be 
fupplied  with  good  and  wholefome  food,  which  may  con¬ 
vey  healthy  nourifhment  to  the  blood. 

The  fpecihc  nature  and  qualities  of  infection  are  no 
doubt  various,  and  operate  with  different  degrees  of  vio¬ 
lence,  according  as  it  is  more  or  lefs  concentrated  and 
aflided  by  more  or  fewer  caufes.  Though  infedion  is 
not  propagated  from  animalcules,  yet  the  fpeciflc  nature 
of  the  infectious  or  generating  atoms  may  for  ever  remain 
unknown  to  us  ;  all  that  we  with  certainty  know  is, 
that  fuch  and  fuch  caufes  produce  putrid  fevers,  the 
feverity  of  which  is  owing  to  the  degree  of  virulence  in 
the  infe&ion.  We  know  by  experience,  the  bed  guide 
and  fureft  ted  of  medical  truth,  that  malignant  fevers 
and  fluxes  are  incident  to  all  marfhy  countries  after  hot 
feafons,  to  populous  cities  low  and  ill  aired,  unprovided 
with  common  fewers,  where  the  flreets  are  narrow  and 
foul,  houfes  dirty,  frefh  water  fcarce,  where  jails  and 
hofpitals  are  crouded,  and  not  ventilated  and  kept  clean, 
burials  within  the  town,  and  bodies  not  deep  laid,  flaugh- 
ter-houfes  within  the  walls,  dead  animals  left  to  rot  in 
the  kennels  5  where  there  is  any  large  body  of  dagnant 
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corrupted  water,  when  flefn-meat  makes  the  greatefl  part 
of  the  diet  without  a  proper  mixture  of  bread  and  greens, 
when  the  grain  is  old  and  mouldy,  when  the  food  is  tough, 
the  body  relaxed  by  immoderate  venery,  warm  bathing, 
long  illnefs,  meats  long  falted,  and  kept  till  they  become 
putrid. 

As  contagious  matter  is  an  active  fubtile  fubftance,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  conceive  how  it  may  be  lodged  and 
preferved  in  foft  porous  bodies.  Every  one  knows  how 
long  perfumes  preferve  their  fcent,  if  wrapt  up  in  proper 
coverings.  The  fubftances  mold  apt  to  receive  and  com¬ 
municate  infection  are  furs,  feathers,  filk,  hairy  wool, 
cotton,  flax,  linen,  fkins,  paper,  &c.  InfeCtion  may  be 
conveyed  to  very  difiant  countries  in  goods,  by  the  air, 
and  by  infectious  matter  hanging  upon  the  garments  of 
thofe  that  come  from  infected  places ;  therefore  the 
government,  in  all  Hates  and  kingdoms  bordering  upon 
any  infeded  country,  ufe  every  known  precaution  to 
prevent  any  perfons  or  merchandizes  from  being  imported 
from  places  vifited  with  this  heavy  calamity.  This  is  all 
that  the  magiflrate  can  do  to  prevent  the  importation  of 
the  plague,  or  any  infectious  difeafe,  from  foreign  parts, 
betides  obliging  all  that  come  from  fufpeCted  places,  as 
well  as  where  the  peftilence  is  known  to  rage,  to  per¬ 
form  quarantine  for  forty  days,  as  it  is  fuppofed  that  the 
contagious  matter  that  hangs  to  the  fhip,  deaths,  or 
merchandize,  will  be  difperfed,  ventilated,  corrected  and 
deftroyed,  in  that  time  ;  however,  that  is  very  uncertain, 
if  nothing  elfe  be  done  than  what  is  performed  by  the  air. 
For  we  find  that  in  jails,,  and  other  infeded  places,  the 
feeds  ot  infection  adhere  ftrongly,  Hot  only  to  the  .clpaths, 
but  to  the  floors,  wails,  beams  of  the  houfe,  bedHeads, 
and  other  furniture,  for  a  very  long  time;  and  being 

much 
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much  concentrated,  are  more  ready  to  imprefs  the  in** 
fedlion  from  thence,  than  the  newly  emitted  effluvia  or 
excretions  from  the  fick. 

It  would  contribute  greatly  to  the  healthinefs  of  a 

town,  if  all  beggars  and  idle  dirty  vagrants  were  pre- 

* 

vented  from  wandering  in  the  kreets.  They  carry  their 
dirt  and  putrid  nakinefs  from  place  to  place,  and  in  hot 
weather  add  very  confiderably  to  the  unheakhinefs  of 
the  air. 

No  creature  fhould  be  fed  for  flaughter  of  killed  in  any 
city :  the  flaughter-houfes  fhould  be  at  fome  convenient 
difiance  from  town*  that  the  butchers  may  bring  their 
meat  to  market  in  the  night,  or  early  in  the  morning. 
Another  extremely  improper  thing  is  the  burying  people 
in  churches  and  church-yards  in  town.  Though  in- 
fedlion,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  arifes  from  the  diffo* 
lution  and  putrefaction  of  animal  bodies*  yet  we  bury 
our  dead  in  places  that  they  may  rot  and  kink  under 
our  nofes.  It  would  therefore  be  very  proper  and  con¬ 
ducive  to  health,  to  have  the  burying -ground  without 
the  walls  of  the  city.  The  common  prokituies  are  far 
from  adding  to  the  healthinefs  of  ,a  large  city  ;  they 
fhould  be  confined  to  one  kreet  or  part  of  the  town* 
that  the  air  may  not  be  contaminated  by  the  putrid  effluvia 
of  their  filthinefs,  and  that  modeft  women  may  walk  the 
ftreets  without  being  expofed  to  the  rudenefs  of  every 
impertinent  puppy. 

Contagion  is  propagated  from  one  body  or  perfon  to 
another  by  contadf,  breath,  perfpiration,  &c.  When 
the  air  is  full  of  putrid  and  infectious  particles,  they  enter 
the  human  body  either  through  the  nokrils  into  the 
lungs,  along  with  the  air  drawn  in  by  inspiration,  or 
through  the  mouth,  where  they  mix  with  the  faliva, 
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and  pafs  with  it  into  the  domach,  when  it  is  (wallowed, 
or  elfe  through  the  pores  of  the  (kin  by  means  of  the 
inhaling  veflels  ;  but  as  a  fmall  part  of  the  fkin  is  expofed, 
i;he  principal  inlets  of  contagion  are  the  nofe  and  mouth. 
Accordingly  we  fee  that  a  perfon,  as  foon  as  he  has 
catched  the  infedfion,  fmells  or  tailes  fomething  bad,  his 
breath  is  a'ffft&e'd,  or  he  becomes  Tick.  Therefore  any 
medicated  air  that  will  prevent  the  putrid  effluvia  from 
entering  the  body  by  thefe  inlets,  will  prove  of  infinite 
fervice  in  preventing  infection  from  injuring  the  body. 
All  attempts  to  purify  the  open  unconfined  air,  which  is 
conftantly  flowing  one  way  or  other,  and  of  an  immenfe 
bulk,  would  prove  as  fruitlefs  as  to  endeavour  to  free  the 
fea  of  its  faltnefs  ;  yet  though  we  cannot  make  the  fea 
frefh  water,  we  can  purify  a  certain  given  quantity  of  it. 
In  like  manner,  though  We  cannot  purify  the  whole 
atmofphere,  yet  we  may  be  ableto  alter  the  (late  of  the 
air  within  a  given  circumference,  and  various  qualities 
may  be  introduced  into  the  air  in  a  given  fpace.  When 
the  air  of  a  room  has  any  quality  prejudicial  to  health, 
that  quality  may  be  altered.  If  the  air  is  too  moid,  there 
are  proper  means  to  make  it  drier  ;  if  too  hot,  it  may  be 
made  cooler  ;  if  too  cool,  it  may  be  made  warmer  ;  and 
if  any  infedlious  matter  is  in  it,  the  body  may  be  rendered 
not  fo  fufceptible  of  the  infedlion,  and  an  artificial' at¬ 
mofphere  may  be  made  to  repel  the  putrid  matter  ;  and 
as  long  as  the  caufe  remains,  by  renewing  the  fame 
means,  the  effedf  mud  dill  continue  to  be  the  fame. 
The  tindlure  which  I  have  fo  often  mentioned  in  this 
book,  gives  an  agreeable  aromatic  fmeil  to  the  room, 
dedroys  the  infe&ious  taint,  purifies  the  air,  prevents 
and  repels  bad  fmells  in  a  certain  given  fpace,  and  taken 
internally,  ftrengthens  and  fortifies  'the  domach  and  in¬ 
ternal 
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ternal  vifcera,  comforts  and  enlivens  the  fpirits,  and 
enables  the  body  to  refill  the  contagion  for  a  certain  time, 
till  it  has  loft  its  virtue,  and  muft  then  be  renewed. 
Certainly  a  medicine  which  promifes  fo  flattering  hopes 
of  fafety  from  fo  dreadful  a  calamity  as  infedtion  is,  de¬ 
fer  ves  particular  attention. 

Upon  the  flrft  attack,  the  coldnefs  felt  over  the  body, 
the  fhivering  and  flight  ficknefs  at  the  ftomach,  evidently 
prove  a  conftridtion  upon  the  furface,  and  that  the  in¬ 
fection  has  been  plentifully  received  into  the  ftornach. 
The  delay  of  a  few,  hours  is  dangerous  ;  a  vomit  ftiould 
be  immediately  exhibited  before  the  fever  be  formed.  In 
all  cafes  of  infection,  the  moft  quick  and  vigorous  means 
fhould  be  purfued,  and  lefs  muft  be  trolled  to  nature  than 
in  any  other  complaint  :  for  as  foon  as  the  putrid  myafmata 
are  fwal lowed  with  the  faliva,  they  act  as  a  ferment  upon 
the  contents  of  the  ftomach,  and  being  received  into  it, 
and  mixed  with  its  contents,  when  they  are  in  a  ferment¬ 
ing  ftate,  the  infedtion  changes  the  produdl  of  that  fer¬ 
ment  from  a  mild  nutritive  liquor  to  an  acrid  and  putrid 
one,  which  running  rapidly  into  putrefaction,  circulates 
with  great  velocity,  becomes  highly  animalized,  and 
acting  as  a  fceptic  upon  the  whole  mafs  of  blood,  foon 
aflimilates  it  into  the  fame  putrid  nature  j  then  a  putrid 
fever  comes  on  from  too  great  a  folution  of  the  fluids. 
In  this  ftate,  if  nature  be  tolerably  ftrong,  and  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  excretory  veflels  at  the  fame  time  ftiut  up, 
{lie  endeavours  to  propel  thofe  putrid  particles  towards 
the  furface,  where  meeting  with  an  obftinate  refiftance, 
they  can  proceed  no  farther,  and  thus  being  lodged  be¬ 
tween  the  cutis  and  cuticula,  form  what  are  called 
petechise,  livid  fpots,  &c.  But  the  malignity  in  no  fever 
can  be  characterized  by  fpots  only,  unlefs  the  pulfe  be 
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Sow  and  fupk,  the  patient  comatofe,.  delirious,  or  both, 
and  the  countenance  bloated,  or  flufhed  with  a  pale  red. 
Whatever  the  degree  of  infection  may  be,  the  matter  of 
thefe  petechias  being  thus  extravafated,  generally  becomes 

more  and  more  putrid,  as?  they  are  fomented  with 'hea£ 

•  »  *  '■* 

and  left  in  a  ftate  of  reft :  when  nature  finds  that  in  that 
ftate  they  would  produce  further  mifchief,  by  contami¬ 
nating  the  parts  around  them,  flic1  makes  another  effort 
pto  get  clear  of  them,  which  is  done  by  again  abforbing 
them  into*  the  fyftem,  with  a  view  to  throw  them  out 
dome  other  way  5  in  which  if  fhe  fucceeds,  the-  patient 
recovers  ;  if  not,  death  puts  an  end  to  the  conflict. 

As  the  ffcin  is  full  of  inhaliri^  veffels,  as  foon  as  the 
contagious  myafrna  is  imbibed  by  thefe  veffds,  the  fluids 
are  at  the  fame  time  fpoiled  by  an  afitmilating  ferment  in 
that  way ;  the  mouths  of  the  cutaneous  veffels  s  (being 
compreffed,  and  their  diameters  diminiftied  by  a  fp-afknodic 
conftriCfion9  a*  proper  quantity  Gf  perfpi rabies  matter  is 
thereby  prevented  from  being  uncharged,  and  too  great  a 
.quantity  of  this  highly  volatilized  and -putrid  matter  ibeing 
retained  in  the  body,  not  only  occasions  a  plethora  of 
the  mofl  Infectious  kind,  but  hinders  the  progreflive  mo¬ 
tion  of  all  the  fluids,  even  to  the  circulation  of  thq*chyJc 
from  the  ftomach,  --*  > 

Infection  may  be  communicated  In  our  meat  or  drink? 
which,  after  it  is  received  into  the  ftomach,  infeffs  t.h^ 
whole  mafs  of  fluids. 

The  murrain  amongft  cattle  is  as  -  contagious  and  de- 
ftructive  to  them  as  the  plague  is  to  the  human  ipedesf 
It  is  produced  by  unwholeforue  herbs,  bad  waten,  ma¬ 
lignant  air,  fc.  i,J  * 

In  putrid  fevers  there  is  not  fuch  a  corruption  of 
humours  as  happens  in  dead  bodies,  but  only  a  remarkable 
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degeneracy  in  them  from  their  natural  ftate.  We  know 
that  even  found  juices,  either  left  in  quiet  or  in  a  certain 
degree  of  heat,  or  when  very  much  ftirred,  acquire  a 
great  forwardnefs  to  putrefa&ion,  and  that  their  natural 
propenlity  to  that  ftate  increafes  in  proportion  to  their 
motion  and  heat,  though  they  do  not  arrive  at  the  ftrongeft 
degree  of  it :  for  their  acrimony  goes  on  to  a ffe&  the 
brain  and  cerebellum  in  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  deftroy 
before  the  juices  become  quite  putrid.  But  the  progrefs 
towards  a  putrid  ftate  is  in  proportion  to  that  tendency  ; 
therefore  a  fever  is  called  putrid,  which  is  owing  to 
more  a£tive  caufes  than  inflammation,  viz.  to  obftruc- 
tions  of  the  vifcera,  of  the  Ikin,  of  the  capillary  veffels, 
and  by  confequence  to  the  peculiar  and  adlive  acrimony  ; 
for  violent  exercife,  checked  perfpiration  or  crapula, 
when  there  is  nothing  more  material,  produces  an  ephe¬ 
mera  or  fever  of  twenty-four  hours,  cured  by  lofing  a 
little  blood,  fweating  or  dilution.  When  the  difpofition 
or  healthy  texture  and  confiftence  of  the  blood  remains 
nnaffe&ed,  and  the  offending  matter  is  only  fufRcient  to 
quicken  the  circulation,  the  conftitution  foon  expels  the 
offending  matter  without  any  great  or  grievous  fymp- 
toms  ;  but  when  the  humours  are  degenerated  from  their 
natural  ftate,  they  increafe  in  malignity  according  to 
their  degree  of  degeneracy,  and  the  fever  becomes  putrid. 
Though  the  juices  are  flopped  in  any  particular  part,  as 
in  the  pleurify  or  phrenzy,  the  blood  yet  circulates  freely 
elfewhere;  therefore  the  fever  cannot  be  called  putrid, 
as  the  humours  are  not  degenerated  materially ;  but  when 
the  blood  has  acquired  a  ftate  that  does  not  admit  of  its 
ready  circulation,  and  begins  to  ftop  in  the  intricate  parts 
of  the  vifcera,  then  all  the  capillary  veffels  become  ob- 
(tru&ed,  or  at  leaft  admit  the  juices  with  difficulty,  and 
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of  courfe  produce  fri&ion  and  great  heat,  two  caufes 
which  account  for  many  of  the  worft  appearances  of 
fevers  as  mortal  ftafis  in  vital  parts,  and  other  fymptoms 
of  the  moft  fatal  tendency.  When  the  conftitution, 
climate,  feafon,  diet,  and  other  pre-difpofing  caufes,  have 
prepared  the  body  for  a  bilious  fever,  a  little  more  de¬ 
rangement  is  all  that  is  wanting  to  excite  it.  Forinftance, 
thinner  cloaths,  fitting  up  a  whole  night,  even  in  a 
healthy  air,  and  in  a  conftitution  otherwife  healthy,  give 
a  check  to  the  perfpiration  ;  a  fmall  addition  of  heavy 
food  that  is  fat,  rancid,  or  coarfe,  produces  ficknefs,  and 
that  perhaps  a  fpafm  in  the  common  gall  du£I ;  the  con- 
fequence  is,  that  the  bile  regurgitates  in  a  fmaller  or 
greater  proportion,  an  additional  ftimulus  is  irpprefted 
upon  the  blood,  a  conftridtion  feizes  the  external  veffds, 
a  fhivering  fit,  quick  pulfe  and  heat,  come  on,  and  thus 
a  bilious  fever  is  produced.  Let  the  humours  be  fpoiled  a 
little  more,  and  the  obftrudlion  of  the  vifeera  increafed 
by  any  improper  diet,  &c.  the  heated  habit  increafes  the 
tendency  to  putrefaction,  and  we  have  a  remitting  or 
continual  fever,  commonly  called  a  putrid  fever.  Place 
fuch  a  patient  in  an  hofpital,  and  an  hofpital  fever  is 
produced.  To  this  ftate  add  the  anxiety  of  a  criminal 
about  his  impending  fentence,  and  the  putrid  dirty  air  of 
a  jail,  and  you  have  a  jail  fever.  Add  infedtion  fui  ge¬ 
neris  to  unventilated  air,  or  the  ftink  of  a  common  fewer, 
or  of  a  putrid  body,  and  you  have  the  fcarlet  or  fpotted 
fever,  or  the  malignant  fore  throat.  Again,  produce  an 
infedtious  ftate  of  the  air,  conveyed  immediately  from  a 
body  ill  of  the  fmall-pox,  peftilential  fever  or  plague,  and 
the  peftilence  will  fpread  itfelf  over  the  country,  pay  no 
attention  to  the  neceftity  of  changing  the  air  or  bed-linen, 
give  putrefeent  meat  and  drink,  enflame  the  circulation 
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by  hot.  cordial  medicines,  great  fires,  See.  and  you  rencf&h 
the  difeafe  incurable  wherever  it  attacks.  In  this  highefb 
date  of  putrefaction  the  humours  become  more  and  more 
djfiblyed,  till  the  whole  mafs  is  corrupted,  and  at  lad  its 
confidence  is  by  the  putrefactive  ferment  fo  far  diflofved, 
that  there  is  no  order,  coherence,  or  continuity,  and 

C  i  ■  .  f 

the  morbid  date  of  the  blood  will  appear  in  blue  and 
blackifh  fpots  on  the  furface  of  the  body,  but  deeper  than 
the  fkin,  which  being  pricked  by  a  needle,  appear  infen- 
fible,  and  give  no  pain.  When  the  blood  is  in  this 
broken  and  difunited  date,  nature  drives,  but  in  vain, 
to  expel  the  enemy  by  dool,  vomiting,  eftudon  of  blood, 
and  profufe  fweating,  which  was  the  cafe  when  the 
plague,  called  the  fweating  deknefs,  was  in  England, 

>•  >  j 

The  blood  being  in  the  utmod  date  of ,  difunion,  by  fome 
particular  difpofition  of  the  body  at  that  time,  rufhed 
through  the  pores  of  the  fkin  in  fuch  abundance,  that 
nature  was  foon  exhauded,  and  the  evacuation  proved 
mortal  in  a  few  days.  If  every  podible  method  be  ufed 
to  mitigate  the  violence  of  the  diforder,  and  nature  at 
the  fame  time  drong  enough  fpeedily  to  throw  the  con¬ 
tagious  matter  towards  the  furface  of  the  body  in  fwell- 
Ings  called  buboes  or  carbuncles,  which  may  be  brought 
to  fuppuration,  or  laid  open  with  a  lancet,  it  is  podible 
by  that  means  to  fave  the  vital  parts,  and  the  patient 
may  go  through  the  fiery  trial,-  and  at  lad  come  off  vic¬ 
torious.  When  nature  proves  deficient,  and  has  not 
drength  enough  to  make  this  effort,  the  agonies  of  death 
are  near  at  hand. 

Plethoric  and  hard-working  people,  and  men  of  drong 
and  tenfe  fibres,  are  particularly  liable  to  inflammatory  • 
fevers.  When  the  vedels  are  full,  and  the  fibres  tenfe 
and  compaCt,  any  rarefaCtion  of  the  blood,  hard  drinking, 
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Violent  exercife,  heat  of  the  fun,  food  too  hot  and  high- 

.  .  . 

feafoned,  and  in  too  large  quantities,  will  interrupt  the 

•  #  < 

animal  functions,  and  bring  on  a  fever.  In  fevers  purely 
inflammatory,  the  patient  is  not  aiHiffted  with  depreflion 
of  fpirits  and  want  of  reft,  but  tortured  with  acute  pains 
in  the  head,  bread:,  belly  or  limbs.  In  the  part  affedled 

<  *  j  ^ 

there  is  the  greateft  pain.  There  is  no  rifk  of  a  delirium, 

'  *  4  r 

unlefs  where  the  inflammation  primarily  affects  the  brain, 

or  in  the  very  laft  ftage  of  a  dangerous  fever.  The  blood 

*  ■  r « 

taken  away  in  inflammatory  fevers  has  a  cruft  upon  the 
furface  of  greater  or  lefs  thicknefs,  whitenefs,  glaffinefs, 
or  yellownefs,  and  unlefs  the  bleeding  has  been  too  long 
delayed,  we  find  the  under  part  of  the  craffamentum  ad¬ 
hering  fo  ftrong  and  confiftently  to  the  cruft,  that  you 
cannot  fhake  it  off,  though  you  lift  it  upon  the  point  of 
a  knife  or  fork.  When  the  inflammation  is  very  great, 
you  may  ftir  the  body  of  cruft  and  craffamentum  for  a 
minute  on  the  ferum,  before  it  will  tinge  the  latter  with 
red.  After  a  fecond  or  third  bleeding,  the  fize  is  lefs, 
and  the  craffamentum  of  a  more  florid  colour  and  lefs 
adhefive,  and  the  violence  of  the  fymptoms  diminifhes  as 
the  colour  and  confidence  of  the  blood  alter,  the  pulfe  gets 
fofter  and  fofter,  and  the  fever  goes  off  with  a  thick  water, 
often  on  the  critical  days  marked  with  fuch  precifion  by 
tile  antients.  If  the  liver  be  enflamed,  the  blood  has  a 

.  i.  *  .  *  > 

huffy’  cruft,  which  is  tinged,  as  well  as  the  ferum,  with 
bile  ;  then  the  blood  is  not  fo  glewy,  nor  is  there  occauon 
for  fo  plentiful  bleeding,  for  bad  effects  will  attend  too 
free  a  ufe  of  the  lancet.  When  the  cruft  has  a  greenifh 
hue,  and  is  fo  pellucid  that  the  craffamentum  may  be  feen 

•  v 

through  it,  in  that  cafe  great  care  muft  be  taken  not  to 
take  away  too  much  blood.  When  the  veins  are  very 
full,  and  the  body  labours  under  a  plethora,  a  few  ounces' 
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of  blood  may  be  taken  away*  but  the  operation  fhould 
never  be  repeated  if  the  fever  has  a  tendency  to  putridity. 
In  all  acute  diforders,  however  liable  to  turn  putrid  or 
malignant,  a  moderate  and  early  bleeding  never  does 
harm,  where  it  feems  at  all  indicated  by  the  degree  of 
the  fever  or  other  fymptoms  ;  but  great  mifchief  often 
ar ifes  from  the  negledt  of  it  even  in  putrid  difeafes.  In 
general,  the  inflammation  is  fo  infignificant,  that  the 
neceility  for  bleeding  happens  but  feldom.  Intemperance, 
effeminacy  and  idlenefs,  occasion  the  greater  number  of 
fevers  to  which  people  are  now  liable  ;  and  being  entirely 
putrid,  or  very  much  tending  to  putridity,  the  ufe  of  the 
lancet  is  very  rarely  required.  However,  when  an  in¬ 
flammatory  appearance  attends  upon  a  putrid  fever,  it 
fhould  be  overcome  as  fpeedily  as  poilible,  becaufe  both 
claflfes  of  fymptoms  cannot  be  treated  together,  and  the 
beginning  is  the  only  time  for  combating  the  former. 
After  bleeding  gentle  laxatives  are  proper  5  they  generally 
bring  off  a  large  quantity  of  bile,  which  feldom  fails,  if 
not  evacuated  in  the  beginning  either  by  nature  or  art, 
to  occafion  a  mod  dangerous  lax  towards  the  clofe. 
When  the  inflammation  is  very  high,  bleeding  is  abso¬ 
lutely  neceflary,  and  mud  be  repeated  according  to  the 
flrength  and  danger,  and  alfo  to  prevent  ahfcefTes.  A 
hard,  equal  pulfe,  that  feels  like  a  chord,  indicates  an 
inflammatory  date  of  the  juices,  a  fulnefs  of  the  veiTels, 
and  obdriudions  from  fizy  den  fe  blood  in  thecapillary 
veiTels.  When  bleeding  is  indicated,  it  ihould  be  re¬ 
peated  till  the  fizinefs  and  diffnefs  of  the  blood  yield  to 
the  bleeding,  and  the  pulfe  foftens.  When  the  pulfe 
begins  to  fhake  or  become  unequal,  bleeding  is  then 
dangerous,  and  mud  not  be  repeated.  Great  care  mud 
be  taken  not  to  bleed  too  often,  led  the  drength  of  the 
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conditution  be  too  much  reduced,  for  that  fhould  always 
be  preferved  with  the  exacted  caution,  that  it  may  be 
found  able  to  fupport  the  conflict,  and  overcome  the 
dangers  with  which  it  is  threatened. 

Feverifh  heats  are  removed  by  abftinence,  red,  quiet, 
cool  air,  plenty  of  fruit,  and  cooling  acidulated  drink 
milk-warm,  as  lemonade,  crema  tartar  drink  with  fupat 
and  a  little  lemon-peel,  water  with  toaded  bread  and  the 
fqueez.*  of  a  lemon  ;  the  air  of  the  room  purified  and 
cooled  by  fprinkling  the  floor  with  vinegar  ;  the  patient 
fhould  lie  upon  the  bed  with  his  cloaths  on  and  one  blanket 
laid  over  him,  and  his  head  high  :  to  give  a  free  circula¬ 
tion  of  air,  the  curtains  fhould  be  tied  to  the  bed-pods. 
There  fhould  be  as  much  fire  in  the  room  as  is  fuflicient 
to  keep  the  patient  from  chillinefs,  that  the  (kin  may  not 
fhrivel  up,  and  the  perfpiration  become  obdrucded  by  a 
fpafmodic  conduction  of  the  extreme  vefTels.  The  patient 
fhould  live  modly  upon  water-gruel.  If  he  is  codive,  a 
ftool  or  two  fhould  be  immediately  procured  by  a  clyder. 
If  he  is  Tick,  complains  of  a  difiigreeable  fulnefs  at  his 
ftomach,  or  has  a  bad  tade  in  the  mouth,  a  gentle  emetic 
fhould  be  given.  If  the  bile  be  very  redundant,  and  flow 
into  the  domach,  occafioning  much  ficknefs  and  reaching, 
nature  directs  by  fuch  efforts  that  it  fhould  be  carried  oft; 
for  as  long  as  it  is  retained  in  the  body,  anxiety,  heat, 
weaknefs,  head-ach,  &c.  will  continue  ;  but  as  foon  as 
the  body  is  freed  of  the  bile,  either  by  nature  or  art,  the 
pain  and  fever  vanifh  of  courfe.  If  vomiting  does  not 
arife  from  inflammation,  it  is  bed  cured  by  vomits ;  and 
when  the  feverifh  fymptoms  do  not  dilappear  after  the 
fird  emetic,  it  may  be  repeated,  and  next  day  a  gentle 
dofe  of  phyfic  fhould  be  given.  Slight  colds  and  fevers, 
which,  if  not  attended  to  in  time,  would  have  been 
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Violent  and  dangerous,  may  be  removed  foon,  and  with 
little  trouble.  i. 

It  is  of  the  greateft  coiffequcnce  to  follow  the  indica¬ 
tions  given  by  nature  in  the  beginning  of  fevers,  eithef 
for  bleeding  or  purging,  fince  by  delays  the  difeafe  be¬ 
comes  too  violent,  and  the  putrefaction  increafes  as  the 
ftrength  diminifhes,  fo  as  neither  to  fuftain  long  the  force 
of  the  ftruggle,  nor  admit  the  ufe  of  powerful  medicines 
for  the  curei 

The  firft  thing  a  phyftcian  fhould  enquire  into,  in  every 
illnefs,  and  particularly  in  fevers*  is  the  Hate  of  the  firib 
paffages*  which  fhould  be  cleared  of  any  noxious  matter, 
which  would  not  only  hinder  the  operation  of  medicines, 
but  would  be  converted  and  affimilated  by  the  difeafe, 
and  acquire  a  malignant  quality,  from  which  the  diflemper 
might  receive  ftrength.  Thofe  low  fevers  that  hang  fo 
long  upon  the  conftitution,  arife  from  loaded  vifcera^ 
which  fend  into  the  blood,  from  time  to  time,  frefh  fup- 
plies  to  keep  up  the  fever,  A  miliary  fever  may  continue 
fix  weeks*  if  the  body  be  coftive,  and  the  cure  trufted  to 
fweating :  it  is  therefore  of  the  greateft  importance  as 
fpeedily  as  poftible  to  carry  off  the  matter  that  occafio.ns 
and  keeps  up  the  fever  :  it  is  the  way  to  cure  fpeedily  and 
pleafantly,  and  is  the  beft  controul  a  phyfician  has  over 
fevers  in  ftiortening  their  periods*  There  is  not  a  fymptom 
more  common  in  putrid  fevers  than  a  purging,  attended 
with  great  debility  and  oppreffion,  a  quick  and  irregular 
pulfe.  The  foetor  of  what  is  difcharged  in  dy ferneries 
indicates  purging;  nature  directs  it,  and  endeavours  to 
throw  oif  the  offending  matter,  and  to  depurate  the  body 
by  the  bowels*  This  difcharge  fhould  be  encouraged  by 
gentle  laxatives,  and  any  attempt  to  check  the  loofenefs 
would  do  great  mifchief,  and  moft  probably  prove  fatal 
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to  the  patient.  In  fuch  a  cafe  every  ffool  gives  frcfhi 
ftrength,  and  proportionably  weakens  the  complaint. 

If  due  attention  is  paid  in  time  to  clear  the  firff  paffages 
by  repeated  emeries,  gentle  laxatives  and  clyfiers  ;  by 
emptying  the  veffels*  if  too  full,  and  by  taking  off  the 
fizinefs  of  the  blood  by  venefedtion,  little  more  will  be 
required  than  abftinence,  cool  air,  and  foft  fubacicl  drinks* 

If  t*  efe  indications  have  been-  neglected  too  long,  and  the 
fever  does  not  yield,  diaphoretic  antimony,  with  emetic 
tartar,  o»  Dr.  James’s  powder,  fhould  be  adminiffered. 
To  thofe  tigit  can  afford  it  I  give  the  Deobffruent  powder, 
which  is  greatly  preferable,  i ri  inflammatory  cafes,  to  any 
other  medicine  I  ever  faw  admin iffered,  Vet  the  expenfive- 
nefs  of  it  often  prevents  me  from  giving  it  ’till  other 

*  .  ■  .  -  r  .. 

medicines  have  failed.  The  tongue  appears  covered 
with  a  kind  of  film  like  muflin,  more  or  lefs  thick  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  degree  of  the  inflammation ;  but  as  the 
violence  of  the  fymptoms  diminifhes,  the  pale  rednefs 

i  •  if 

returns  ;  the  urine  then  depoiits  a  turbid  fedifriept,  which, 
though  it  is  not  the  folution  of  the  feverifh  matter,  as  is 
generally  fuppofed,  enables  the  phyfician  to  judge  of  the 
nature,  duration,  and  iffue  of  the  difeafe. 

In  genuine  inflammatory  pleuriffes  and  peripneumonies, 
the  life  of  the  patient  depends  upon  plentiful  bleeding  at 
ffrft.  Thirty,  forty,  or  more  ounces,  may  be  taken  &way 
at  different  times  in  a  few  hours,  if  the  fymptoms  are  „ 
Violent.  The  arm  need  not  be  tied  up  between  the 
bleedings,  or  if  it  is,  the  patient  fhould  be  apprized  of 
the  immediate  occaffon  there  may  be  for  opening  the 
bandage,  on  examining  the  appearance  of  the  blood  and 
alteration  of  the  pulfe.  One  may  know  when  the  blood 
is  enffamed  as  it  flows  from  the  vein,  by  having  a  blueifh 
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cad,  and  the  vapour  arifing  from  it  appearing  of  that 
colour.  The  appearance  of  the  blood  and  ftate  of  the 
pulfe  mud  guide  the  phyfician  in  bleeding,  yet  even  thefe 
are  liable  to  variation.  The  blood  will  fometimes  aifcover 
no  fizinefs,  even  though  taken  in  the  beginning  of  an 
innammatory  complaint;  yet  when  a  fecond  or  third 
quantity  is  taken,  it  will  be  covered  with  a  thick  inflam¬ 
matory  cruft,  which  (hews  that  a  larger  quantity  fhould 
have  been  taken  at  Aid:.  The  pulfe  like  wife  does  not 
fall  immediatcdy  to  the  ftandard  wTich  is  wifhed,  yet  in 
a  fhort  time  after,  if  the  bleeding  has  been  fufliciently 
plentiful,  it  comes  to  be  rather  flower  than  natural.  It 
is  a  very  bad  and  dangerous  fymptom  if  the  pulfe  fails 
immediately  after  bleeding. 

In  peripneumonies,  where  the  diforder  fhews  great 
violence,  drawing  a  large  quantity  of  blood  feldom  fails 
to  give  immediate  relief.  This  may  be  cone  in  any  period 
of  the  difeafe,  even  after  the  ftraked  and  purulent  fpitting  is 
begun,  if  the  fymptems  are  not  mitigated  by  it ;  but  if, 
upon  the  fpitting  coming  on,  the  pains  in  the  bread  and 
difficulty  of  breathing  abate  confiderably,  in  that  cafe  any 
evacuation  would  be  improper,  as  the  expectoration,  with 
the  afllftance  of  a  gentle  fweat,  will  for  the  mod;  part 
prove  a  reinedy.  When  the  pain  remains  obftinately 
fixed  after  large  and  repeated  bleeding,  a  blifter  applied 
to  the  part  will  be  of  great  ufe. 

In  a  phrenitis  fourteen  or  flxteen  ounces  of  blood  fhould 
be  immediately  taken  from  the  temporal  artery,  except 
the  patient,  before  the  attack,  had  lived  very  freely,  and 
indulged  himfelf  in  the  immoderate  ufe  of  fpirituous 
liquors,  high  and  luxurious  eating,  and  immoderate 
venery ;  in  fuch  a  cafe  not  above  live  or  fix  ounces  of 
blood  fhould  be  taken.  Bliflers,  antimonials,  mercurials, 
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fynapifms,  and  all  heating  medicines,  ar?  hurtful.  Acids 
in  large  doles,  wrapping  the  lower  parts  of  the  body  i a 
a  fheep’s  fkin  immediately  taken  from  the  body,  or  in 
flannels-  wrung  'out  of  warm  water,  are  very  fcrviceable. 
In  violent  deliriums  and  vigllii,  and  in  alarming  inflam- 
matory  fevers,  the  DeobAruerit  powder,  if  a  large  and 
plentiful  bleeding  has  preceded  the  ufe  of  it,  will  give 
aftoni  filing  relief;  the  patient,  foon  after  taking  ir,  gene¬ 


rally  falls  into  a  profound  deep  of  feveral  hours,  and 
awakes  with  a  foft  pulfe,  and  free  of  fever  or  delirium. 

When  the  inflammatory  fyn.ptoms  are  ft.bdued  by 
antiph'ogitiic  medicines,  and  the  vigour  of  the  re-adHoa 
is  abated,  and  when  the  fymptoms  of  debility  are  preva¬ 
lent,  either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  thofe  of  putref- 
cency,  the  bark,  or  Something  of  equal  virtue,  be¬ 
comes  a  necefiary  medicine;  its  tonic  and  antifeeptic 
Virtues  are  then  mod  urgently  required  to  obviate  debility 
and  correct  putrefaction.  When  fymptoms  of  great  de- 
preflion  of  the  vital  powers  prevail  vv  ithout  thofe  of  pu- 
trefcency,  the  bark  or  Tonic  tincture  fhould  be  given. 


Debility,  without  remiffion  or  interrniflion,  in  all  periods, 
and  in  all  fevers,  indicates  Tonic  medicines,  which  feldoin 
fail,  if  antiphlogiftic  deobflruent  medicines  have  been  given 
before.  Local  inflammations  tending  to  impofthumation, 
gangrene,  mortification  ;  alfo  inflammations  fubfifling 
from  topical  laxity,  attended  with  a  general  debility  of 
the  fyflern  ;  when  there  are  no  figns  of  greater  Impetus 
of  the  blood  in  the  veflels  of  the  part  afredted,  require  the 
fame  method  of  treatment.  When  from  any  caufe  the 
tone  of  the  fyftem  is  deftroyed,  and  univerfal  relaxation 
induced,  which  is  known  by  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach, 
indigeftion,  lofs  of  appetite,  palenefs,  emaciation,  and 
the  common  marks  of  a  ruined  conflitution,  the  bark,  or 
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iotrif  other  tonic  medicine,  becomes  absolutely  neceffary  ‘ 
but  cordial  medicines  fhould  not  be  exhibited  too  Soon. 
To  be  over-cautious  in  prefcribing  cordials  is  erring  on 
much  the  fafeft  fide,  as  I  am  convinced  that  bcino*  too 
fpeqcy  in  giving  them  has  killed  a  thoufand  times  as  many 
perfons  as  the  oppofite  excels.  Allowing  the  patient's 
fhcngth  to  fink  altogether,  is  without  doubt  improper ; 
yet  in  all  feverifh  complaints  the  patient's  weaknefs  is  not 
to  be  computed  from  his  own  feelings,  nor  from  the  pulfe; 
thefe  often  only  fhew  the  greatnefs  of  the  diforder ;  but 
from  the  length  of  the  malady  compared  with  its  violence, 
and  having  a  proper  regard  to  any  great  evacuations  which 
may  have  happened  ;  an  attention  therefore  to  thefe  cir- 
cumffances  will  be  the  beft  guide  in  directing  cordials* 
When  the  difeafe  is  fo  far  abated  as  to  leave  little  worth 
notice  but  the  weaknefs,  cordials  in  fuch  cafes,  generous 
diet,  the  Peruvian  bark  and  Tonic  tincture,  have  mofc 
excellent  and  immediate  effects  ;  and  a  phyfician  fhould 
be, very  watchful  to  perceive  this  change  in  the  diforder 
immediately  when  it  happens,  left  the  fever  terminate  in 
a  putrid  one,  which  is  generally  the  cafe  when  an  inflam¬ 
matory  fever  is  not  properly  treated  at  nrft.  In  feme  cafes 
the  fymptoms  are  fo  violent,  as  to  carry  off  the  patient 
before  the  complaint  has  time  to  difeover  iigns  of 
putridity* 

In  putrid  fevers  the  fymptoms  are  very  different  from 
tbofe  of  the  inflammatory,  and  require  a  very  different 
treatment.  In  the  fighter  kinds  of  putrid  fevers  the 
patient  is  feized  with  great  weaknefs  and  lofs  of  ftrength. 
lownefs  and  uncommon  dejection  Gf  fpirits,  frequent  in¬ 
voluntary  iighing  and  weight  about  the  heart,  a  general 
coldnefs  and  infehfibility :  he  is  very  apprehenfive- of 
danger,  and  expreffes  much  anxiety  about  his  recovery- 
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Vomiting,  naufea  or  ficknefs,  is  an  univcrfal  fymptom. 
Sometimes  a  great  heat  and  load  afteift  the  pit  of  the'fto- 
mach,  with  perpetual  vomiting  of  porraceous  or  black 
choler,  and  a  molt  trowblefome  fingultus.;  the  matter 
difcharged  has  frequently  a  very  naufedus;  fmell ; ,  all  kinds 
of  drink  feem  bitter  and  mawkifli ;  the  bread; is  generally 
affedled  with  a  tightnefs  and  cough,  and  the  head  is  often 
heavy  with  a  dull  fenfe  of  pain,  feldom  with  a  delirium 
at  Aril ;  but  the  patient  deeps  little  night  or  day,  occa- 
fioned'  by  the  morbid'  quality  of  the  blood  and  the  relaxed 
Hate  of  the  fibres  ;  the  nervous  fluid  is  irregularly  fecreted 
and  imperfectly  diftribufed  over  the  body.  During  this 
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watchfulnefs  the  patient  has  a  filent,  gloomy,  thoughtful 
and  dejected  countenance,  and  the  watchfulnefs  at  laft 
produces-  a  delirium,  'though  fome  are  never  delirious, 
but  all  are  under  a  fttipor  or  confufion.  The  delirium 
{hews  itfelf  in  a  variety  of  fhapes ;  the  patient  is  then 
talkative^  full  eh,  melancholy,  revived,  outrageous,  frighted 
or  unconcerned,  according  to  circumftanees  $  and  the  urine 
becomes  pale  ;  cough,  fpitting,  flying,  pains  or  pleuretic 
flitches,  commondy  very  gentle,  are  fometimes  felt  thro5 
the  body  ;  the  pulfe  low,  fmall,  frequent,  and  unequal, 
often  varying  both  as  to  flrength  and  fulnefs,  but  feldom 
fo  full  and  flrong  'as  to  indicate  a  general  inflammatory 
{late  of  the  blood  ;  the  tongue  white  and  .very  foul,  the 
third:  inconfiderable  ;  when  raifed  from  the  pillow*  the 
patient  complains  of  a  giddinefs.  The  attack  begins  with 
{hivering,  and  fmall  interchanges  of  heat  and  cold,  total 
lofs  of  appetite  ;  at  night  the  body  has  no  confiderable 
degree  of  heat,  but  a  clammy,  foetid,  damp  feel  ;  in  fome 
petechias  appear  ;  in  others  the  infection  Aril  appears  with 
a  fevere  trembling,  particularly  of  the  hands,  fometimes 
a  fenfe  ©f  numbednefs  in  the  arms  and  weaknefs  of  the 
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limbs,  fuccceded  by  pains  in  the  head,  and  in  all  the  bones, 
particularly  in  the  back  ;  and  the  fhivering,  refembling 
the  cold  fit  of  an  ague,  returns  two  or  three  times  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  fometimes  only  once  a  day,  and  in  others  it 
returns  every  other  day. J ike  a  tertian  fever;  the  partial, 
and  fometimes  profufe  fweats,  fucceeding  the  cold  fit, 
afford  no  relief,  but  lerve  greatly  to  weaken  the  patient. 
In  fome  the  infedion  appears  with  frequent  faintings,  or 
in  a  flux,  in  others  with  a  fever.  When  the  firft  attaclc- 
is  from  a  fever,  a  gentle  natural  fupervening  flux  proves 
falutary  ;  and  when  the  purging  comes  on,  it  is  a  moft 
favourable  fymptom,  and  the  patient  is  immediately  re- 
ffored  to  health.  It  is  obfervable  that  the  natural  crifisof 
the  infedion  is  often  by  ftool ;  but  a  fevere  flux  indicates 
the  mifehief  to  be  fixed,  and  as  it  were  concentrated  in 
that  canal ;  then  the  patient  has  fevere  griping,  and  the 
belly  is  often  fwelled  and  tenfe  after  profufe  ffools. 
Where  the  contagion  makes  its  firft  appearance  with  a 
flux,  the  acceflion  of  a  fever  carries  off  the  patient.  For 
the  moft  part,  when  the  patient  lies  warm,  the  body  is 
coflive ;  when  cold,  a  diarrhoea  is  a  common  fymptom. 
As  the  fever  advances,  the  patient  becomes  more  languid, 
low  and  oppreffed,  the  head  flu pid  and  heavy,  the  hands 
tremble,  the  pulfe  finks,  the  patient  becomes  dull  of  hear¬ 
ing,  and  at  laft  almoft  deaf ;  there  are  final!  fpafms  and 
twitchings  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  which  increafe 
into  a  kind  of  tremulous  motion  over  all  the  body,  but 
efpecially  in  the  wrifts,  which  fhake  the  bed-doaths  and 
curtains  j  the  patient  grinds  the  teeth,  and  often  attempts, 
after  drinking,  with  a  convulfive  motion,  to  bite  the  edge 
of  the  cup.  Sometimes  the  patient  has  obftinate  wakeful- 
nefs,  with  very  great  inquietude.  If  the  attack  be  more 
violent,  the  fymptoms  are  confequently  more  fevere  and 
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dangerous,  the  ficknefs  or  vomiting  is  greater,  more  fre¬ 
quent  loofenefs  and  deje&ion,  profufe  fweats  and  deep 
depreflion  of  fpirits,  obftinate  wakefulnefs  or  great  fieepi- 
nefs,  twitching  and  ftarting  of  the  mufcles ;  the  delirium 
becomes  at  laft  inceffant,  the  patient  knows  no  body, 
mutters  greatly  about  death  and  the  grave,  and  is  con¬ 
tinually  picking  at  the  bed-cloaths  with  the  fore-finger 
and  thumb,  which  is  a  worfe  fign  than  grafping  at  any 
thins  with  the  whole  hand.  The  tongue  is  either  of  a 
pale  red  with  a  (hining  glofs,  a  little  moift,  with  a  thin 
blueifh  film  like  milk  and  water,  or  fmooth  and  dry  as  if 
varnifhed  over,  or  rough  and  brown,  with  black  fpots 
or  {Leaks  down  the  middle,  and  fometimes  black  with  a 
horny  appearance,  and  deep  chops,  but  fometimes  foft 
and  moift  to  the  laft,  with  a  mixture  of  greenifh  or  yellow 
colour,  a  black  furring  or  glare  about  the  roots  of  the 
teeth  ;  the  blood  vifcid,  fizy,  and  covered  with  a  yellow 
gluten  half  an  inch  in  thicknefs,  or  with  a  blueifh  green 
glutinous  fize  on  the  top,  and  the  under  part  of  the 
craffamentum  is  of  aloofe,  flabby  texture,  like  liquid  gore. 
Thefe  are  fymptoms  of  the  different  degrees  of  putre¬ 
faction.  The  glutinous  part  of  the  blood  feems  moft 
qualified  to  retain  the  infectious  particles,  and  being  fepa- 
rated  from  the  mafs  of  blood,  is  depofited  in  larger  quan¬ 
tities  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  where  it  produces 
ulcers,  deftroys  the  continuity  of  the  neighbouring  parts, 
and  the  reft  of  the  blood  becomes  more  loofe  and  difiolved. 
The  contagion  diffolves  the  blood,  but  the  gluten  is  prin¬ 
cipally  and  chiefly  concerned.  If  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
grows  moift,  and  the  hardnefs  upon  the  edges  gives  way, 
it  is  a  good  fign  $  but  if  the  tongue  be  brown  or  black, 
dry,  ft  iff,  and  fcored,  it  is  a  fign  of  a  high  degree  of  pu* 
ttefcence.  If  the  tongue  appear  like  raw  meat,  it  is  a 
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'iign  that  '^pthse  will  appear  V  mu£IM' wind  feetns  to  druggie? 
for  a  paffage.  If  the  feet  are.  dry,  .and,  covered  with  a 
black  glare  or  glue,  which  adheres  very  clofely,  it  is  a 
fign  of  thegreated  malignity  r  of  the  difeafe ;  and  when 
that  matter  drops  off,  or  is  rubbed  off  with  cafe,  it  is  a 
good  fign,  A  funk,  muddy, "lifelefs  appearance  of  the 
eyes,  expreflive  of  the  utmojff  dejection,  or  watery,  with 
fome  drakes  of  blood,  and  often  infenfible  even  of  light  j 
an  offensive  ffench  from  the  breath,  ar?d  mawkifh  fade  in 
the  mouth  ;  when  the  bljfters  dp  not  fill,  or  difeharge  a 
greenifh  yellow  or .  ft  inking  matter  ;  and  when ’the''  fkin. 
has  a  yeflawifh  tinge,  difagreeah’Ie  to  the  light  and.  pain¬ 
ful  ;  the,  face  pale  and  funk,  great  difficulty  itffwaTIow- 
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Jng;  attempting  to  fpeak,  but  unable  to  articulate  a  word  $ 
jnfenfible  to  the  calls  of  nature,  or  of  any  evacuation ; 
thefe  are  all  bad  figns.  Iffues,  bliffers,  and  fetonff,  are 
outlets  for  the  infection  to  be  freely  difeharged  from  the 
body  ;  and  when  natural  fyppurations  happen,  it  is  a  very 
favourable  fymptom.  Swelling  beneath  the  ear’s,  bleed¬ 
ing  at  the  nofe,  or  by  urine,  are  bad,  and  indicate  a  great 
diffolution  of  the  blood  ;  and  if  at  the  fame  time  reddifh 
fuffufions,  broader  than  rniliary  eruptions,  or  fcarlet  fpots* 
\yhich  d,o  not  rife  aboye  the  furface  of  the  fkin,  and  dif- 
appear  in  a  few  days,  are  obfervpd  on  the  bread  and  other 
parts  of  the  body,  the  putrefaction  is  dill  advancing,  ancl 
the  danger  greater.  The  appearances  of  the  fpot  are  very 
various  and  mutable,  fometimes  black,  pale,  red,  fmooth, 
round,  with  a  black  rim  or  fpot  in  the  middle y  at  other 
times  red  and  inflammatory,  rifling  above  the  furface  of 
the  fkin  in  cluflers,  or  in  dreaks  upon  the  fkin  ;  fometimes 
yanifhing  or  faintly  appearing  $  at  other  times  full,  pro¬ 
tuberant,  and  very  vifible,  varying  their  appearance  in  the 
/gape  of  an  hour;  at  other  times  fmall  dpn  petechise  appear, 
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chiefly  in  the  bend  of  rhe  arm  and  neck  ;  the  pulfe  is  at 
that  time  as  variable  and  uncertain.  If  the  miliary  erup^- 
tions  are  very  numerous,  and  efpecially  if  fcarlet,  with 
little  reddifh  or  blueifh  fpots  interfperfed,  the  cafe  is  very 
dangerous,  and  often  fatal ;  and  if  there  be  a  great  dis¬ 
charge  of  blood  from  the  nofe,  or  in  the  urine,  it  indicates 
a  very  great  diffolution  of  the  blood,  and  little  hopes  of 
recovery  ;  vibices  Sometimes  appear,  and  the  whole  fkin  is 
of  a  dufky  hue,  the  breathing  laborious,  interrupted  with 
frequent  fighs,  and  the  tafte  entirely  gone.  Thefe  fymp^ 
toms  are  followed  very  loon  by  obftinate  hiccoughs,  and 
loofe  ftools  come  off  without  the  knowledge  of  the  patient, 
who  has  not  ftrength  to  retain  either  the  excrement  or 
urine.  Jf  the  loofenefs  ceafes,  and  the  noxious  matter 
makes  a  transition  from  the  bowels  to  the  ftomach,  and 
occaflons  wind  and  hiccough,  it  is  no  bad  flgn,  and 
vomits  thou  Id  be  immediately  given,  and  repeated,  to 
endeavour  to  evacuate  the  noxious  matter.  Vomiting  at~ 
this  period,  when  fuch  fymptoms  appear,  is  of  the  utmoff 
cotifequence  ;  it  leffens  the  quantity  of  malignant  matter, 
and  gives  the  xeff  a  direction  to  the  glands  of  the  mouthy 
and  we  often  fee  it  tranflated  thither,  and  appear  upon  the 
tongue,  mouth,  and  cefophagus,  in  form  of  fmall  white 
ulcers,  which  increafe  till  the  roof  of  the  m,outh  is  covered 
with  a  white  Jubilance,  which  comes  off  in  Houghs  and 
feales,  and  the  ulcers  difeharge  a  thin  watery  humour, 
£oft  emollient  gargles,  fleams  pf  hat  water,  &c,  are  of 
pfe  to  forten  and  fmooth  the  throat  and  mouth.  -If  thq 
eruptions  are  thrown  out  plentifully  upon  the  Ikin,  and 
ftll,  ripen,  apd  gather  white  heads  full  of  matter,  the 
patient  has  a  great  chance  of  recovery  ;  it  nature  has  no'v 
ffremnh  to  feparate  from  the  blood  the  more  putrid  par-? 
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eruptions  flatten  arid  go  ifr*  and  the  patient  dies  upon  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  day.  But  if  the  fymptoms  are  much 
mitigated  when  the  eruptions  fill,  then,  if  care  be  taken, 
a  recovery  may  be  infured.  If  the  fymptoms  remain  after 
the  eruptions  appear,  and  fill  as  before,  and  the  pulfe 
continue  low  and  opprefled,  the  head  muddy,  light,  con- 
fufed  and  bewildered,  and  deep  fighing  and  wakefulnefs* 
nature  is  exhaufted  and  quite  overcome,  and  the  patient 
often  dies  between  the  fifteenth  and  twentieth  ;  fometimes 
the  vital  powers  will  ftruggle  till  the  twenty-fifth  or 
thirtieth,  for  the  crifis  of  this  fever  happens  at  no  fixed 
period,  but  the  patient  is  then  extremely  weak  and  low, 
and  in  a  kind  of  a  torpid  or  lethargic  ftate,  except  in  the 
paroxyfms,  which  route  the  vital  powers  a  little,  and 
death  and  life  feem  to  hang  balanced  in  equal  feales ;  and 
if  the  patient  does  not  get  worfe,  he  has  a  chance  of 
recovery.  When  fcarlet  and  purple  fpots  appear,  and 
don’t  rife  above  the  fkin,  the  difeafe  is  ftill  more  virulent, 
the  putrefcency  of  the  blood  highly  infectious,  all  the 
former  fymptoms  are  greatly  exaggerated,  and  the  per  - 
fpiration  and  effluvia  of  the  patient  fill  the  air  with  ma¬ 
lignant  matter,  which  will  carry  the  infection  from  one  to 
another,  and  the  winds  which  drive  the  air,  loaded  with 
putrid  and  deadly  matter,  will  waft  it  from  place  to  place 
to  a  very  great  diftance.  In  flow  fevers  the  urine  is 
various,  and  alters  from  day  to  day  in  colour  and  coiW 
fiftence,  but  often  pale  or  yellow ;  in  the  increase  the 
fediment  is  fometimes  thick,  rough,  full  of  feales,  and  of® 
a  whitifh  furfuraceous  appearance,  or  like  water  mixed 
with  brownifh  clay,  which  is  a  fign  that  the  fever  will 
tun  very  high.  The  ftools  in  general  are  very  plentiful, 
not  eoflive,  nor  very  lax,  in  a  fermenting  ftate  like  barm,  ' 
end  very  foetid;  foj$e|iju£s  i  a  voluntary,  colliquative* 
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ichorous  or  bloody,  and  of  a  cadaverous  fmell  ;  the  voice 
low  and  flow.  If  the  patient  be  of  a  fcorbutic  habit  of 
body,  the  fymptoms  are  much  exafperated,  and  of  the 
mod;  dangerous  kind.  Miliary,  eryfipelatous,  orherpetical 
eruptions,  appear  for  the  mod  part  in  the  extremities  hrd. 
Thefe  eruptions  gradually  grow  livid,  thin,  black,  and 
gangrenous,  attended  with  or  producing  fordid  and  fanious 
ulcers,  fpinae  ventofae  and  caries  of  the  molt  obdinate  and 
dangerous  kind,  fpreading  always  upwards,  feldom  or 
never  downwards ;  the  teeth  often  fall  out,  the  gums 
fwell  and  bleed,  and  the  jaw  becomes  carious.  The  patient 
has  a  condaht  third,  the  (kin  dry  and  hot,  the  pulfe  fmall 
and  quick,  the  eyes  daring,  or  moving  quick,  and  looking 
wild,  with  a  defpairing,  moving  afpedt  ;  the  tongue  mold 
and  tremulous  ;  the  patient  redlefs,  and  fometimes  de¬ 
lirious.  If  nature  has  any  remains  of  drength,  (he  en¬ 
deavours  to  difburden  herfelf ;  and  generally  a  little 
below  the  knee  carious  or  cancerous  ulcers  make  quick 
ravage,  attended  with  mod  exquifite  pain  ;  and  for  the 
molt  part  the  curtain  foon  drops,  and  forces  the  patient 
to  take  a  final  leave  of  the  world.  The  cribs  of  this 
fever  happens  at  no  particular  period  ;  it  fometimes  ends 
in.  a  fatal  flux*  confumption  or  wading.  In  contagious 
fevers-  people  are  mod  fubject  to  relapfes.,  which  are  in 
a  degree  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  the  fever. 

If  we  attend  to  thofe  fymptoms  which  ufually  (hew  the 
domach  and  bowels  to  be  out  of  order,  we  {hail  foon  be 
tsonvinced,  without  having  occafion  to  examine  the  fymp¬ 
toms  one  by  one,  that  the  primary  feat  of  the  complaint 
is  in  the  primal  vi re,  and  that  the  body  is  gradually  in¬ 
fected,  and  the  whole  blood  contaminated  from  the  caulks 
morbi  beintr  transmitted  from  the  domach  and  bowels  into 
the  body,  like  the  dream  that  is  polluted  from  the  fountain* 
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When  we  fee  one  thing  follow  another,  as  often  as  the);* 
come  under  the  cognizance  of  our  fenfes,  we  conclude 
them  caufe  and  effect ;  although  the  caufeis  not  manifeft, 
we  ftill  think  it  exifts,  and  that  the  other  is  the  confe~ 
quence  of  it.  Let  us  apgly  'this  to  the  prefent  cafe.. 
An  emetic,  any  thing  confiderably  putrid,  bilious  or  acrid, 
/  an  overloaded  ftomach,  a  vaft  variety  of  fubftances,  when 
received  into  the  ftomach,  bring  on  a  great  weaknefs, 
dejedfion  of  fpirits,  coldnefs  of  the  fkin  and  extremities, 
quicknefs,  inequality,  and  weaknefs  of  pulfe,  coldnefs 
with  fweat  upon  the  face,  confuiion  and  giddinefs  of 
the  head,  oppreffion  and  naufea  at  the  ftomach,  which 
are  to  be  removed  only  by  the  offending  caufe  being 
evacuated  ;  and  if  it  be  not,  the  reft  of  the  body  foon 
fhares  in  the  calamity,  and  other  fymptoms  appear,  re¬ 
ceiving  only  a  little  variation  in  different  patients,  from 
the  diverfity  of  conftitution  and  ftate  of  the  body.  The 
fymptoms  only  indicate  what  progrefs  the  diforder  has 
made,  the  quantity  and  virulence  of  the  offending  matter, 
and  the  violence  of  the  complaint.  A  knowledge  of  the 
conftitution,  the  ftate  of  the  atmofphere,  and  the  epi¬ 
demical  diforders  prevalent  at  the  time,  can  only  lead  the 
phyfician  to  a  true  knowledge  of  the  difeafe.  A  judicious 
phyfician  will  hrft  make  it  his  bufinefs  to  know  the  pre¬ 
vailing  epidemical  difeafes  of  the  feafon,  and  then  learn, 
ftudy,  and  make  himfelf  well  acquainted  with  the  tempe¬ 
rament  or  idiofyncrafy,  or  particular  conftitution  of  the 
patient,  before  he  prefumes  to  prefcribe.  The  fymptoms* 
now  mentioned  are  the  leading  ones  in  nervous,  inter¬ 
mittent,  putrid  and  malignant  fevers,  diarrhoeas  and 
dyfenteries.  Have-  we  not  then  good  reafon  to  affirm, 
that  the  primary  caufe  of  them  all  is  fituated  in  the 
ftomach  ?  From  this  fuppofition  we  are  able  to  account 
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fcr  all  the  fucceeding  fymptoms :  when  the  flomach  and 
bowels  are  oppreffed,  they  have  an  unnatural  diftenfion, 
heat  and  irritation  ;  they  become  relaxed,  and  very  fenfible 
of  irritating  applications ;  the  nifus  of  the  circulation  has  an 
internal  tendency,  & c-.  a  fpafm  or  conftri&ion  happens  upon 
the  (kin.  To  attempt  to  remove  the  fpafm  upon  the  furface, 
is  only  attempting  to  take  away  an  effeCl  which  would 
difappear  of  itfelf,  if  the  caufe  was  removed  ;  therefore 
our  indications  of  cure  muft  firft  be  dire&ed  to  the  primae 
vise.  Diaphoretics,  and  all  hot,  cordial,  irritating  and 
tonic  medicines,  are  very  improper  and  hurtful  in  the 
beginning  of  fevers and  is  a  practice  which,  of  all 
others,  moft  effectually  tends  to  forward  the  complaint, 
and  exaggerate  every  fymptom.  Putrid  and  infectious 
fevers  are  a  heavy  calamity,  and  the  injudicious  method 
of  treating  them  has  contributed  greatly  to  render  them 
difaftrous.  The  injudicious  exhibition  of  heating  fudorifics 
and  profufe  fweating,  which  {Emulate  -and  urge  on  the 
blood,  and  wrafte  and  fatigue  the  patient,  have  added 
greatly  to  their  malignity ;  for  fweating  cannot  be  ufeful 
at  firft,  except  the  infection  is  very  flight ;  fweating,  if  it 
could  be  obtained,  only  weakens  and  fatigues  the  fpirits, 
relaxes  the  body,  infpiffates  the  blood,  incrcafes  the  dif¬ 
ord  er,  and  haftens  its  progrels  by  hurrying  the  offending 
matter  fafter  into  the  conftitution.  Towards  the  turn, 
when  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe  has  intimately  mixed  with 
and  contaminated  the  blood,  or  after  due  regard  is  paid  to 
~the  alimentary  canal,  by  clearing  the  flomach  and  bowels 
of  their  contents,  then  fome  gentle  diaphoretics,  if  the 
vital  powers  are  not  too  much  reduced,  are  of  infinite 
fervice,  and  will  work  a  cure  as  if  by  a  charm.  When 
the  conftitution  is  much  weakened,  and  nature  unable  to 
do  her  part,  and  what  is  required  of  her  to  a  ft  it  the 
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operation  of  fucb  remedies,  and  when  gentle  diaphoretic^ 
have  been  continued  for  twenty-four  or  thirty  hours  with¬ 
out  any  vifible  fig'n  of  recovery,  then  cordials  and  tonic 
medicines  muft  be  called  in,  and  the  bark,  with  vinegar, 
muft  be  poured  down  without  regard  either  to  weight  or 
meafure  ;  but  I  verily  believe  that  a  tea-fpoonful  of  the 
Tonic  tindfure  will  do  more  towards  forwarding  a  re¬ 
covery,  when  the  danger  is  very  alarming,  than  half  an 
ounce  of  bark.  It  will  alfo  be  neceflary  fometimes,  when 
the  complaint  has  not  been  properly  treated  at  fir-ft,  to 
roufe  all  the  latent  powers  of  nature  by  blifters  and  other 
ftimulants,  to  get  the  better  of  the  enemy.  When  the 
battle  is  hot,  all  the  auxiliaries  muft  be  called  in,  and 
nature,  though  fhe  has  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the 
day,  and  is  ready  to.  yield,  muft  be  called  upon  to  exert 
her  laft  and  utmoft  efforts,  when  it  comes  to  the  laft  pufhs 
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either  to  conquer  or  yield.  Blifters  are  certainly  of  won¬ 
derful  fervice  in  malignant  fevers.  If  the  fymptoms  remain^ 
after  the  adminiftration  of  a  vomit,  clyfters,  Sec.  orfhould 
the  exhibition  of  them  be  altogether  negledfed,  or  un¬ 
luckily  delayed  too  long,  or  the  patient  injudicioufly  treated 
with  bleeding,  Sec.  where  the  proof  of  infection  is  evident, 
recourfe  muft  fpeedily  be  had  to  blifters  ;  they  are  of  great 
fervice,  and  often  have  fudden  good  effects  :  thefe  are  to 
be  applied  to  the  back,  if  the  head  or  limbs  be  affedted  j 
and  to  the  bread,  fliould  the  pain  feize  that  part ;  and  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  abdomen,  they  flop  the  purging.  The  evacu¬ 
ations  caufed  by  blifters  are  of  little  confequence,  com¬ 
pared  to  their  good  effects  in  ftimulaiing  and  enlivening 
the  fpirits  when  they  are  low,  languid,  funk,  and  the  body 
heavy,  drowfy  and  ftupid.  Riverius  fays,  Ubi  maxima 
eft  malignitas,  unicum  veficatorium  non  fufficit,  fed  plura 
admovenda  funt  5  foko  ego  in  magna  morbi  feevitia , 
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q'uinque  locis  admovere,  cervici  nimirum,  utrique  brachio, 
parti  irt  riori  inter  cubitum  et  humerum,  et  utrique  fe- 
mori,  parti  etiam  inferiori  inter  inguina  et  genua,  cunx 
felici  fucceflu.  And  Etmuller  fays,  Si  ulia  eft  febris  ia 
qua  veflcatoria  conveniunt  eft  in  primis  petechialis. 
Flannels  wetted  in  boiling  water,  applied  to  the  extremi¬ 
ties,  and  very  frequently  renewed,  are  of  ufe,  and  greatly 
relieve  the  head.  This  method  may  be  ufed  when  blifters 
would  be  improper.  As  blifters  are  very  proper,  and  fome- 
times  abfolutelv  necefiary  upon  the  turn  or  decline  of  a? 
fever,  they  are  as  improper  and  dangerous  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  firft  ftages  of  it;  they  only  ferve  to  hurry, 
difturb,  and  confound  nature  in  her  operations,  and  increafe 
the  violence  of  the  fymptoms.  Phyiicians  too  often  rurt 
headlong  to  the  ufe  of  diaphoretics  and  blifters,  without 
attending  whether  nature  gives  any  fuch  indications. 
The  great  credit  Dr.  James’s  Powders  have  acquired,  ij 
net  from  their  extraordinary  virtues  fuperior  to  any  other 
medicines,  but  from  their  being  given  towards  the  laft, 
when  fuch  kind  of  medicines  are  indicated  ;  and  they 
come  in  for  the  whole  credit  of  the  cure.  I  do  not  deny 
them  to  be  a  very  good  medicine,  yet  kermes  mineral, 
diaphoretic  antimony  with  emetic  tartar,  &c.  if  given  at 
that  time,  would  anfwer  equally  well. 

The  epidemic  difeafe,  which  has  raged  here  with  more 
or  lefs  feverity  for  two  months,  and  which,  though  not 
very  mortal,  was  yet  fo  general  that  few  efcaped  it,  wa$ 
a  flight  putrid  fever,  accompanied  with  all  the  flighter 
fymptoms  already  mentioned,  and  no  doubt  arofe  from 
the  infectious  and  unhealthy  quality  of  the  air.  Servants, 
and  thofe  who  were  obliged  to  be  much  abroad,  valetudi¬ 
narians  who  found  every  fymptom  much  exaggerated, 
a pd  young  weakly  children,  were  firft  attacked ;  but  in 
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the  fpace  of  eight  or  ten  days  the  complaint  became  very 
general,  and  when  neglected  or  improperly  treated, 
proved  fatal.  The  patient,  as  in  mod  infectious  difeafes, 
Was  generally  feizcd  fuddenly,  and  very  fenfibly  perceived 
the  infeCtion  the  moment  it  feized  him.  The  patient  was 
lei  zed  with  a  flight  naufea,  which  in  delicate,  weakly,  and 
efpecially  bilious  conflitutions,  and  where  the  body  was 
coftive  previous  to  the  attack,  occafioned  vomiting  ;  the 
head  was  ftupid  and  heavy,  with  a  flight  pain,  a  bad 
njawkifh  tafle  in  the  mouth,  want  of  appetite,  great  wcak- 
nefs  and  lofs  of  flrength,  dejedfion  of  fpirits,  forenefs  of 
the  throat  and  pain  in  fwallowing,  a  running  of  the  nofe 
like  what  is  generally  obferved  in  common  colds  ;  the 
eyes  appear  heavy  and  languid,  great  reftleffnefs,  tightnefs 
In  the  bread  and  difficulty  in  the  breathing,  attended  with 
pain  fometimes  pretty  acute  ;  flight  pains  or  flitches,  com¬ 
monly  of  fhort  continuance  in  one  place,  feized  different 
parts  of  the  body,  the  extremities  cold  and  fomewhat 
numbed  ;  the  cough  troublefome,  particularly  towards 
morning;  the  fkin  feldom  hot  or  dry,  but  rather  cold 
and  clammy  ;  the  tongue  moift,  with  fomething  of  a 
whitifh  lard  like  glare  ;  the  pulfe  full,  and  rather  quick 
and  hard  at  firft.  This  fever  was  fometimes  attended 
with  a  diarrhoea,  which  generally  gave  relief,  and  all  the 
fymptoms  except  the  cough,  which  fometimes  remained 
pretty  obftinate,  quickly  difappeared.  A  fupervening 
loofenefs  was  always  a  mod;  favourable  fymptom,  and 
rendered  the  ufe  of  medicine  unneceflary.  The  {fools, 
whether  natural  or  procured  by  art,  were  black,  or  very 
yellow.  The  t purging  was  in  fome  cafes,  particularly 
where  the  patient  was  very  young  or  weakly,  fo  violent 
to  require  a  good  deal  of  management,  otherwife  it 
proved  fatal.  Some  had  a  great  load  and  oppreffion  at 
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pit  of  the  ftomach,  great  inquietude  and  cough; 
others  had  a  cough,  pain  and  tightnefs  in  the  cheft,  bad 
tafte  in  the  mouth,  lofs  of  appetite  and  lownefs  of  fpirits, 
without  any  other  fymptorn  worth  attending  to.  Some¬ 
times  the  patient  made  a  large  quantity  of  pale  or  flame- 
coloured  water,  then  the  cough  was  lefs  violent,  and  the 
Ikin  and  mouth  dry-. 

It  is  unneceflary  to  examine  thefe  fymp'toms  one  by 
one,  to  prove  the  fever  to  be  of  the  putrid  kind,  and  that 
the  feat  of  the  complaint  was  chiefly  confined  to  the 
alimentary  canal.  The  infedlion  was  not  adtive  enough 
to  occafion  great  proftration  of  ffrength,  vomiting,  and 
other  fymptoms  of  a  dangerous  malignant  fever,  yet 
fufficient  Co  affect  the  cefophagus  and  lungs,  and  flightly 
to  irritate  the  ftomach  and  bowels.  It  required  the  fame 
treatment  as  other  putrid  fevers,  and  foon  yielded  to  one 
or  two  vomits,  gentle  opening  phyfic,  as  a  decodtion  of 
dandelion  with  foluble  tartar  and  tindture  of  rhubarb, 
ammoniacum  pills,  &c.  and  if  it  was  accompanied  with  a 
purging,  a  few  dofes  of  rhubarb  emetic  tartar  and  mufk, 
never  failed  to  have  happy  effects.  If  when  the  cough 
continued  troublefome  after  the  other  fymptoms  were 
removed,  a  decodtion  of  feneka  or  fome  foftening  expec¬ 
torant,  with  a  bliffer  upon  the  back  or  breaft,  became 
neceffary  ;  when  the  cough  was  very  fevere,  and  the  pulfe 
hard  and  full,  taking  a  few  ounces  of  blood  did  good. 
If  the  patient  inclined  to  fweat  after  the  operation  of  the 
emetic,  by  lying  fome  time  in  bed,  and  drinking  balm  or 
common  tea  plentifully,  he  foon  got  well.  But  as  this 
epidemic  required  no  particular  treatment  different  from 
other  putrid  fevers,  I  now  proceed  to  mention  the  general 
method  of  cure  in  all  their  different  degrees  of  violence  ; 
and  as  they  differ  only  in  their  degrees  of  violence,  and  con- 
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fequehtly  require  longer  or  fhorter  time  to  accomplish  the 
cure,  the  fame  method  mull  be  purfued  in  all. 

The  cure  of  putrid  and  malignant  .fevers  is  firft  to 
evacuate  and  wafh  away  the  poifonous  matter  by  a  fpeedy 
and  thorough  cleaning  of  the  alimentary  canal  by  means 
of  vomits,  clyfters,  or  cooling  phyilc.  If  a*  gentle  natural 
fopervening  loofenefs  comes  on,  it  is  a  favourable  fymp- 
tbm,  and  in  oft  eligible  in  all  infeCHous  diforders.  As  loon 
as  any  fymptoms  of  infection  are  perceived,  a  vomit  fhould 
fee  immediately  adminiftered,  and  repeated  as  occafion 
requires,  and  fhould  precede  the  ufe  of  every  other  medi¬ 
cine  :  it  will  difeharge  not  only  the  infectious  matter  fixed 
in  the  ftomach,  but  any  other  noxious  fluff  -from  indi- 
geftion,  which  would  hinder  the  operation  of  other  medi¬ 
cines,  and  being  converted  and  aflimilated  by  the  diieafe, 
would  acquire  a  malignity  from  which  the  uiftemper  might 
receive  ftrength  :  by  the  fhake  and  concufSon  of  the  whole 
frame,  it  will  be  of  fervice  to  reufe  the  vital  powers  int<* 
snore  forcible  action.  An  emetic  given  upon  the  firft 
appearance  of  the  infeCtion,  or  upon  a  relapfe,  often 
entirely  removes  the  fever,  and  never  fails  to  check  it. 
Though  bleeding  be  dangerous  in  proportion  to  the  viru¬ 
lence  of  the  infection,  yet  a  fin  all  quantity  of  blood  taken 
sway  in  the  beginning  does  good  when  there  is  any  fign 
of  inflammation,  the  pulfe  full,  and  where  the  infeClioa 
is  flight,  and  topical  pains  or  flitches,  it  fhould  be 
proportioned  to  the  fymptoms  of  inflammation  ;  but  high 
malignant  fevers  will  not  bear  bleeding.  It  is  moil 
advifeable  to  take  a  finall  quantity  at  firft,  except  the 
indications  for  bleeding  are  very  apparent,  and  to  keep 
the  finger  upon  the  orifice  ’till  you  difeover  the  ftate  of 
the  blood ;  if  it  be  fizy,  remove  the  finger,  and  take  a 
little  more,  proportioning  the  quantity  to  the  fizinefs  of 
i  ■*£  the 
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the  blood ;  but  this  operation  in  fuch  fevers  is  not  to  be 
repeated,  for  when  it  is,  it  never  fails  to  injure  the  patient. 
Fruit  and  acids  in  the  firfl  ftages  of  this  fever  corredt  the 
putrefeent  bile,  are  of  infinite  fervice,  and  ought  to  be 
liberally  made  ufe  of ;  china  oranges  in  particular  ;  gentle 
antimonial  purgatives,  as  emetic  tartar  with  crema  tartar, 
smtimonial  wine  with  fenna  and  tamarinds,  faline  draught 
with  manna,  rhubarb  with  mufk  and  emetic  tartar,  fhould 
be  given  every  hour  ’till  it  begins  to  purge.  All  purging 
beyond  a  ftool  or  two  is  not  fo  prejudicial  as  fome  believe, 
when  it  is  procured  by  fome  gentle  method  ;  flrong  purges 
are  indeed  highly  dangerous,  yet  a  gentle  cooling  anti¬ 
monial  laxative,  though  it  occaftons  a  good  many  {tools, 
will  do  no  hurt,  but,  on  the  contrary,  much  good,  and 
{hews  that  there  was  a  large  quantity  of  putrid  matter 
collected  in  the  bowels.  When  there  is  a  purging  natu¬ 
rally,  it  will  be  belt  moderated  by  gentle  dofes  of  rhubarb, 
foluble  tartar,  &c.  A  gentle  laxity  fliould  be  fupported 
feveral  days. 

Difeafes  are  cured  by  their  contraries,  contraria  enira 
eontrariis  vincuntur.  Heat  is  a  ftrong  fceptic,  confe- 
quently  cool  things,  and  all  cooling  antifceptic  medicines, 
are  proper:  therefore  it  is  of  very  great  importance  that 
the  patient  breathe  in  a  cool  air,  to  be  cautious  in  avoid- 
ing  large  fires  and  hot  rooms,  to  lie  upon  a  matrafs  in  a 
cool  fpacious  chamber,  and  to  be  fo  covered  as  topreferve 
only  a  moderate  degree  of  warmth.  It  is  a  very  material 
error  to  expofe  the  body  too  much  to  the  adtion  of  heat, 
with  a  view  to  preferve  it  againft  the  bad  effects  of  cold, 
for  the  influence  of  cold  will  be  leaf!  perceived  by  thofd 
who  are  prudently  expofed  to  its  effedts.  Numbers  are 
materially  injured  by  too  much  heat,  and  putrid  difeafes 
in  particular  are  highly  exaggerated,  and  often  rendered 
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fatal  by  an'  improper  degree  of  heat.  The  air  cools  thd 
body  fooner  than  any  medicine  internally  taken,  therefore 
the  renewing,  cooling,  and  regulating  the  air  in  a  patient’s 
loom,  is  of  the  greateft  confequence^  provided  always 
that  the  intention  of  keeping,  up  the  perfpiration  be  not 
fru  ft  rated,  Numberlefs  are  the  mifchiefs  ariftng  from  de¬ 
priving  the  patient  of  cool  air.  In  putrid  difeafes  it  is- 
moft  particularly  necefTary,  in  order  to  remove  the  putrid 
fleams.*  The  patient  muft  therefore  be  kept  very  cool* 
the  curtains  of  the  bed  undrawn,  a  fmall  quantity  of 
bcd-doaths,  linen,  bed  and  room,  often  changed,  the 
door,  and  for  the  moft  part  the  windows  kept  open  ;  no 
perfon  permitted  to  ftay  in  the  room  except  the  necefiary 
attendants.  The  patient  fhould  be  much  in  the  open  air* 
even  in  the  worft  ftages  of  the  fever  ;  and  after  he  returns 
into  his  room,,  he  fhould  be  immediately  put  to  bed. 
Particular  care  fhould  be  taken  about  the  patient’s  food 
when,  he  begins-  to  recover,  animal  food  being  the  laft: 
thing  permitted.  During  the  illnefs  all  acefcent  food 
may  be  given.  The  ftate  of  the  air  fhould  be  altered  by 
making  an  artificial  atmofphere,  by  conftantly  fmelling  to 
the  Tonic  tindhire,  having  a  bit  of  flannel  wetted  in  the 
fame,  and  applied  to  the  ftomach  and  bread,  and  cloths 
wetted  with  it  conftantly  lying  upon  the  pillow  near  the 
Bofe.  The  room  fhould  be  fprinkled  with  the  following 
vinegar,  commonly  called  the  Vinegar  of  the  Four  Thieves, 
prepared  thus:  Take  of  rue,  fage,  mint,  rofemary,  worm¬ 
wood  and  lavender,  a  handful  of  each,  infufe  them  to¬ 
gether  in  a  gallon  of  white- wine  vinegar,  put  the  whole 
in  a  ftone  pot  clofely  covered  up  and  pafted  over  the  cover* 
fet  the  pot  thus  clofed  upon  warm  wood-afhes  for  eight 
days,  after  w'hich  ftrain  it  through  fine  flannel,  put  it  into 
quart  bottles  well  corked,  putting- in  each  a  quarter  of  an 
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ounce  of  camphor.  If  the  infe&ionbe  very  active*  throw 
a  Jittle  of  the  tin£ture  over  the  room. 

Th  is  method  never  fails  to  fet  the  patient  beyond  dan¬ 
ger,  and  if  timeoufly  and  effedtually  purfued,  leaves  little 
occafton  for  any  thing  elfe  ;  and  if  the  fever  does  not  go 
immediately  off,  the  fucceeding  fymptoms  prove  very 
mild. 

The  fecond  intention  is  to  animate,  comfort  and  fup- 
port  the  animal  fpirits,  which  prefi.de  over  all  the  body, 
govern  and  aflift  its  functions,  and  preferve  a  juft  cecono- 
my  in  the  whole,  to  ftop  the  progrels  of  the  putrefaction 
in  the  blood,  to  recover  the  confidence  and  union  of  its 
parts,  to  reftore  the  harmony  of  the  animal  machine,  to 
enable  the  active  vital  principle  of  the  body  to  throw  ofF 
the  malignant  matter  by  a  critical  feparatlon  from  the 
whole  mafs,  and  to  fupply  the  place  with  healthy  well- 
conditioned  chyle  and  blood.  To  do  this  the  Tonic 
tincture  is  a  moft  wonderful  medicine  internally  taken, 
and  will,  I  believe,  in  no  cafe  fail,  where  the  vital  powers 
are  not  extinguifhed,  and  nature  deprived  of  all  power  to 
relieve  herfelf,  or  to  aftift  the  operation  of  medicine.  It 
is  equally  powerful  in  preventing  infection.  The  heft 
proof  of  the  efficacy  of  any  method  is  the  fuccefs  with 
which  it  is  attended  ;  and  was  it  ufed  in  jails,  camps  and 
.navies,  it  would  then  appear  how  powerful  a  prefervative 
it  is  againft  infeftious  difeafes.  The  love  of  life,  natu¬ 
rally  implanted  in  all  mankind,  will  no  doubt  induce  them 
to  adopt  a  method  which  promifes  fuch  flattering  hopes 
of  fafety  from  fo  direful  a  calamity.  Were  the  jails, 
■where  fo  many  daily  die  of  fevers,  under  my  infpediion, 
1  would  undertake  to  fave  nine  tenths  of  thole  that  now 
die  of  infectious  fevers,  at  a  very  moderate  expence-,  and 

sdfo  fecure  the  fafety  of  the  judges*  and  of  thote  that  are 

obliged 
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obliged  to  attend  at  trials.  I  fhall  here  only  mention  a 
few  regulations  which  would  be  of  ufe.  As  foon  as  a 
prifoneris  brought  to  jail,  he  fhould  be  ftript  of  his  dirty 
rags,  which  fhould  be  bundled  up,  and  carried  away 
either  to  an  apartment  at  a  diftance  from  the  jail,  or 
lain  by  in  one  of  the  upper  rooms  appointed  for  that 
purpofe  j  for  the  unfhifted  linen  and  dirty  rags  are  fuffi- 
cient  to  breed  an  infection.  Let  them  therefore  be  ftript 
of  every  article  of  their  apparel,  and  not  a  fingle  thing 
fufFered  to  remain  :  after  they  have  lain  in  deep  in  hot  wa¬ 
ter  and  pearl-afhos  for  twenty-four  hours,  they  fhould  be 
wafhed,  fmoaked  with  fulphur,  and  laid  by  for  the  ufe  of 
the  prifoner,  if  acquitted,  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  jailer 
or  wafher-woman.  The  prifoner  fhould  be  wafhed  with 
foap  and  water,  and  fome  of  the  vinegary  then  he  fhould 
take  fome  of  the  Tonic  tindfure,  and  continue  to  take  it 
twice  a  day  for  a  week,  and  to  fmell  to  fome  of  the  fame. 
When  his  fpirits  are  recovered,  and  no  fymptoms  of  in-» 
fection  appear,  he  tnay  difcontinue  the  ufe  of  the  tinclure, 
and  return  to  it  if  occafion  requires  if  the  air  is  very  bad, 
a  bit  of  flannel  wetted  in  the  fame  may  be  laid  on  the  do* 
mach  and  bread.  In  place  of  his  own  rags,  there  fhould 
be  a  certain  number  of  dreflfes  made  of  flannel,  which 
fhould  be  dyed  red,  for  the  ufe  of  prifoners,  every  one 
leaving  his  drefs  for  his  fucceflbr  when  he  is  fet  at  liberty, 
and  receives  his  own  cloaths.  Every  prifoner  fhould  have 
a  clean  flannel  fhirt  once  a  week,  which,  after  being  well 
wafhed,  fhould  be  fmoaked  with  fulphur,  and  every  Sun¬ 
day  before  they  change  they  fhould  be  obliged  to  wafh 
with  foap  and  water.  The  draw,  hay,  or  heath,  (for  no 
flax  or  feather-beds  fhould  be  allowed)  may  be  changed 
very  frequently ;  the  prifon  fhould  be  wafhed  once  a  week, 
and  fo  much  of  the  vinegar  allowed  to  fprinkle  every  room 
f  once 
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once  a  day.  In  the  common  room  a  pot  full  of  pitch  and 
fulphur  fhould  be  fet  on  fire  every  night  as  foon  as  the 
prifoners  leave  it ;  for  cleanlinefs  avails  much  in  removing 
infedlion,  and  the  fmoak  of  fulphur,  wood,  &c.  purify 
much.  I  he  healthy  fhould  be  feparated  from  the  fick* 
and  no  communication  on  any  account  permitted.  Thofe 
who  have  any  fores  fhould  not  be  permitted  to  mix  with 
the  reft,  till  their  fores  are  healed  up  by  the  outward  applies  * 
tion  of  the  Tonic  tincture ;  a  certain  quantity  of  which 
fhould  be  allowed  to  every  prifoner,  to  be  taken  difere- 
tionally  as  he  finds  occafion,  when  his  fpirits  are  low,  or 
tarty  fymptom  of  infcdlion  appears.  For  the  prefervatiom 
of  the  living,  the  corpfe  of  a  perfon  dead  of  infectiof* 
fhould  quickly  after  death  be  put  into  a  .coffin,  interred 
deep  in  the  ground,  and  the  room  immediately  purified* 
The  uppermoft  rooms  in  jails  fhould  be  allotted  for  the 
fick  and  thofe  who  have  any  fores,  and  nobody  permitted 
<o  enter.  Thofe  that  are  even  fufpecled  to  be  ill  oqg-he 
to  be  feparated  from  the  healthy.  A  little  fpot  of  ground 
fhould  be  allotted  for  each  jail,  that  the  prifoners  may 
have  the  benefit  of  frefti  air,  and  by  way  of  excrcife  they 
fhould  be  obliged  to  djg  the  ground.  While  one  party 
are  employed  in  digging,  another  fet  may  roll  the  ground 
^already  dug.  •  ,•  • 

Thefe,  and  fome  few  more  regulations,  may  be  put  in 
pradiice  at  a  very  little  expence  to  the  public,  who  would, 

I  dare  fay,  fubmit  to  it  chearfully.  Mercy  and  compafEots 
are  the  known  characferiftics  of  the  Enylifh  :  and  to  at- 

O  * 

tempt  to  awaken  their  humanity,  and  to  foften  their 
attention  to  fo  merciful,  fo  laudable  a  purfuit  as  that  a* 
endeavouring  to  alleviate  the  fufterings  and  to  prdervo 
the  lives  of  numbers  of  our  wretched  feUow-fubjedhs, 
^rould  be  an  infult  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  kingdom. 
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It  is  one  great  branch  of  the  fenatorial  office  to  alleviate^ 
as  far  as  may  be,  the  mifery  of  all  the  fuffering  members 
of  the  ftate  ;  and  to  whom  can  mercy  be  more  properly 
extended  than  to  objedts  in  the  greateft  diftrefs  ?  Many 
of  the  wretches  for  whom  I  now  plead  are  unworthy  ;• 
let  fuch  anfwer  to  the  laws  of  their  country  for  their 
crimes,  and  atone  with  their  lives  for  the  injuries  they 
have  done  to  fociety  j  but  while  they  live,  even  they  eon- 
tinue  objedls  of  compaffion,  and  have  fome  right  to  the 
attention  of  the  legiflature,  who  have  (hewn  a  willing- 
nefs  to  ferve  the  forlorn  and  wretched  even  while  the  moff 
important  affairs  of  the  nation  loudly  called  for  their  wife 
counfels  and  deliberations-  To  appropriate  fome  fund 
for  the  purpofes  already  mentioned,  would  do  honour 
even  to  Engliih  mercy.  I  have  too  high  an  opinion  of 
the  honour  and  humanity  of  a  Britifh  lenate,  to  think 
that  one  will  be  found  to  oppofe  fo  merciful  and  human© 
an  inffitution.  Whoever  gives  himfelf  time  to  compare 
his  own  fituation  with  that  of  his  wretched,  yet  fellow- 
fubjedis,  who  are  pining  and  rotting  in  prifons,  and  will 
for  a  moment  forget  his  own  happinefs,  and  recoiled!  the 
gloomy  cells,  the  grated  windows,  and  the  weight  of 
mifery  they  fuffer  5  if  he  has  the  principles  of  a  chriftian 
and  the  fenfibility  of  a  man,  cannot  but  be  deeply  in^ 
terefted  in  any  method  that  can  alleviate  the  calamitous 
condition  of  wretched  prifoners.  And  wThen  we  confide*? 
that  many  innocent  of  the  crimes  laid  to  their  charge* 
are  hurried  to  prifon,  and  there  expofed  to  direful  con¬ 
tagions,  which  often  deprive  them  of  life  before  they 
have  time  to  make  their  innocency  appear  to  the  world, 
it  needs  no  oratory  to  defcribe  fuch  a  fituation,  nor  to 
plead  for  the  attention  of  government  iix  their  behalf, 

fefides9 
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Befides,  the  fafety  of  feme  of  the  moft  honourable  and 
ufeful  members  of  fociety,  I  mean  the  judges,  requires 
fomething  to  be  done.  A  day  or  two  before  they,  and 
thofe  that  are  obliged  to  attend  juries,  go  to  the  prifon, 
they  fhould  take  a  gentle  emetic,  or  the  following  purg« 

R  Infuf.  fenae 

tindl.  rhabarbar.  vinof.  jfs»% 
confedl.  cardiac.  3fs. 
fyr.  croci  3i.  M. 
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ahd  next  morning  they  ought  to  take  the  tin&ure,  and 

while  they  are  in  court  repeat  the  fame,  a  tea-fpoonful 

\ 

upon  a  bit  of  fugar  every  two  hours,  very  frequently 
fmell  to  the  fame,  and  wear  upon  the  ffomach  and  bread 
2  bit  of  flannel  wetted- in  it.  The  court-room  fhould  be 
waflhed,  then  fprinkled  with  the  vinegar,  and  afterwards 
fumigated  with  pitch  and  fulphur.  The  prifoners,  before 
they  come  into  court,  fhould  be  wafned  with  foap  and 
water,  and  afterwards  with  the  vinegar,  have  clean 
cloaths,  take  two  tea-fpoons  full  of  the  tin&ure,  flop  the 
nodrils  with  a  bit  of  fpunge  wetted  in  the  fame,  and  keep 
ait  their  mouth  while  they  remain  in  court  a  handkerchief 
fprinkled  with  it.  With  thefe  precautions  none  will  be 
liable  to  catch  the  infection. 

In  camps,  and  on  board  {hips,  much  fervice  might 
be  done  by  a  few  proper  regulations.  No  brafs  or 
copper  utenfil  fhould  be  uled  in  camp  or  navy ;  it  were 
well  if  they  were  laid  afide  in  every  private  family, 
and  tin  or  bell-metal  fubflituted  in  their  place.  None 
fhould  ufe  the  bed-pan,  or  any  other  utenfil,  made  ule  of 
in  the  chamber  of  any  perfon  labouring  under  an  infedtious 

X  difeafe. 
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difeafe.  The  bedding,  cloaths,  and  every  thing  in  th& 
room,  or  belonging  to  the  infected  perfon,  fhould  be 
purified  before  they  are  again  ufed.  As  foon  as  the 
patient  begins  to  recover,  he  fhould  be  removed  from 
the  room,  where  the  feeds  of  contagion  may  be  lurking, 
into  a  pure  frefh  room,  which  will  prevent  a  relapfe. 
None  fhould  ufe  the  privies  frequented  by  thofe  ill  of 
infe&ious  difeafes  5.  for  camp  dyfenteries,  and  indeed 
moft  dyfenteric  fevers,  are  generally  both  infectious  and 
malignant. 

The  medicines  next  in  goodnefs  to  the  Tonic  tinCture 
are  the  Peruvian  bark  and  ftrong  red-wine,  which,  to 
be  of  ufe,  fhould  be  poured  down  as  fall:  as  the  patient 
can  fwallow.  One,  two,  or  three  ounces  of  a  ftrong 
decoCtion  of  the  bark  with  red  port,  taken  every  hour, 
towards  the  decline  of  putrid  fevers,  is  a  very  good 
medicine,  but  a  fmaller  quantity  than  what  I  have  men-* 
tioned  will  not  anfwer  any  ufeful  purpofe.  When  the 
hrft  intention  of  cure  has  been  negleCted,  ’till  the  morbid 
matter  has  entered  the  habit  and  mixed  with  the  blood, 
gentle  diaphoretics,  as  pr.  James’s  powder,  &c.  may  b§ 
given  at  the  fame  time. 
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CHAP.  X. 

Of  DTS  ENT  ERIE  S. 

DYSENTERIES  require  the  greatefl  care  and  moft 
fpeedy  relier,  as  they  often  prove  fatal,  not  only 
when  they  are  a  primary  or  original  difeafe,  but  are  very 
commonly  a  fymptom  of  the  moil  dangerous  ifate  of  other 
difeafes.  There  is  always  danger  in  every  difeafe  tha£ 
begins  with  a  purging,  and  no  phyfician  cap  anfwer  for 
the  confequences  of  delays  in  fuch  cafes.  Hippocrates 
fays,  every  dyfentery  is  dangerous  that  begins  with  a 
fever,  and  in  which  we  perceive  a  great  variety  of  excre¬ 
ments,  Old  and  very  young  people  are  moll  fubjedf  to 
fluxes. 

Dyfenteries  are  mod  frequent  in  moifl  hot  countries,, 
where  people  live  much  upon  fait  provifions  long  kept, 
and  have  few  or  no  vegetables,  ufe  little  exercife,  and 
are  crouded  in  unhealthy  confined  places.  Every  thing 
that  promotes  putrefaction  and  putrid  and  malignant  fevers, 
]s  a  ftrong  pre-difpofing  caufe  to  dyfenteries.  1  hey  appear 
commonly  at  the  time  that  putrid  and  malignant  fevers 
rage,  and  are  only  a  particular  determination  of  the  cor* 
r.upted  humours  to  the  inteftines,  and  there  the  feyer  is 
concentrated.  If  the  primae  vise  give  way,  a  flux  enfues  $ 
if  the  corrupted  humours  are  retained  and  carried  into  th© 
habit  of  the  body,  till  the  whole  mafs  of  blood  is  diflolved 
and  becomes  putrefcent,  continued  putrid  and  rnalignan* 
fevers  are  produced. 

After  what  has  been  already  Laid  upon  infection  and 
jnfeftiQ.us  difeafes,  little  more  is  here  neeelTary,  as  ©very 
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caufe,  fuch  as  moift,  hot,  and  changeable  air,  putrid 
effluvia,  paflions  of  the  mind,  unvvholefome  food,  indl- 
geffion,  &c.  which  produces  putrid  fevers,  will  occafton 
dvfenteries,  when  the  bowels  are  weak  and  relaxed- 
I  have  already  endeavoured  to  explain  how  thefe  caufes 
produce  putrid  fevers  ;  the  fame  reafoning  holds  good  in 
fluxes,  with  this  only  difference,  that  fome  few  things, 
as  unripe  fruit,  new  and  fharp  liquors  and  ftrong  purges, 
which  have  not  a  natural  tendency  to  produce  putrefac¬ 
tion,  will,  from  their  fharpnefs  and  irritating  quality^ 
produce  dangerous  fluxes. 

The  inteftines  are  the  firfl  part  of  the  human  body  that 
becomes  putrid ;  therefore  fluxes  are  very  common  and 
fatal  in  armies,  and  on  board  fhips  bound,  on  long  voyages. 
They  are  infectious,  rapid  in  their  progrefs,  and  very 
mortal,  and  the  cure  is  attended  with  much  difficulty  and 
uncertainty ;  yet  if  the  medicine  here  recommended  was 
ufed  in  his  Majefty’s  army  and  navy,  it  would  be  found 
the  beiE  yet  difcovered,  in  this  country  at  leaft,  for  the 
bowel  complaints  to  which  foldiers  and  failors  are  very 
liable,  and  would  be  the  means  of  preferving  thoufands 
of  lives.  In  fluxes,  and  in  the  watery  gripes  of  children, 
it  operates  as  a  fpecific. 

Purgation  is  an  excretion  by  the  anus  of  all  things  that 
can  How  from  any  part  of  the  body  through  the  inteftines, 
which  are  a  long  canal,  beginning  at  the  lower  orifice  of 
the  ftomach,  and  ending  with  the  redtum  at  the  anus. 
They  have  numerous  convolutions  or  turnings,  which 
fill  the  greateft  part  of  the  abdomen.  See  a  defcription  of 
the  abdominal  vifcera  in  my  General  Syftem  of  Phyftc, 
page  439. 

The  fure  diagnoftics  of  a  dyfentery  are  large  bilious 
ftools,  a  tenefmus,  gripes,  and  fometimes  a  falling  down 
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©f  the  return  and  ftrangury.  The  ftools  are  at  firft  thin, 
fmall,  flimy,  frothy  and  frequent,  owing  to  the  irritations 
of  the  putrid  colluvies,  and  the  great  fenfibility,  tender- 
nefs,  and  relaxed  ftate  of  the  bowels.  In  the  beginning 
there  is  generally  a  little  blood  mixed  with  the  faeces, 
occalioned  by  a  rupture  of  fome  of  the  fmall  veffels  in  the 
reCtum,  which  give  the  ftools  a  blackifti  appearance,  like 
the  lees  of  wine  ;  if  they  are  moftly  blooHy,  then  the 
dyfentery  is  called  the  bloody  flux.  The  patient  at  firft 
is  feized  with  the  common  fymptoms,  which  univerfally 
attend  all  putrid  and  infectious  difeafes  :  he  complains  of 
a  fenfe  of  oppreflion  and  naufea  at  his  ftomach,  indi- 
geftion  and  a  total  lofs  of  appetite  ;  the  food  turns  four 
in  the  ftomach,  the  fpirits  low,  and  a  bad  tafte  in  the 
mouth.  The  fever  accompanying  dyfenteries  is  moft 
commonly  of  the  low  malignant  kind,  efpecially  if  the 
dyfentery  be  contagious.  In  the  advanced  ftate  of  the  flux 
a  lientery  comes  on  ;  then  the  aliment  paffes  off  undi- 
gefted,  and  the  villous  coat  of  the  inteftines  is  at  length, 
by  the  putrid  acrimony,  abraded  and  voided  by  ftool. 
In  a  lientery,  Hippocrates  informs  us,  that  the  food  is 
voided  undigefted.  In  the  coeliae  affeCtion  the  food  is 
difcharged  after  it  has  undergone  fome  degree  of  concoc¬ 
tion,  but  fo  imperfeCt,  that  the  kind  of  food  may  be 
known  by  the  ftools.  A  lientery  is  fometimes  a  diftinCI 
difeafe,  arifing  from  a  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  particu¬ 
larly  the  pylorus,  and  may  be  cured  with  much  certainty 
by  the  ufe  of  the  Tonic  tinClure. 

In  dyfenteries  the  feces  have,  from  the  beginning,  a 
very  offenfive  fmell,  but  when  the  mortification  begins, 
they  are  highly  contagious.  The  contents  of  the  ftomach 
3nd  bowels  being  in  a  very  advanced  ftate  of  putrefcency* 
aCt  as  a  powerful  fceptic  upon  the  food  as  foon  as  itit 
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received  into  the  flomach,  and  produce  a  violent  fermen¬ 
tation  ;  the  food  runs  rapidly  into  a  {fate  of  putrefaction  ; 
a  great  deal  of  windy  flatus  is  detached,  producing  fpafms* 
which  occupy  different  parts  of  the  inteftines,  and  occafloil 
great  pain.  If  the  patient  difcharges  wind  frequently; 
either  upwards  or  downwards,  he  is  proportionably  lefs 
tortured  with  fpafmodic  pains ;  but  as  the  {tools;  which 
&re  very  frequent,  are  always  preceded  by  {harp  griping 
pains,  the  patient  enjoys  little  eafeall  the  time,  unlefs  the 
fenfibility  of  the  nerves  be  deadened*  the  contractile  {no¬ 
tion  of  the  folids  impeded,  and  the  pain  quieted  by 
opiates,  fomentations,  &c.  When  the  purging  continues 
long,  there  is  a  great  watte  of  flefh,  faintinefs,  a  fmalt 
and  deprefTed  pulfe,  and  a  dry  and  fhrivelled  {kin.  If 
there  be  a  total  proftration  of  ftrength,  a  low  and  ma¬ 
lignant  fever,  fore  throat,  aphthae,  involuntary  and  ca¬ 
daverous  {tools,  then  a  gangrene  is  begun  ;  if  there  be  a 
hiccough  at  the  fame  time,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
bowels  are  in  a  ftate  of  mortification* 

People  of  bilious  confutations  are  moft  liable  to  dyfen- 
teries,  becaufe  the  bile  is  a  fharp  Simulating  fluid  ;  one 
great  intention  of  it  is  to  lubricate  the  bowels,  and  to 
keep  up  their  periilaltic  motion ;  and  when  the  irritating 
quality  of  the  bile  is  at  any  time  increafed  by  putrefac^ 
tion,  it  occasions  purging  and  griping.  The  bile,  though 
it  does  not  arrive  at  a  high  degree  of  putrefcency,  become^ 
jfooner  putrid  than  any  other  fluid  in  the  body-. 

The  fliminefs  of  the  {fools  in  dyfenteries  arifes  from 
that  flimy  fubffance,  which  is  plentifully  fecreted  to 
hefmear,  cover  and  defend  the  internal  furface  of  the 
bowels  from  the  fnarpnefs  and  hardnefs  of  the  excrement. 
When  the  contents  of  the  inteffines  are  very  {harp  and 
putrid,  and  irritate  the  bowels  into  frequent  contractions; 
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the  mucus  of  the  bowels  is  carried  off  with  the  ftools* 
and  the  bowels  are  left  tender,  bare,  and  expofed  to  any 
irritating  matter,  which  ftimulates  the  glands,  and  oc- 
tafions  a  large  fecretion  of  a  ferous  watery  fluid,  and 
obliges  the  patient  to  go  frequently  to  ftool.  The  cu~ 
taneous  perfpiration  and  difcharge  by  urine  are  alfo  dimi- 
nifhed,  which  occaflon  the  ftools  to  be  more  plentiful  and 
watery.  The  blacknefs  of  the  ftools  arifes  from  putrid 
mid  corrupted  bile  and  blood.  The  rapid  fermentation 
and  tendency  to  putrefaction  occaflon  the  ftools  to  be 
frothy  and  puffed  up  like  yeaft.  The  urine  is  either 
high-coloured,  or  preferves  its  natural  appearance.  The 
degree  of  danger  is  known  from  the  thinnefs,  quantity* 
frothinefs,  blacknefs  and  fcetor  of  the  ftools,  the  degree 
of  languor  and  depreffion  of  ftrength  and  (pints*  and 
from  the  weaknefs  of  the  pulfe.  Yellow  (harp  bilious 
ftools,  like  the  yolks  of  eggs,  and  rufty  green  ftools,  ar£ 
Very  bad,  unlefs  they  are  critical,  but  ftools  of  a  faffron 
colour  are  rather  worfe.  When  they  are  reddifh,  they 
are  very  dangerous,  but  not  fo  fatal  as  the  black.  Profper 
Alpinus  fays,  that  a  loofenefs,  with  red  ftools,  is  very 
dangerous,  and  the  more  fo  as  it  proceeds  from  a  fault 
in  the  liver.  Hippocrates  reprefents  black  ftools,  either 
with  or  without  a  fever,  to  be  very  dangerous.  A  liquid 
ftool,  fays  he,  voided  haftily  and  at  once,  or  by  degrees* 
is  very  bad  5  the  one  occafions  watchfulnefs,  and  the 
other  death.  All  thefe  evacuations  are  unprofitable, 
fays  Alpinus,  both  becaufe  they  are  not  fufficient  to  re¬ 
move  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe,  and  that  they  denote  the 
great  redundance  of  humours  always  fatal  in  a  violent 
difeafe  3  or  elfe  that  the  power  of  nature  is  languid  and 
fpent,  and  attempting  to  difcharge  the  noxious  humours, 
is  not  able  and  fufficient  for  the  purpofe. 
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The  ferous  dyfentery  is  moft  common  in  wet  moiil 
weather,  in  fenny  countries,  and  in  autumn.  Dr.  Willis 
fays,  that  about  the  autumnal  equinox,  very  many  are 
feized  with  an  unbloody,  but  fharp  and  moft  dangerous 
dyfentery.  A  difeafe,  that  feized  the  patient  without  any 
manifeft  caufe,  with  violent  vomiting  and  frequent  watery 
flools,  fo  that  he  was  quickly  reduced  to  the  greateft 
weaknefs,  and  into  the  moft  frequent  faintinefs  and  lofs 
of  ftrength.  I  have  known  many  ftrong  men,  that  but  a 
day  before  were  in  good  health,  yet  in  twelve  hours  they 
were  fo  difpirited  under  the  tyranny  of  this  diftemper, 
that  they  feemed  to  be  in  a  dying  condition,  with  a  weak 
pulfe,  cold  fweats,  and  difficulty  of  breathing.  All  eva¬ 
cuations,  (fays  the  dodfcor)  as  bleeding,  purging,  and 
vomiting,  were  hurtful,  but  cordials  were  ufeful.  Sydenr 
ham  does  not  fay  that  people  were  feized  with  this 
complaint  all  of  a  fudden,  or  that  it  quickly  killed  the 
patient  that  was  juft  before  in  health  and  vigour.  It 
began  with  ffiaking  and  trembling,  which  wrere  followed 
with  an  univerfal  heat  5  then  came  the  griping,  which 
was  quickly  followed  with  ftools.  Sometimes  the  griping 
was  the  firft  fymptom,  and  the  purging  followed  ;  but  in 
general  the  patient  was  firft  feveriffi,  the  tongue  deeply 
furred  with  white  and  fometimes  black,  the  fpirits  low 
and  much  opprefted,  the  ftrength  exhaufted,  with  every 
fymptom  of  a  malignant  fever.  This  difeafe  did  not  only 
©ccafion  the  greateft  pain  and  ficknefs,  but  brought  the 
patient  into  the  greateft  danger  j  for  the  vital  powers 
being  exhaufted  by  the  frequency  of  the  ftools,  before  th$ 
Violence  of  the  complaint  can  be  mitigated,  there  is  con¬ 
tinual  danger  of  the  death  of  the  patient.  The  extremi¬ 
ties  are  very  cold  and  damp,  and  the  patient  becomes 
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Jnfenfible  before  death.  Sydenham  believes  it  to  be  z 
particular  fever  turned  inwards  upon  the  bowels. 

In  this,  and  every  other  dyfenterv,  the  nifus  of  the 
circulation  is  certainly  much  inverted,  and  turned  from 
the  furface  of  the  body  upon  the  internal  vifcera,  which 
pccafions  a  plethora,  relaxation,  and  increafed  fenfibility 
of  the  internal  veffds  ;  the  ferous  humours,  which  in  a 
healthy  ffate  pafs  off  by  urine,  alfo  the  matter  difcharged. 
by  infenfible  perfpi  ration,  like  wife  the  putrid  and  diffolved 
ffate  of  the  whole  mafs  of  blood  from  infection,  &c« 
afford  a  very  great  flow  of  redundant  humours  upon  the 
inteftines,  Women,  whofe  monthly  courfes  are  Hopped, 
are  very  liable  to  bloody  fluxes  and  dyfenteries  from 
plethora. 

A  dyfentery,  whether  fimple  or  fymptomatio,  arifes 
from  a  preternatural  irritation  and  fenfibility  of  the  bowels, 
and  a  great  difeharge  of  ferous  and  putrid  humours  into 
them.  The  cure  muff  be  attempted  by  removing  the 
ffimulating  caufe ;  by  blunting  the  acrimony  of  the  hu¬ 
mours,  and  correcting  their  putrefcency  ;  by  fbeathing 
the  bowels  ;  by  ffrengthening  and  reftoring  the  tone  of 
the  veffels ;  by  preventing  the  How  of  humours  upon  the 
bowels,  and  directing  the  nifus  of  the  circulation  to  the 
external  parts. 

Though  the  humours  are  much  difpofed  to  putrefaClion, 
yet  fruit  and  any  acid  anufceptic  medicine  fhould  not  be 
recommended,  for  the  bowels  are  too  much  relaxed,  and 
in  too  tender  a  ftate  to  bear  any  (harp,  cold,  or  flatulent 
aliment  or  medicine  5  therefore  in  the  cure  of  fluxes  the 
-.patient  muff  abftain  from  all  fruit,  except  oranges.  If 
there  be  a  plethora,  heemonhage,  or  any  inflammatory 
fymptoms,  it  ill  be  nec diary  to  .  Xe  away  a  little  blood, 
and  immediately  alter  give  a  vc-.c.iU  of  ipecacoanha,  efpe? 
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dally  if  there  he  any  ficknefs  at  theflomach.  Hippocrates 
very  much  recommends  vomiting  in  the  cure  of  a  diarrhoea. 
When  the  difeafe  has  been  of  fame  (landing,  fo  that  the 
bowels  are  much  relaxed  and  the  ftrength  greatly  im¬ 
paired,  an  emetic  will  do  little  good,  and  fometimes  may 
do  hurt.  Dr.  Tournefort  fays,  when  the  foldiers  are 
much  weakened  by  the  didemper,  and  their  bowels  hurt* 
they  do  not  bear  a  vomit,  which  often  increafes  the  loofe- 
aefs,  and  carries  them  off.  Then  the  belly  ffrould  be 
often  fomented  and  wrapped  up  in  warm  flannels  ;  broth 
clyders,  and  clyfters  made  by  boiling  half  a  pound  of  fuel 
and  two  fpoonfuls  of  (larch  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  milk  to 
a  pint,  taking  off  the  fat  as  it  rifes  upon  the  top.  Half  a 
grain  of  ipecacoanha,  with  twelve  or  fifteen  grains  of 
liquorice  powder,  fhould  be  given  every  hour,  or  hour  and 
a  half.  Toafted  rhubarb  and  nutmeg  are  very  ufeful,  amf 
the  common  emulfion  or  white  drink  lliould  be  given 
©eeafionally,  and  Venice  treacle,  or  fome  gentle  cordial 
opiate,  to  leflfen  the  great  fenfibility  of  the  nerves,  where 
the  pain,  griping  and  irritation  are  great  and  very  trouble- 
fome.  The  patient  fhould  lie  in  bed,  and  be  kept  warm. 
When  the  difeafe  is  obftinate,  the  pain  fixed,  and  does 
not  yield  to  proper  evacuations,  then  a  blider  may  be 
applied  to  the  part.  A  deception  of  ipecacoanha  and 
fiartfliorn  fhavings  is  a  very  good  medicine  5  but  I  never 
had  much  fatisfadtion  from  the  cerated  glafs  of  antimony* 
or  a  deco&ion  of  fimaruba.  Indeed  fince  I  found  out, 
I  may  almod  fay,  a  fpecific  in  dyfenteries  of  every  kind, 
1  never  try  any  other  medicine.  Though  thofe  which 
have  been  mentioned  are  the  bed  medicines  generally 
known  in  this  complaint,  yet  they  very  frequently  fail  of 
fuccefs  j  but  the  Antidyfenteric  Powder,  which  I  adminider 
in  dyfenteries  and  in  the  watery  gripes  in  children,  has  never 
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^et  failed  in  one  cafe,  which  is  more  than  I  can  fay  of 
any  other  medicine  in  any  other  complaint.  I  have  had 
tnore  than  one  opportunity  of  giving  it  with  fuccefs  where 
one  could  hardly  fupp'ofe  that  the  cafe  could  admit  of  a 
cure,  when  petechiae  appeared,  the  patient  very  ftupid 
and  hardly  fenfible,  the  ftools  paffing  off  involuntarily* 
and  a  low  fever  accompanying  the  other  fympt  ms.  The 
belly  was  fomented  with  flannels  dipt  in  hot  water  with 
camphorated  fpirit  of  wine  and  fai  ammoniac  $  after  the 
fomentation  the  belly  was  well  dried  with  hot  flannels* 
and  then  wrapped  round  with  fome  of  the  fame,  which 
were  renewed  every  two  hours  ;  warm  bricks  were  placed 
at  the  foies  of  the  feet,  from  ten  to  fiften  drops  of  the 
Tonic  tin£lure  wTere  given  every  four  hours,  and  fifteen 
grains  of  the  powder  every  two  hours.  In  common  cafes 
this  method  never  fails  fpeedily  to  remove  the  complaint* 
The  powder  is  made  up  of  fome  of  the  ingredients  of  the 
Tonic  tincfure,  and  is  preferable  to  it  only  in  this  complaint* 
The  following  medicines  are  very  good  in  this  difeafe. 

x« 

s  c.  c.  e.  jvj. 

G.  arab.  ^ *• 

coque  in  aq.  fontan.  q.  f. 

ad  colaturae  cong.  j.  adde 

fpt.  via.  ten.  ftjfs.  M.  in  diarrhoea  bibat  pro  potu 
commune. 

N0  2. 

&  Cort.  femarubae  Jfs. 

Aq.  fontan.  ifcifs  coque  ad  ifej. 
colaturae  capt.  cochl.  ij  tertia  quaq.  hora. 
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R  Gum.  arab.  31. 

Boh  armen.  3  ij  - 
Aq.  comrnun.  Jiiijfs* 

Spt.  vin.  gallic.  Ji. 

-lavendul.  comp. 

Syr.balfam.  a.a  3  ij .  dos.cochl.  ij  quartaq 

N®  4. 

R  Spt.  vin.  redtificat.  fviij. 

Ol.  menth.  — —  -  3  ij.  . 

Sapon.  venet.  ?fs.  folve  ventri  terquaterve  indie 
applicentur  lintea  calida,  linimento  madefacta. 

N®  5. 

R  Decodh  commun.  per  clyfter.  1  viij. 

Teieblnth.  venet.  in  vitell.ov,  lolut,  |i. 

TindL  afi.  fcetid.  Jfs,  laudan.  liquid,  gut,  5$ 
M.  f.  enema, 

In  bloody  fluxes  the  following  clyfler  is  very  ufefuh 

R  Gelatin,  amyli  Jiij. 

Tindh  fliptic.  gh  extr,  thebaic  gr,  ij.  M. 

Alfo  Van  Swieten’s  clyfler  for  the  excoriation  of  the 
redtum  after  a  dyfentery,  and  when  the  bowels  are  ulce¬ 
rated  5  which  is  not  uncommonly  the  cafe  when  the 
difeafe  is  of  Tome  {landing,  very  virulent,  and  the  putrid 
infedlion  much  concentrated. 

R  Terebinth.  3b  vitell.  ov.  N®  j.  folve  Sc  adde 
theriac.  gfs.  lac.  recentis  gv.  M.  f.  enema. 

Vander  Heyden  recommends  whey  clyflers;  and  Syden¬ 
ham  recommends  the  fame,  and  defires  the  patient  to 
drink  it.  " 
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As  aftringent  medicines,  in  the  beginning  of  dyfen- 
teries,  lock  up  the  offending  matter,  they  are-  very  dan¬ 
gerous.  Innumerable  are  the  ill  confcquences  that  attend 
the  improper  and  untimely  flopping  of  dyfenteries  ;  but 
towards  the  end,  when  the  bowels  can  bear  it,  the  bark 
with  red- wine  in  fmall  quantities  may  be  fafely  ventured 
upon.  Some  recommend  the  bark  very  early  in  dyfen¬ 
teries,  but  with  what  fuccefs  I  knowr  not. 

When  the  patient  gets  through  this  dangerous  illnefs., 
he  ought  to  guard  againft  a  relapfe,  and  recover  hi^  loft 
ftrength  by  the  cold  bath,  country  air  and  gentle  exer- 
c.ife,  Tonic  tin&ure  or  bark. 


CHAP.  XI. 

Of  the  S CUR  VT  and  KING'S- EVIL. 


THE  Scurvy,  which  is  either  leprous,  fcrophulous, 
or  evilifh,  (for  they  are  all  different  degrees  of  the 
fame  difeafe,  and  receive  their  diverfity  from  the  confli- 
tution)  is  a  putrid  difeafe,  and  arifes  from  a  flow  general 
refolution  or  putrefaction  of  the  whole  frame,  and  is 
purely  the  natural  effedf  of  animal  heat  and  motion  caufed 
by  the  action  of  the  body.  It  chiefly  affedts  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  cold  countries,  becaufe  the  cold  corrugates  the 
folids,  prevents  the  fceptic  matter  from  acting  fo  flrongly, 
and  thereby  converts  the  fame  difeafe  into  a  chronic  form, 
which  in  hot  climates  appears  in  putrid  feve  s,  diarrhoeas, 
&c.  for  the  feurvy  of  the  cold  country  is  the  putrid  fever 
of  the  hot;  their  difference  is  only  in  degree,  which 
arifes  from  the  oppofite  eftedls  heat  and  cold  have  upon 
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the  body.  This  difeafe  is  cured  with  more  difficulty  th»» 
other  putrid  difeafes,  becaufe  the  frame  of  the  conftitution 
is  conftantly  promoting  the  difeafe,  and  is  perpetually 
fending  frefli  matter  to  fupport  it,  till  at  laft  it  becomes 
univerfal,  and  is  diverfified  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  conftitution ;  and  as  the  difeafe  advances,  the  con¬ 
ftitution  becomes  proportionably  weaker,  till  death  at  laft 
clofes  the  fcene. 

The  diftindiions  of  the  fcurvy  into  hot  and  cold,  acid, 
and  alkaline,  muriatic  and  putrid,  are  both  unnecefTary 
and  injudicious.  The  caufes  and  method  of  cure  are  the 
fame  in  all,  and  the  difference  arifes  only  from  the  con¬ 
ftitution  and  the  degree  of  malignity.  In  proportion  to 
the  different  degrees  of  violence  with  which  the  pre- 
difpofing  caufes  adt,  the  difeafe  is  more  or  lefs  epidemic, 
and  of  various  degrees  of  malignity,  It  is  a  moft  loath- 
fome  difeafe,  and  fome  of  the  bell  phyflciafts  think  it  a 
mafter-piece  of  art  to  cure  it.  It  is  a  fea  and  a  moft 
grievous  land  calamity. 

The  fea  and  land  fcurvy  is  the  fame  putrid  difeafe, 
with  this  particular  and  very  neceffary  diftindtion,  that 
the  fea  fcurvy  does  not  arife  from  any  fpontaneous  dege¬ 
neracy  of  the  human  body,  from  a  healthy  condition  into 
this  morbid  ftate,  but  from  the  influence  of  very  powerful 
and  adlive,  but  at  the  fame  time  very  plain  and  obvious 
caufes,  fuch  as  putrid  and  unwholefome  food,  which 
being  received  into  the  body,  and  converted  into  chyle, 
adts  as  a  fceptic  upon  the  fluids ;  and  every  fupply  the 
ftomach  receives  producing  chyle  of  the  fame  quality,  at 
3aft  converts  the  whole  juices  into  a  ftate  of  putridity, 
though  the  patient  has  no  conftitutional  tendency  to  that 
difeale.  The  land  fcurvy  is  much  more  troublefome  and 
difficult  po  cure,  becaufe  it  arifes  not  fo  much  from  the 
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quality  of  the  food  as  from  a  fault  in  the  vafeular  fyftem. 
In  the  land  fcurvy  the  food,  and  confequently  the  chyle, 
receives  its  putrid  tendency  after  it  has  entered  the  body, 
from  a  weaknefs  of  the  organs  of  digeflion,  general  re¬ 
laxation,  intemperance,  and  from  every  caufe  which 
promotes  putrefadfion.  Here  the  difeafe  is  originally 
created,  and  nurfed  up  by  the  body  :  but  in  the  fea  fcurvy 
the  food  had  acquired  its  malignant  quality  before  it  was 
received  into  the  ffomach,  and  the  conEitution  became 
difeafed  by  contact  or  infection,  and  not  from  any  inhe¬ 
rent  fault  of  its  own.  Here  lies  the  material  difference 
in  the  cure  of  the  fea  and  land  fcurvy.  In  the  firft  remove 
only  the  caufe,  and  the  fymptoms  difappear.  Let  the 
failor  exchange  his  rotten  fait  beef  for  fruit  and  vegetables, 
hjs  linking  drink  for  frefh  liquor,  his  cold,  damp  air, 
for  a  w7arm,  comfortable  dry  room,  and  he  fqon  gets  well. 
The  cure  of  the  land  fcurvy  is  a  more  arduous  and  difficult 
talk,  and  requires  much  longer  time  to  accompliih  it. 
In  proof  of  the  identity  of  this  difeafe  at  land  and  fea, 
we  End  that  the  productive  caufes  of  it  at  fea  have  the 
fame  effedt  at  land.  The  fymptoms  in  both  cafes  are  thf 
fame,  and  plainly  indicate  a  putrid  caufe. 

The  Scrophula  or  King’s-evil  is  a  very  obftinate  com¬ 
plaint,  and  often  perplexes  the  phyEcian.  It  auifcs  from 
the  fame  caufes,  and  chieEy  affedts  the  glands,  particu¬ 
larly  of  the  neck,  arm -pits,  groin,  &c.  and  may  there¬ 
fore  be  called  a  local  fcurvy.  They  are  all  chronical 
difeafes,  Eow  in  their  advances,  and  require  time  and 
patience  to  obtain  a  perfect  and  lafting  cure,  which,  tho* 
tedious,  may  at  laff  be  accomplifhed  with  much  certainty, 
vvhen  the  complaint  is  properly  treated. 

Young  people  are  often  troubled  with  a  final!  degree 
e£  fcurvy  upon  their  arms,  Ihoulders,  thighs,  and  other 
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parts  of  the  body,  attended  with  heat  and  itching,  chiefly 
at  night ;  when  the  parts  are  Scratched,  they  ooze  out 
blood  and  matter,  and  fcabs  grow  over  them.  This 
diforder  is  eafily  removed  when  taken  in  time,  becaufe 
the  juices  are  little  affedted,  and  the  folids  in  a  pretty 
iirm  ftate  ;  but  if  it  be  allowed  to  go  on,  it  will  terminate 
in  a  confirmed  fcurvy  or  leprofy. 

The  fcurvy,  and  particularly  the  king’s-evil,  are  com¬ 
monly  believed  to  be  hereditary,  which  is  partly  true  and 
partly  falfe.  I  have,  in  a  former  part  of  this  book,  ex¬ 
plained  how  far  a  difeafe  may  be  called  hereditary ;  and 
lhall  only  here  obferve,  that  a  child  often  inherits  thofe 
conftitutional  infirmities  of  the  parent,  which  arife  front 
a  fault  in  the  folids  or  original  ftamina.  If  the  parent 
has  weak  lungs,  ftomach  or  bowels,  the  child  is  more 
liable  to  that  complaint,  than  if  he  had  fprungfrom  ftrong 
healthy  parents  who  knew  no  fuch  weaknefs  ;  becaufe  the 
conftitutional  weaknefs  of  the  parent  difables  him  front 
forming  the  feminal  ftamina  of  that  particular  organ, 
where  the  weaknefs  lies,  with  a  proportionable  ftrength 
to  the  reft  of  the  body  ;  and  the  ftrudlure  and  formation 
of  the  parts  of  a  body  may  render  it  moft  liable  to 
fome  particular  difeafes.  In  this  light  feveral  difeafes 
may  be  termed  hereditary;  but  to  fay  that  the  fomes  morbi* 
or  feeds  of  a  difeafe,  being  fupprefied,  though  notfubdued, 
may  lie  dormant  a  whole  generation,  and  break  out  in  the 
fucceeding  one;  and  that  the  mafs  of  blood,  when  once 
tainted,  always  retains  the  feeds  of  the  diftemper  blended 
with  it,  and  thereby  acquires  an  aptitude  to  produce  the 
difeafe,  and  waits  only  for  the  concurrence  of  a  proper 
agent  to  fet  it  a-going,  feems  to  be  an  opinion  that  has  no 
rational  claim  to  belief.  When  a  difeafe  of  the  parent 
appears  in  the  grand-child,  I  am  apt  to  believe  that  he 
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would  have  had  the  fame  complaint,  if  it  had  been  utterly 
unknown  to  his  predeceffors. 

Some  afcribe  the  fcuryy  to  the  ufe  of  falted,  dried,  and 
fmoaked  flefh-meat  ;  others  to  foggy  moift  air,  or  damp 
filiations,  or  a  want  of  a  fufficient  quantity  of  vegetables 
whereas  it  proceeds  from  no  fingle  caufe,  but  from  a, 
concurrence  of  pre~difpofing  caufes  j  for  one  is  generally 
found  infufficient  either  to  produce  an  epidemic  of  ende¬ 
mic  fcurvy.  When  many  caufes  a£f  in  conjunction  to 
produce  it,  the  difeafe  then  may  be  heightened  to  an 
extreme  degree  of ,  violence  ,  and  as  they  operate  but 
(lowly  in  the  body,  the  progrefs  of  the  malady  is  very 
gradual,  One  caufe  only  may  produce  the  fcurvy  in  an  in¬ 
dividual,  where  the  conftitution  was  previoufly  difpofed  to  jt, 

Let  us  now  endeavour  to  inyeftigate  the  true  caufes  of 
the  fcurvy,  for  by  that  means  only  fhali  we  become  qua¬ 
lified,  not  only  to  prevent  its  attacks,  hut  to  remove  it 
when  it  happens. 

The  fcurvy  is  induced  chiefly,  by  the  agency  of  certain 
external  remote  caufes,  which,  according  as  their  exift^ 
ence  is  permanent  or  cafual,  and  in  proportion  to  the 
different  degrees  of  violence  with  which  they  act,  give 
pife  to  a  difeafe  more  or  lefs  epidemic,  and  of  various 
degrees  of  malignity.  Thus  where  the  caufes  productive 
of  it  are  general  and  violent  in  a  high  degree,  it  becomes 
an  epidemic  or  univerfal  calamity,  and  rages  with  great 
and  diffufive  violence,  as  happens  often  to  feamen  in  long 
voyages,  frequently  to  troops  when  clofely  beheged,  and 
at  other  times  to  whole  countries.  Where  thcfe  caufes 
are  fixed  and  permanent,  or  almoft  always  fuhlifiing*  it; 
may  be  there  faid  to  be  an  endemic  or  a  conftant  difeafe^ 
as  in  Greenland,  Iceland,  Ruffia*  Denmark*  Sweden* 
Norway,  and  ah  the  northern  counties,  Daftly*  whenr. 
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thefe  caufes  prevail  lefs  frequently,  and  are  more  peculiar 
to  the  circumftances  of  a  few,  it  may  be  there  faid  to  be 
fporadic,  or  a  difeafe  only  here  and  there  to  be  met  with. 

A  combination  of  moifture  with  cold  is  the  moft:  fre¬ 
quent  and  genuine  fource  of  the  fcurvy.  Moifture  is  the 
parent  of  corruption  or  putrefaction  in  nature  ;  but  when 
combined  with  other  particular  circumftances,  as  cold, 
grofs  diet,  See.  its  virulence  is  greatly  augmented,  and  it 
then  difpofes  in  a  particular  manner  to  the  fcorbutic  cor¬ 
ruption.  Thus  we  find  it  much  more  frequent  in  winter 
than  in  fummer,  and  in  cold  than  in  warm  countries. 
But  the  moft  intenfe  degree  of  cold,  if  the  air  be  dry  and 
pure  at  the  fame  time,  will  not  produce  the  fcurvy  ;  and 
in  very  moift  wet  countries,  when  the  climate  is  hot,  it  is 
little  known.  Though  the  fcurvy  has  been  known  to 
attack  mankind  in  a  variety  of  different  circumftances  of 
life,  thefe  attacks  have  always  been  irregular  and  incon- 
ftant ;  but  a  combination  of  cold  with  meifture,  when 
they  are  long  enough  continued,  is  upon  all  occasions 
experienced  to  be  the  moft  powerful  pre -difpoftng  caufe 
to  the  fcurvy,  and  feldom  fails  to  produce  it  in  a  regular 
and  conftant  manner,  though  indeed  the  latter  of  itfeif  is 
found  fufficierst  to  produce  it.  After  great  rains,  or  a 
continuance  of  clofe  foggy  weather,  efpecially  after 
florms  with  rain,  fcorbutic  people  generally  grow  worfe, 
but  in  dry  warm  weather  the  fymptoms  become  milder. 
They  who  live  in  fea-port  towns,  in  low,  damp,  and 
fwampy  foils,  encompaffed  with  much  wood,  or  live  near 
lakes  or  rivers,  or  where  the  water  ftagnates  and  becomes 
corrupted,  and  in  every  fituation  where  there  is  a  great 
quantity  of  moifture,  and  little  influence  or  warmth  from 
the  fun,  there  the  inhabitants  are  afflicted  with  putrid 
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gums,  cedematous  fwelled  legs,  with  ulcers,  and  all  the 
Other  fymptoms  of  the  fcurvy. 

Cold  and  moifture  a£t  in  concert,  by  dimimlhing  the 
force  of  the  moving  powers,  and  weaken  and  relax  the 
whole  fyftem  of  the  folids  ;  for  the  ffrength  and  weaknefe 
of  the  fibres  of  our  bodies  in  a  great  meafure  depend  upon 
the  ftate  of  the  atmofphere.  As  the  momentum  of  the 
circulating  fluids  greatly  depends  upon  the  ffrength  and 
elaft icity  of  the  folids  ;  and  as  nothing  tends  more  to  de- 
ftroy  that  quality  than  too  much  moiffure,  moifture  then 
acting  long  upon  the  body  muft  weaken  the  moving  pow¬ 
ers,  and  thereby  the  circulating  fluids  or  parts  moved 
jnuft  creep  on  more  flowly,  and  be  longer  detained  in  the 
hody  than  by  the  laws  of  nature  they  ought,  and  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  vital  impelling  motion  is  lefFened,  their 
putrefactive  tendency  increafes.  But  befides  the  debility 
of  the  moving  powers,  which  arifes  from  too  much 
moifture,  cold  Hlcewife  co-operates  with  it  in  producing 
the  fame  effect ;  but  then  we  are  only  to  underftand  this 
of  the  feverer  degrees  of  cold,  when  joined  with  moifture, 
and  continued  for  fome  confiderable  time  5  for  a  mode*? 
rate  degree  of  cold,  on  the  contrary,  braces  and  ffrengthens 
the  folids  ;  but  when  it  is  fevere  and  long  continueds 
every  one  knows  the  effect  to  he  numbnefs,  lofs  of  feeling 
and  debility  of  the  mu  fetes  to  act  in  their  ufual  manner, 
by  which,  and  by  the  relaxing  power  of  the  moifture, 
the  circulation  muff  become  flow,  and  as  the  vital  motion 
decreafes,  the  putrefactive  ferment  increafes,  till  at  laff 
a  putrid  diathefis  is  generated,  which  will  take  place  firft 
in  the  extremities  of  the  exhaiant  arteries,  where  th$. 
circulation  is  flowed: }  hence  the  livid  fpots  and  blotches 
which  fo  often  appear  in  feurvies, 
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Again,  the  obvious  effect  of  cold  upon  the  human  body 
Is  to  conffringe  the  whole  external  habit,  to  corrugate  and 
dry  up  the  (kin,  and  to  diminifh  or  obftruct  infenfible 
perforation.  If  the  conftitution  be  weak,  or  where  the 
peifon  takes  no  exercife,  and  the  degree  of  animal  heat 
does  not  exceed  that  of  the  atmofphere,  to  counteract  the 
effect  of  the  external  cold,  perfpiration  will  be  leffened 
according  to  the  different  degrees  of  cold  to  which  the 
body  is  expofed,  the  nifus  of  the  circulation  will  receive 
an  internal  direction,  the  larger  vifcera  will  labour  under 
a  plethora,  and  a  conftri&ion  will  be  produced  on  the 
fkin ;  the  confequence  of  which  is  relaxation,  and  an 
unnatural  tendency  to  putrefadtion.  We  find  fuch  as  ufe 
exercife  and  keep  warm  during  cold  weather,  are  not  fo 
fubjedt  to  fcorbutic  complaints  as  thofe  who  are  weak, 
ufe  no  exercife,  and  have  little  fire.  But  when  moifture 
accompanies  cold,  the  effects  are  ftill  greater  ;  for  moifture 
in  any  climate  is  fufiicient  to  obftrudl:  perfpiration,  by 
Hopping  up  the  mouths  of  the  cutaneous  exhaling  arteries. 
Therefore  cold  damp  air,  wet  lodgings,  damp  beds  or 
cloaths,  are  flrong  productive  caufes  of  fcurvy.  Hence 
in  cold  weather  all  the  members  of  the  body  feel  heavy, 
the  appetite  is  dimmifhed,  the  circulation  is  languid  and 
feeble,'  and  every  one  is  fenfible  of  a  latitude  and  lownefs 
of  fpirits,  Befides,  moifture  weakens  the  fpring  and 
elafticity  of  the'  air,  and  renders  it  unfit  for  the  many 
falutary  purpofes  obtained  by  refpiration.  From  the  im¬ 
paired  tone  and  adHon  of  the  veffels,  and  the  languid 
circulation  of  the  blood,  the  food  is  not  properly  digefted 
in  the  ftomach,  and  that  important  office  of  fanguification 
is  not  duly  performed,  and  the  body  is  not  properly  nou- 
rifhed.  During  a  moifteold  condition  of  the  air,  whole- 
fpme  food,  but  much  more  fo  when  improper,  or  fuch  as 
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be  converted  into  a  vital  juice,  fit  for  the  fupport  and 
riourifhment  of  the  body.  But  perfons  in  fuch  a  (Situation, 
Where  they  are  continually  expofed  to  moifl  air,  damp 
lodgings,  new-built  houfes,  wet  cloaths,  &c.  abforb  great 
quantities  of  the  furrounding  moiflure,  which  becomes 
putrid  in  the  bodv,  like  any  dry  fubflance  put  in  contadl 
with  water.  All  fpices,  dry  wood,  or  any  thing  not  fo 
wet  as  the  furrounding  air,  fuck  up  moiflure  in  proportion 
to  their  heat,  drynefs  and  folidity  ;  but  the  human  body 
having  inhaling  vefTels,  fucks  up  wet  fafler  than  other 
bodies.  Moifl  air  too  is  loaded  with  more  heterogeneous 
particles  than  dry  air,  and  therefore  may  often  produce 
bad  effects,  as  much,  or  perhaps  more,  by  abforption  of 
thefe  particles,  than  by  flopping  perfpiratiom  But  fup- 
pofing  thefe  particles  contained  no  peculiarly  bad  qualities, 
yet  as  it  is  univerfally  allowed  that  moifl,  cold  and  un- 
wholefome  air,  obflrudts  perfpiration,  and  that  the  per- 
fpirable  matter  is  very  volatile  and  putrid,  we  are  then  at 
no  lofs  to  underfland  how  fuch  a  (late  of  the  air  fhould 
produce  fcurvies  ;  and  when  loaded  with  putrid  particles, 
how  epidemic  and  contagious  difeafes  fhould  be  produced. 

Whoever  confiders  the  fituation  of  a  fhip’s  crew  ex¬ 
pofed  for  many  weeks  to  flormv,  rainy,  or  perpetual 
foggy  clofe  weather  at  fea,  will  not  be  furprifed  to  find 
the  fcurvy  fo  common  and  virulent  at  fea. 

As  the  atmcfphere  at  fea  is  always  moifler  than  that  of 
the  land,  hence  there  is  always  a  greater  difppfition  to 
the  fcorbutic  diathefis  at  fea,  than  in  a  pure  dry  land  air. 
But  fuppofe  the  like  conflitution  of  air  in  both  places, 
the  inconveniencies  which  perfons  fufFer  in  a  fhip  during 
a  damp  wet  feafon,  are  infinitely  greater  than  people  who 
live  at  land  are  expofed  to.  At  land  its  pernicious  effects 
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are  guarded  againfi:  by  warm  dry  deaths,  fires*  dry  iodg* 
ing,  he,  whereas  Tailors  are  obliged  not  only  to  breathe 
this  air  all  day,  but  to  fleep  in  it  all  night,  frequently  in, 
•wet  deaths,  which  (having  no  opportunity  of  drying  them) 
remain  fometimes  long  in  that  ftate.  We  all  know  the 
danger  of  fleeping  in  a  damp  houfe  or  bed.  In  damp 
weather  the  ftagnating  confined  air  below  becomes  more 
offenhve  and  intolerable ;  and  when  this  weather  ton** 
fcinues  long,  attended  with  fleet  or  rain,  as  it  generally 
is,  we  may  eafily  figure  toourfelves  the  condition  of  the 
poor  Tailors,  who  are  obliged  to  fleep  in  wet  deaths  and 
damp  beds,  the  decks  Twimming  with  water  below  them, 
and  there  to  remain  only  four  hours  at  a  time,  ’till  they 
are  again  called  up  to  frefti  fatigue  and  hard  labour,  and 
expofed  to  the  walkings  of  the  Tea  and  to  the  rain.  Long 
continuance  of  fuch  weather  never  fails  to  produce  the 
feurvy  at  Tea.  T  he  qualities  of  a  moift  Tea  air  are  ren¬ 
dered  ftill  more  noxious  by  being  confined  in  a  fhip, 
without  due  circulation,  where  ftagnating  bilge  water  is 
pent  up  with,  it,  and  where  it  is  much  contaminated  and 
impregnated  with  various  putrid  particles,  by  paffing 
through  the  lungs  of  fb  many  people,  by  want  of  cleanli- 
nefs  in  a  clofe  place,  and  by  the  cutaneous  perfpiration  of 
a  multitude.  We  find  that  the  officers  on  board  of  fbips 
are  kfs  fubje&  to  the  feurvy  than  the  common  men,  be- 
caufe  they  are  not  fo  much  expofed  to  the  inconveniencies 
of  damps  and  cold  ;  they  lie  in  drier  and  wanner  beds, 
and  warm,  dry  and  clean  deaths,  while  the  reft  of  the 
crew  lie  in  wet  beds,  and  wear  damp  cloaths  for  weeks 
together.  The  officers,  even  when  they  are  obliged  to 
live  upon  the  fhip’s  provifions,  are  feidom  attacked  with 
the  feurvy,  unlefs  it  has  raged  long  and  violently,  and 
when  the  common  Tailors  have  been  previoufly  almoft 
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deflroyed  by  it.  The  officers  are  always  the  lafl  that 
are  infedted. 

The  fea  fcurvy  is  fuppofed  to  arife  from  the  great 
quantity  of  fea  fait  neceffarily  made  ufe  of  by  failors  in 
their  diet*  and  has  upon  that  account  been  called  muriatic 
fcurvy.  But  fea-falt,  beyond  a  doubt,  is  not  the  caufe 
of  the  fcurvy,  for  the  fcurvy  often  breaks  out  at  fea  when 
there  is  plenty  of  freih  provifions  on  board.  Salt  pro- 
vifions,  it  mull  be  acknowledged,  do  not  afford  that  foft 
mild  aliment,  which  is  required  to  repair  the  body  with 
wholefome  chyle,  and,  in  conjunction  with  other  caufes, 
operate  in  difpofing  the  body  to  the  fcurvy.  But  an  addi¬ 
tional  and  extremely  powerful  caufe,  obferved  at  lea  to 
occafion  this  difeafe,  and  which,  co-operating  with  the 
former,  feldom  fails  in  time  to  breed  it,  is  the  want  of 
frefh  vegetables  :  the  difficulty  of  getting  them  at  fea, 
together  with  a  long  continuance  in  a  moift  cold  air, 
with  wet  cloaths  and  unwholefome  putrid  and  vifeid  food, 
fuch  as  rank  pork,  long  faked  beef,  mouldy  bifeuit. 
Sour,  peas,  and  bad  water,  are  the  true  caufes  of  the 
frequency  of  it  at  fea.  Such  provifions  will  even  produce 
the  fcurvy  at  land,  efpecially  in  delicate  conftitutions, 
where  the  powers  of  digekion  are  naturally  weak,  or 
brought  into  that  ftate  by  a  preceding  illnefs,  or  where 
the  conkitution  is  pre-difpofed  to  a  fcorbutic  taint  by  one 
or  more  of  the  caufes  already  mentioned.  But  a  krong 
healthy  perfon,  that  ufes  proper  exercife  in  a  dry  pure  air, 
may  live  upon  a  fea  diet  for  a  confiderable  time  without 
much  inconveniency. 

The  next  concurring  caufe  which  has  fo  great  an  influ¬ 
ence  in  difpofing  to  the  fcurvy,  and  is  peculiarly  pro-* 
dudtiveof  it,  is  lazinefs  and  indolence  of  difpofition,  and 
from  thence  the  negled  of  ufing  proper  exercife.  Every 
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o' 16  from  experience  muft  be  fetlfible  how  ttmch  eXCrciib 
contributes  to  the  health  of  the  body,  as  well  as  to  cheat- 
folnefs  of  mind  :  it  is  neceflary  to  keep  up  that  due  degree 
of  firmnefs  and  tenfion  in  the  folids,  upon  which  the 
ftrength  and  foundnefs  of  the  conftitution  depend,  and 
which  are  acquired  by  fucti  motions  as  increafe  the  vital 
laCtions,  upon  which  the  whole  procefs  of  digeftion,  as 
well  as  all  the  fecretions,  depend.  Whenever  the  vital 
actions  are  impeded,  which  is  moft  effectually  done  by 
keeping  the  body  at  reft,  or  by  neglecting  due  exercife, 
there  muft  follow  a  deficiency  of  the  vigour  and  ftrength 
of  the  powers  of  digeftion,  fo  that  they  will  not  be  fufE- 
cient  to  concodt  and  elaborate  the  aliment  into  wholefome 
chyle,  efpecially  if  it  be  of  too  crude  and  vifcid  a  nature  5 
fo  that  the  body  cannot  be  properly  nourifhed,  nor  the 
secretions  rightly  performed,  efpecially  that  of  perfpira- 
lion,  which  exercife  powerfully  promotes.  Hence  the 
feorbutic  diathefis,  want  of  proper  digeftion,  weak  and 
relaxed  fibres,  with  a  ftoppage  of  perfpiratiom  It  is 
©bfervable  that  the  lazy,  indolent  and  idle,  or  what  the 
failors  call  fculkers,  have  the  fcurvy  fooner,  or  in  a  greater 
degree,  than  the  reft  of  the  crew.  Though  exercife  is 
very  neceflary  both  in  the  prevention  and  cure  of  this 
difeafe,  yet  too  violent  exercife  is  as  dangerous  and  pre¬ 
judicial  as  too  little. 

i  he  tenacity  of  grofs  vifcid  food,  where  the  perfpi ra¬ 
ti  on  is  already  leflened  by  other  difpofmg  caufes,  in  a 
manner  flops  it.  Indeed  Rich  a  diet  naturally  leftens  it 
without  the  concurrence  of  other  caufes  ;  for  a  regular 
perfpiration  can  only  arife  from  a  duly  prepared  and  well 
concGdted  fluid,  obtained  from  fuch  food  as  is  then  light 
and  eafy  of  digeftion.  All  grofs  indigeftible  aliment  is 
Rund  to  be  unperfpirable,  and  necefiarily  productive  of 
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Vjf  ftrufti'ons,  corruption,  latitude,  grief,  and  heavineft 
of  body.  If  the  conHitution  be  weakened  by  any  former 
ilifeafe,  the  fame  effedfs  will  arife,  with  this  additional 
circtimHance,  that  moft  difeafes  leave  a  certain  malignity 
or  indifpofition  in  the  body,  which  exaggerate  the  fymp- 
toms.  In  fuch  a  cafe,  if  the  food  be  not  adapted  to  the 
Hate  and  condition  of  the  body,  if  it  is  either  received  in 
too  larse  a  quantity,  or  is  of  a  hard  vife-id  nature,  the 
body  v/ill  not  be  properly  nourifhed,  and  a  feurvy  will 
be  produced-, 

Acute  difeafes  imperfedlly  cured,  and  chronical  difeafefe 
of  l*)ng  Handing,  more  naturally  degenerate  into  a  feurvy 
than  into  any  other  difeafe ;  and  whatever  weakens  and 
relaxes  the  body  gives  a  tendency  to  the  feurvy,  which, 
properly  fp'eaking,  includes  moH  other  chronical  com¬ 
plaints,  An  inflammatory  intermitting  and  remitting- 
fever,  if  the  patient  lives  long  enough  to  undergo  the 
ttanfition,  degenerates  into  a  putrid,  one,  which  is  the 
higheft  degree  of  feurvy,  and  if  ill  cured,  often  terminates 
in  it.  A  nervous  difeafe,  dropfy,  &c.  arife  from  relaxa¬ 
tion,  and  if  long  continued,  difeover  pathogmoniac  ligns 
of  the  feurvy.  Little  regard  ought  to  be  paid  to  the 
names  of  difeafes,  which  rather  tend  to  deceive  ;  a  phy¬ 
sician  fliould  attend  to  the  Hate  of  the  folids  and  fluids, 
without  being  follidtous  to  affix  a  name  to  the  difeafe. 

The  paffions  of  the  mind,  a<  difeontent  and  fretfulnefs, 
frights,  anther,  fear,  grief  and  melancholy,  make  a  perfon 
more  liable  to  this  difeafe,  and  exaggerate  the  fymptoms. 
Accordingly  we  find  imprefled  men  are  moH  liable  to  it 
from  that  very  caufe,  and  a  chearful  and  contented  difpo- 
Htion  is  proportionably  lefs  fubjedf  to  it. 

The  prefent  Hate  of  the  body  has  a  powerful  influence 
hn  difpofing  to  this  infection.  They  who  are  much  ex- 
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haufted  and  weakened  by  any  tedious  illnef%  or  have 
tmfound  and  obftrudted  fefeera,  are  apt,  by  living  in  a 
cold  damp  air,  or  by  the  tile  of  improper  diet,  to  become 
fcoi'butic.  Thofe  that  labour  under  a  fuppreflion  of  any 
natural  evacuation,  as  women  who  have  their  courfes 
fuppreffed,  efpecially  if  the  obfUudtion  be  occafioned  by 
fear  or  grief,  are  more  fubject  than  others  in  fimilar 
eircumftances  to  this  difeafe.  Women  at  the  turn  of  life 
are  liable  to  the  fcurvy.  Surfeits,  drinking  cold  water 
when  overheated,  bathing  the  feet  in  cold  water  at  the 
time  of  the  monthly  purgations  ;  in  fhort,  every  thing 
that  injures  digeftion,  relaxes  the  body,  obfUudts  perfpira- 
tion,  impedes  the  free  circulation  of  the  blood  and  induces 
a  plethora,  difpofes  the  body  to  the  fcurvy* 

People  that  have  been  deeply  affedted  with  this  difeafe 
are  very  apt  to  relapfe  into  different  fymptoms  of  it  at 
different  periods  of  their  life  afterwards  ;  for  the  confu¬ 
tation,  from  labouring  under  it  formerly,  acquires  a 
tendency  to  it,  and  any  difpofing  caufe  fooneft  brings  it 
upon  fuch  confutations,,  There  are  likewife  fome  par  * 
tkular  confutations,  which,  from  a  peculiar  and  natural 
tendency  and  difpofition  of  their  humours,  are  from  much 
lighter  caufes,  without  any  previous  attack,  more  liable 
than  others  to  fall  into  the  fcurvy* 

A  fcorbutic  taint  is  often  miftaken  for  a  nervous  dis¬ 
order  ;  for  people  are  too  apt  to  call  all  fymptoms,  at¬ 
tended  with  lownefs  of  fpirits,  nervous.  If  the  patient 
has  an  univerfal  latitude,  pains,  which  they  term  rheu¬ 
matic,  flying  through  the  body,  a  breathleffnefs  upon 
ufing  exercife*  an  ill-coloured  complexion,  a  lifUefsnefs 
and  great  inactivity,  lownefs  of  fpirits  and  oppreflion  ;  I 
would  make  no  hefitation  to  pronounce  fuch  a  cafe  fcor¬ 
butic,  and  treat  it  accordingly* 
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The  fir  ft  indication  of  the  approach  of  the  fcurvy  is 
generally  a  change  of  colour  in  the  face,  a  fpontaneous 
latitude  and  heavinefs  of  the  body,  with  a  liftlefsnefs  to 
adlion,  and  great  unwillingnefs  and  even  averfion  to  any 
kind  of  motion  or  exercife:  in  the  lips  or  caruncles  of 
the  eyes,  where  the  blood-veffels  lie  moft  expofed,  they 
appear  of  a  gangrenous  caft ;  mean  while  the  perfon 
eats  and  drinks  as  ufual,  and  makes  no  complaint.  At 
firft  the  face  is  pale  and  tawny,  with  fiomewhatof  a  yellow 
tinge  ;  then  it  becomes  darkifh,  livid  and  bloated,  Indo*- 
lence  foon  degenerates  into  an  univerfal  laftitude,  with  a 
ftiffnefs,  feeblenefs  and  weaknefs  of  the  legs.,  but  parti¬ 
cularly  of  the  knees,  generally  moft  lenfibly  felt  in  the 
night  and  upon  ufing  exercife,  which  fatigues  much. 
The  patient  is  fnort-breathed  upon  the  leaft  motion  ;  the 
gums  itch  and  become  livid,  red,  fwelled,  fpungy,  hot 
and  painful,  are  apt  to  bleed  upon  a  flight  touch,  and 
foon  become  extremely  putrid,  ftinking,  enflamed,  and 
feparate  from  the  teeth,  leaving  them  loofe  and  bare  5  the 
breath  becomes  offenfive,  a  bad  tafte  in  the  mouth  ;  the 
(kin  feels  dry  ;  and  in  fome,  efpecially  if  feverifh,  it  has 
a  rough  irregular  appearance,  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  goofe  tkin  ;  but  in  general  it  is  fmooth  and 
fhining,  covered  with  feveral  reddifti,  bkieiihj  or  rather 
black,  livid,  yellow  or  viclet-coloured  fpots,  equal  with 
the  furface  of  the  fkin,  refembling  an  extravafation  under 
it,  as  it  were  from  a  bruife.  Thefe  fpots  are  of  different 
fizes,  and  appear  firft  about  old  healed  wounds,  bruifes  or 
fractures.  The  legs  often  fwelt  about  the  ancle ;  the 
fwelling  is  firft  obferved  towards  evening,  and  goes  down 
next  morning  ,  but  it  llowly  advances  up  the  leg,  and  the 
whole  member  becomes  oedematous  ;  it  does  not  fo  ealily 
.yield  to  the  im.preffion  of  the  finger,  but  retains  it  longer 
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titan  a  true  oedema.  Sometimes  the  legs  fall  away,  and 
Become  lank  and  fmall.  If  there  be  any  local  weaknefs, 
there  the  fcorbutic  fymptoms  make  their  fil'd  appearance. 
There  is  a  great  difcharge  of  faliva ;  a  pain  often  at  the 
pit  of  the  domach.  Scorbutic  ulcers  afford  no  good 
digedion,  but  a  thin  foetid  fanious  duff  mixed  with  blood. 
Which  appears  like  coagulated  gore,  and  is  with  much 
difficulty  wiped  off,  The  ftefh,  under  thefe  doughs,  feels 
to  the  probe  Toft  and  fpungy,  and  is  very  putrid.  The 
edges  of  the  ulcers  are  generally  of  a  livid  colour,  and 
puffed  up  with  exerefcences  of  proud  flefh  arifing  from 
below,  and  when  they  are  compreffed  by  tight  bandages, 
they  become  gangrenous,  and  the  limbs  get  eedematous, 
painful  and  fpotted.  As  the  difeafe  increafes,  they  fhoot 
out  a  foft  bloody  fungus,  which  often  rifes,  in  a  night's 
time,  to  a  great  fize,  and  though  dedroyed  by  caudics,  is 
found  to  grow  before  next  dreffing  ;  the  flighted  wound 
or  bruife,  in  a  fcorbutic  habit,  degenerates  into  fuch  ulcers* 
Whatever  former  complaint  the  patient  has  been  affiided 
with,  generally  returns,  and  exaggerates  the  fcorbutic 
fymptoms.  Some  complain  of  univerfal  pain  in  all  their 
bones,  but  violent  in  their  limbs  and  fmall  of  the  back, 
and  in  their  joints  and  legs  when  fwelled  ;  the  patient, 
particularly  when  he  awakes  in  the  morning,  feels  every 
joint  and  mufde  as  if  tired  and  bruifed.  Mod  fcorbutic 
people  have  a  pain  in  fome  part  of  the  bread,  with  tight-* 
nefs  and  oppreffion,  and  ditches  upon  coughing;  a  va¬ 
riety  of  pains  in  all  parts  of  the  body  as  cannot  be  ex- 
preffed,  viz.  tenfe  pulling,  pricking,  biting,  gnawing,  & a 
on  the  mufcles,  membranes  and  nerves.  Thefe  are  com¬ 
monly  mod  fevere  in  the  night-time,  when  mod  fcorbutic 
people  have  a  fenfe  of  heat  and  pricking  betwixt  the  ikin 
and  the  flefli.  The  pains  fhift  about,  but  are  always 
■  exafferated 
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exafperated  upon  motion,  efpecially  the  pain  of  the  back. 
Scorbutic  people  are  moft  fubject  to  any  epidemic  or 
endemic  difeafe  that  ra'ges  ;  and  if  it  be  of  the  putrid  kind* 
it  produces  the  moft  fatal  and  malignant  fymptoms.  The 
fcurvy  exaggerates  the  fymptoms  of  every  other  difeafe, 
and  every  difeafe  has  the  fame  effect  upon  it.  The  ftate 
of  the  air  and  fituation  of  the  place  make  a  very  con-*- 
fiderable  difference  in  the  fymptoms.  When  the  difeafe 
advances,  the  flying  pains  generally  fix  in  a  particular 
part,  moft  commonly  in  the  fide,  and  become  fo  very 
fevere  as  to  affect  the  breath.  It  is  feldom  attended  with 
a  fever,  but  when  a  fever  comes  on,  it  generally  proves 
fatal,  and  is  for  the  moft  part  of  the  low  malignant 
intermittent  kind.  When  a  fcorbutic  patient  is  feized 
with  a  putrid  jail  or  malignant  fever,  death  is  generally 
the  greateft  blefling  he  can  receive  on  earth.  According 
to  the  habit  and  conftitution  of  the  patient,  there  will  be 
fome  diverfity  in  the  fymptoms.  Scorbutic  people  generally 
have  a  flight  laxity,  though  fometiines  coftive  j  the  urine 
is  very  various  at  different  times,  but  for  the  moft  part 
it  is  high-coloured,  thick,  turbid  like  new  red-wine, 
foon  becomes  rank  and  fcetid,  and  gathers  an  oily  faline 
fcum  upon  the  top  :  the  pulfe  is  alfo  various,  but  gene¬ 
rally  flow  and  feeble,  or  fmall,  hard,  irregular  and  quick; 
fometimes  rifing  all  of  a  fudden  for  a  few  ftrokes,  foon 
finking,  and  always  intermitting.  The  legs  are  fometimes 
covered  with  a  dry  fcurf  or  fcales,  and  at  other  times 
fome  fmall  eruptions  of  a  malignant  kind  appear.  A.s 
the  difeafe  advances,  the  fymptoms  become  worfe.  Some?, 
times  the  legs  fwell  fo  monftruoufly,  as  to  refemble  the. 
Elephantiafes  of  the  Arabians ;  while  in  others  they  are 
£o  extenuated,  that  the  bones  feem  only  covered  with  (kin.. 
7'ffe  fpots  pf  fome  feparate  into  bjackffh  and  duikiih  fcales; 
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like  the  Morphaea  of  the  Greeks  5  while  in  others  thtf 
remain  foft,  fmooth  and  ihining :  the  true  fcorbutic  fpots 
are  moftly  ©f  a  livid  colour,  not  commonly  fcurfy  or 
raifed  above  the  fkin.  In  thofe  who  die  the  fpots  fome- 
times  difappear,  at  other  times  they  break  out  afrefh. 
There  have  been  obferved  varicofe  fwellings  of  the  veins, 
as  in  thofe  under  the  tongue  and  of  the  lower  lip.  Some 
of  the  ulcers  upon  the  legs  heal  up,  while  others  break 
out  anew ;  they  are  with  difficulty  healed  up,  being  ex¬ 
tremely  foetid,  of  a  gangrenous  difpofition,  and  fo  putrid 
as  not  to  feel  fome  times  the  application  of  hot  iron. 
When  the  difeafe  is  advanced  beyond  the  firft  flage, 
mothers  bear  fcorbutic  children,  are  very  apt  to  mifc-arry*. 
and  are  very  liable  to  the  fiuor  albus.  Sometimes  there  is 
a  particular  fliffnefs  of  the  lower  jaw ;  the  tendons  of  the 
legs  become  fluff  and  contracted,  and  the  patient  com*, 
monly  lofes  the  ufe  of  his  limbs  $  the  joints  fwell  and 
contract,  and  the  bones  grate  upon  one  another  $  the 
perfon  is  fubjeCl  to  faint  upon  the  Jeaft  motion  ;  profufe 
haemorrhages  from  the  nofe,  gums,  inteftines,  lungs,  of 
from  old  ulcers  5  violent  dyfenteries,  with  extreme  pain^ 
the  gums  for  the  mdt  part  become  extremely  fungous, 
with  much  flench,  putrefadion  and  pain  5  fometimes 
deeply  ulcerated,  with  a  gangrenous  afpect :  the  teeth 
become  yellow,  black  and  rotten,  unaccountably  fallen 
and  loofen,  and  often  fall  out,  Mofl  fcorbutic  patients, 
though  not  all,  have  a  good  appetite  even  to  the  lafl,  and 
preferve  their  fenfes  entire,  though  much  dejeCted  and 
low  Spirited.  When  they  lie  at  refl  in  their  beds,  fome 
make  no  complaint  either  of  ficknefs  or  pain.  Ulcers, 
woiHids  and  fores,  formerly  healed  up,  generally  break  out 
afrefh  ;  the  fkin  of  the  fwelled  legs  often  burfls,  pajticu- 
larly  where  fcft>  painful  livid  fwellings  have  been  obferved* 
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and  degenerate  into  crude,  bloody,  fungous  ulcers.  It 
is  furprifing  how  many  are  afflicted  with  fore  ulcerated 
legs  of  a  long  {landing,  that  have  few  other  fcorbutic 
fymptoms.  In  fome  the  fiefii  is  blackifli,  and  difcharges 
a  foul  matter ;  in  others  the  parts  are  white  and  fcurfy, 
fcmetimes  itching  and  much  enflamed.'  When  we  confider 
the  highell  degree  of  corruption,  which  is  fometimes  met 
with  in  this  difeafe,  we  (hall  find  no  reafon  to  be  furprifed 
at  the  mofl  extraordinary  fymptoms  which  occur  in  the 
advanced  ilages  of  it.  Towards  the  lafl,  fome  fall  into 
colliquative  putrid  fevers,  attended  with  petechise,  feetid 
fweats,  or  fink  under  profufe  evacuations  of  corrupted 
blood  by  ftool  and  urine  from  the  lungs,  nofe,  ffomach, 
haemorrhoidal  veins,  or  from  obffructions  and  putrefaction 
in  the  abdominal  vifcera,  particularly  the  liver  and  fpleen, 
producing  jaundice,  dropfy,  hypochondriacal  melancholy 
and  defpondency  of  mind,  which  is  foon  complicated  with, 
jaundice,  dropfy,  bilious  diarrhoea,  or  obffinate  coffivenefs, 
flow  fever,  fevere  nervous  rigors,  violent  cholics,  &c,  the 
belly  fometimes  fwells  and  becomes  painful,  and  the  ap¬ 
petite  goes  fometimes  entirely  away.  Towards  the  clofe 
of  this  violent  difeafe,  the  patient  is  afflicted  with  a 
violent  and  uneafy  flraightnefs  and  opprefflon,  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  pain  under  the  fternum.  The  number  and 
diverfity  of  the  fymptoms  in  this  difeafe,  from  the  diffe¬ 
rence  of  conftitution  and  other  circumstances,  are  great  5 
yet  putrid  gums,  blueifh  and  black  fpots  in  the  body, 
and  hard  knots  in  the  flefh,  are  certain  characteriffic  and 
pathognomoniac  figns  in  every  perfon. 

It  appears  by  the  weaknefs  and  feeblenefs  of  the  pulfej 
and  by  every  other  fymptom  in  this  difeafe,  as  'like wife 
from  the  known  effect  of  putrefaction  upon  animal  bodies, 
by  which  the  fibres  are  always  rendered  more  foft  and  tender*.. 
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that  the  whole  fyftem  of  foiids  is  in  the  in  oil  relaxed'  and! 
weakened  condition.  The  blood  in  the  beginning  is 
loofe,  with  different  fhades  of  light  and  dark'  ffreaks. 
As  the  difeafe  advances,  the  blood,  after  ftanding  fome 
time,  turns  thick  and  of  a  dark  muddy  colour,  the  furface 
of  a  gangrenous  hue,  -without  any  regular  reparation  of 
parts.  In  the  laff  ftage  it  comes  out  of  the  veins  as  black 
as  ink,  and  though  ffirred  in  a  veffel  for  hours,  its  fibrous 
parts  have  only  the  appearance  of  a  quantity  of  wool  or 
hair  floating  in  a  muddy  fubftance. 

The  fymptoms  of  the  fcuryy,  though  many  and  various,, 
are,  from  the  known  properties  of  matter,  eafily  accounted 
for.  The  palen,efs  of  the  face  and  bloated  complexion 
arife  from  the  weaknefs  of  the  fibres,  and  the  degeneracy 
of  the  humours  from  a  found  healthy  condition  into  a 
crude  and  morbid  ftate.  If  the  chyle,  which  is  white 
when  it  enters  the  blood,  remains  there  unfubdued  by 
reafon  of  its  vifcidity  and  the  weaknefs  of  the  foiids  and 
vital  energy,  it  undergoes  different  changes  of  colour, 
and  from  white  becomes  yellow,  green,  livid,  &c,  which 
will  be  viiibly  difcovered  in  the  countenance  through  the 
tranofluent  veffels  of  the  fkin,  A  pale  complexion,  whe¬ 
ther  fcoYbutic  or  other  wife,  indicates  weak  foiids.  When 
the  foiids  are  fo  relaxed  as  not  to  be  able  properly  to  affifl: 
the  fluids  in  their  inteft'iire  progreflive  motion  to  the  fur- 
face,  they  naturally  acquire  a  retrograde  motion,  and  the 
jiifus  of  the  circulation  will  be  to  the  larger  internal 
vifcera ;  and  the  fluids  will  either  ffagnate  in  the  lateral 
capillaries  and  cutaneous  glands,  or  be  extravafated  in  the 
tunica  adipofa  and  cellular  fubftance,  The  blue,  red, 
yellow  and  black  fpots,  which  appear  upon  the  body., 
proceed  from  extravafated  blood  under  the  fkin ;  as  long 
$if  the  blood  preferved  its  red  colour,  the  fpots  are  red  $ 
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if  the  blood  be  black  and  coagulated,  the  fpots  are  black* 
The  flufhings  and  fmall  inflammatory  pimples  which 
fome  people  have,  particularly  in  the  face,  are  confined  to 
the  capillary  vefTels  and  cutaneous  glands,  and  may  appear 
when  there  is  but  little  fcorbutic*  tendency  in  the  blood. 
The  fmall  tumours,  which,  upon  breaking,  form,  fcorbutic 
ulcers,  proceed  from  the  putrid  blood  with  which  the 
tumour  was  filled.  In  the  extremities  the  circulation  is 
moft  languid ;  hence  we  fee  the  ancles  and  legs  become 
firft  cedematous,  and  tumours  form  there.  As  animation* 
or  vital  power  and  vigour,  are  fupported  and  preferved  by 
well-conditioned  chyle  and  blood,  when  that  becomes 
deficient,  a  laflitude,  heavinefs,  averfion  to  motion,  a 
general  proftration  of  ftrength,  a  panting  and  breath* 
lefihefs  upon  the  leaft  exerctfe,  and  a  pronenefs  to  faint, 
feiz^e  the  patient  3  a  quantity  of  hi -conditioned  humours 
daily  accumulate  3  the  body,  particularly  the  face,  be¬ 
comes  pale,  fwelled  and  bloated  3  the  lungs  are  loaded 
with  ferofities,  which  oecafion  the  patient  to  feel  ftufFed* 
and  his  breathing  ©pprefied,  and  is  apt,  upon  exertion  of 
Hrength  or  exercife,  but  efpecially  upon  being  expofed  to 
a  fudden  change  of  air,  to  drop  down  dead,  because  th$ 
blood  is  drove  with  greater  force  to  the  heart,  the  lungs 
and  external  furface  of  the  body  are  conftrioged  by  the 
cold  external  air,  which  gives  the  blood  a  retrograde 
motion  towards  the  internal  vifcera,  the  heart  and  larger 
vefTels  are  loaded  with  an  additional  quantity  gf  blood 
Tome  what  accelerated  in  its  motion,  the  weak  and 
arterial  fyftem  capnot  overcome  and  propel  the  fluids,  fo 
the  patient  fuddenly  drops  down  dead.  The  humours 
becaming  more  and  more  difTolved,  at  la#  turn  fa  putrid 
$$  to  corrode,  tear  and  deftray  the  vefTels*  which  & 
taufe  of  the  hemorrhage  3  thq’  fgme  tender  and. 
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ConfHtutions  are  fubjeCt  to  a  haemoptoe  from  a  very' 
trifling  accident;  but  tbefe  haemorrhages  are  feldom  pre¬ 
ceded  by  or  attended  with  livid,  violet*coloured,>  or  any 
other  eruptions ;  but  even  thefe  haemorrhages  proceed 
from  a  bad  ftate  of  the  bjood,  and  very  tender  and  delicate 
veffels ;  they  are  not  dangerous,  and  generally  require 
little  more  for  their  cure  than  patience'.  The  grating  of 
the  bones  is  occafioned  by  their  rubbing  againft  each 
other,  the  epiphyfes  being  entirely  feparated  from  them, 
the  ligaments  of  the  joints  wore  loofe  and  corroded ^  by 
the  oily  mucilage  which  lubricates  and  fills  the  joints, 
being  either  deficient,  or  degenerated  into  a  green  cauftic 
liquor,  which  occafions  the  ftiffnefs  and  want  of  motion 
In  the  joints ;  and  the  oily  mucilage,  that  lubricates  the 
Uexof  tendons  of  the  ham  and  their  fheaths,  and  fits  them 
for  motion,  being  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  liquor 
found  in  the  cavities  of  the  joints,  fuffers  the  fame  changes, 
and  they  accordingly  become  hard,  contracted,  and  unfit 
for  motion.  In  fuch  a  ftate  of  almoft  univerfal  corruption 
and  putrefaction,  we  have  no  reafon  to  be  furprifed  at  the 
other  fymptoms  obferved  in  fcorbutic  people,  as  foft, 
fpungy  and  putrid  gums,  {linking  breath,  loofe  teeth, 
frequent  haemorrhages  from  all  parts  of  the  body,  fluxes, 
dyfenteries,  the  ftagnating  corrupted  blood  and  humours 
burfting  out  upon  the  leaft  rupture  of  the  fkin,  or  where 
there  is  a  local  weaknefs  occafioned  by  fome  fear  or  old 
wound  ;  when  we  confider  that  putrefaction  is  found  to- 
be  the  moft  fubtile  of  all  diffolvents,  powerfully  feparating 
and  refolving  the  component  parts  of  putrifying  bodies, 
and  in  particular  breaking  and  diffolving  the  cralis  of  the 
blood;  fo  that  both  here  and  in  the  plague  the  fpots 
appear  very  much  alike.  The  bones,  though  of  a  very 
bard  and  compaCt  texture,  like  other  parts  of  the  body. 
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.are  daily  nourifhed  and  repaired  by  the  aliment ;  they 
fhare  in  the  fame  calamity,  and  are  diflolved  by  the  fcor- 
butic  taint,  when  it  reaches  their  internal  cellular  fub- 
fiance.  Now  if  the  humours  of  the  body,  in  the  advanced 
flages  of  this  difeafe,  are  capable  of  acquiring  fo  corrofiVe 
a  degree  of  acrimony,  that  like  a  menflruum  they  work 
upon  and  diflolve  the  cellular  texture  of  the  very  bones, 
it  is  eafy  to  fuppofe  what  direful  diflolution  they  muL 
make  upon  the  other  parts  of  the  body  5  and  that  the 
nutritious  particles  are  fo  much  depraved,  even  in  the 
beginning  of  the  difeafe,  or  where  there  is  only  a  fcorbutic 
habit  of  body,  that  no  callus  can  be  formed,  that  a  broken 
bone  will  not  unite,  and  the  callus  of  broken  bones, 
''which  had  been  compleatly  formed  for  a  long  time,  are 
firfl  diflolved,  and  the  fra-flure  appears  as  if  it  had  never 
been  united. 

That  the  caufe  of  the  fcurvy  is  a  weak  and  relaxed 
Late  of  the  folids,  a  putrefcent  Late  of  the  fluids  from 
obLrudted  perfpiraticn,  a  want  of  a  fuflicient  fupply  of 
proper  chyle  to  correct  and  fweeten  the  acrid  putrefcent 
juices,  &c.,  is  evinced  not  only  from  the  known  and  cer¬ 
tain  eftedls  of  the  caufe  which  gives  rife  to  the  difeafe, 
but  from  the  obvious  and  conLant  fymptoms  of  it.  The 
laflitude,  fwelled  and  oedematcus  legs  and  fpungv  gums, 
denote  the  Late  of  the  folids  ;  the  fcetid  breath,  flools, 
urine  and  blood,  the  condition  of  the  fluids;  the  dry, 
rough  and  pellucid  flcin,  proves  a  floppage  in  perfpiration. 

As  the  folids  are  fo  much  relaxed,  warm  diaphoretics 
cannot  remove  the  conLridlion  upon  the  furface,  force  the 
fluids  to  the  extremities,  and  procure  a  free  perfpiration  ; 
and  as  the  fluids  are  in  fo  putrefcent  a  Late,  change  of  air 
is  not  fuflicient  to  reLore  them  to  a  healthy  Late,  nor  can 
the  lax  folids  be  braced  up  while  the  juices  remain  in 
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that  unfotind  (late.  Therefore  the  fcurvy  has  been  founJ 
in  all  ages  very  difficult  to  be  cured* 

In  the  cure  of  the  fcurvy  we  muft  in  the  firft  place 
remove  the  caufes  which  firft  induced  it.  If  the  patient 
was  expofed  to  cold,  damp  and  unwholefome  air,  he  muft 
either  be  removed  into  a  warm,  dry  and  healthy  air,  or 
care  fhould  be  taken  to  prevent  the  bad  effe&s  of  the  fame 
air  by  warm  cloatfimg,  dry  room,  good  fires,  &c*  People 
expofed  to  damps  fhould  be  well  cloathed,  and  put  on  dry 
cloatbs  as  foon  as  pofiible.  A  flannel  fhirt  next  the  fkin 
is  of  very  great  fervice,  by  preventing  the  damps  from 
affecting  the  body,  and  by  affifting  very  greatly  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  other  remedies  in  the  cure  of  the  fcurvy  ;  for 
drynefs,  warmth  and  cleanlinefs  of  body,  are  excellent 
prefervatives  againft  this  malady ;  and  whatever  promotes 
a  free  perfpiration,  which  flannel  certainly  does  in  a  very 
confiderable  degree,  is  of  excellent  fervice  in  the  cure  of 
this  difeafe ;  therefore  every  fcorbutic  patient,  and  all  that 
have  not  the  benefit  of  pure  whole fome  air,  warm  dry 
lodgings,  with  proper  conveniencies  to  guard  againft  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather  or  feafons,  or  live  in.  a  damp 
fenny  country,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  much  water, 
fhould  wear  flannel ;  for  difeafes  are  eafier  prevented  than 
cured,  and  the  beft  medicines,  if  adminiftered  too  late* 
will  fail  of  fuccefs  :  therefore  certain  precautions  are  ne- 
ceftarv  to  prevent  the  firft  attacks  of  difeafes.* 

As  it  is  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to  guard  againft  the 
firft  approaches  of  fo  dreadful  an  enemy,  proper  regard 
muft  be  had  not  only  to  the  ftate  of  the  air,  but  alfo  ta 
the  diet  and  regimen,  as  far  as  they  can  contribute  to  the 
general  intention  of  prevention  and  cure.  Vegetables 
are  antifceptics,  and  corre&  the  putrefcency  of  the  food  ; 
therefore  when  the  fcurvy  is  advanced  to  a  very  con?* 
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fiderable  degree,  the  patient  fhould  be  confined  entirely 
to  a  vegetable  diet.  In  all  fcorbutic  habits  the  food 
Ihould  be  plain,  fmall  in  quantity,  not  to  opprefs  the 
organs  of  digeftion,  and  to  confift  chiefly  of  vegetables, 
with  very  little  flefh-meat,  and  lefs  fifh.  Milk  of  all 
forts  is  of  great  fervice  where  it  agrees,  as  it  is  a  true 
vegetable  emulfion,  or  at  leaft  a  very  fmall  degree  re¬ 
moved  from  it.  New  well- baked  bread,  flummery,  roafted 
and  ftewed  apples,  Hewed  barley  with  raifins  or  currants, 
fago  with  a  little  wine,  bread  pudding,  fallads,  fruit  and 
vegetables,  as  cabbages,  coleworts,  leeks,  onions,  oranges, 
lemons,  citrons,  apples,  vinegar,  are  good.  Infhort,the  food 
fhould  be  very  light  and  eafy  of  digeftion,  and  the  patient 
fhould  eat  very  little  at  fupper,  except  water-gruel,  bread  and 
milk,  or  fome  fruit  baked,  with  a  little  bread  in  place  of 
the  cruft.  The  drink  fhould  be  cyder,  perry,  Rhenifh 
wine,  rafpberry  and  all  home-made  wine,  or  a  deco&ion 
-of  green  wheat,  vervain,  inner  bark  of  elder,  dandelion, 
forrel,  fcurvy-grafs,  &c.  with  rob  of  elder  or  honey  a 
fuflicient  quantity  to  make  it  palatable,  and  a  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  of  Madeira,  alfo  fpruce  beer,  whey,  particularly  that 
made  from  goats  milk,  juniper  tea,  or  birch  wine. 
Moderate  exercife,  contentment  of  mind,  agreeable  and 
entertaining  amufements,  dry,  clean  and  warm  beds,  are 
very  ufeful ;  and  if  the  country  is  fenny,  or  the  air  wet 
and  unhealthy,  the  moifture  and  unwholefomenefs  of  the 
air  muft  be  remedied  by  keeping  good  fires.  Rubbing 
the  body  night  and  morning  With  hot  dry  flannel  will  be 
found  of  great  ufe. 

Having  now  fettled  the  preliminaries,  we  next  proceed 
to  the  method  of  cure,  which  is  performed  by  clearing 
the  primse  vise,  and  keeping  the  body  open  by  gentle 
laxatives.  But  this  difeafe,  when  in  an  advanced  irate, 
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will  not  bear  bleeding  or  ftrong  purges ;  for  all  ftrong 
purges,  or  whatever  promotes  a  further  diffolution  of  the 
blood,  is  very  prejudicial.  Vomits  rather  exaggerate  the 
fymptoms,  and  opium  occafions  great  lownefs  and  de¬ 
jection  of  fpirits,  relaxes  the  folids,  and  adds  to  the  com¬ 
plaint.  When  the  body  is  at  any  time  coftive,  or  has  a 
tendency  to  it,  a  decoCtion  of  tamarinds  or  prunes,  or 
fome  gentle  cooling  phyfic,  fhould  be  given.  In  what¬ 
ever  Rate  the  bowels  are,  efpecially  for  fome  time,  them 
Ihould  be  given  twice  a  week 

> 

R  Sal.  polychreft.  3 ifs, 

Puiv.  rhab.  gr.  xij. 

Aa.  hord.  J;ifs.  1 

» — -  cinnamom.  fimpl.  3  iij. 

Syr.  ex  alth.  3  ifs  plus  vei  minus  f.  hauilus. 

Or, 

R  Tamarind,  jfs. 

Senn.  3U 
Rhaei  elect.  3  i. 

Sal.  tartar,  gr.  viij. 

Infunde  in  fer.  laCt.  cajid.  Jiij  per  duodecim  horas 
Colaturae  adde 
Mann.  3yj  M. 

The  next  thing  is  to  alter  the  Rate  of  the  fluids  by 
well-conditioned  chyle,  and  what  is  oppofite  to  the  Rate 
of  the  blood ;  to  affift  the  digeftive  and  vital  powers  to 
convert  the  food  into  proper  chyle ;  to  enable  nature  to 
carry  on  a  regular  circulation  ;  to  remove  the  conftri&ion 
upon  the  furface  of  the  body  ;  to  give  the  blood  a  regular 
progrefllve  motion,  whereby  the  internal  vifcera  may  be 
relieved  of  the  plethora,  the  outlets  and  emunctories  of 
the  body  kept  open  and  clear,  and  a  gentle  evacuation  of 
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the  fcorbutic  humours  promoted,  which  leffens  the 
quantity,  purifies  the  remainder,  and  reftores  the  animal 
ceconomy  to  its  natural  healthy  date.  Thefe  indications 
may  be  effectually  anfwered  by  the  judicious  and  long- 
continued  ufe  of  tonic  medicines  and  mild  diaphoretics 
every  night.  The  belt  tonic  medicine  in  this  difeafe  is 
the  Tonic  tindture  fo  often  mentioned  in  this  book  ;  if 
Jong  enough  continued,  it  will  do  wonders  in  the  cure  of 
the  fcurvy.  The  next  medicine  in  goodnefs  is  the  bark, 
-or  fome  of  the  following.  Sea-water  and  bathing  in  the 
fea,  alfo  all  chalybeate  purging  water,  do  good  in  th$ 
beginning  of  this  complaint. 


R  Pil.  aromatic,  ^iifs.,. 

t  T** 


f  .*2  T**  r , 

Extr.  gentian.  N.  M.  a  gi, 

Pulv.  croci  gfs. 

Balf.  traumatic,  qs.  f.  Pil.  mediocr.  quarum  capt* 


.»  *flL- 

N®  4.  mane  &  hora  pomeridiana. 

«  .  V  4  •,  A  <  .  V  .1  ^ 


N°  2. 


R  Elix.  hypochondriac^  - 

Balf.  traumatic,  aa  SU*  j 

Sacchar.  q.  f.  ,  ,  ... 

Spt.  lavendul.  3  i j  M.  . 

Dof.  cochl.  min.  iij  ter  in  die  cum  facchar.  alb.  q.  r. 
fuperbib.  cyathum  infuf.  flor.  cham. 

*\  *  V  •  •  '  •  '  •  '•  •'  ■  *  - 

n»3-  ■  : 

•  ?  .«  •* .  i  >’  J  *  * A  \  ,  *  ^  > 

R  G.  oliban.  —  myrrh,  aa  J  i. 

»  *  ■* 

—  benzoin.  Jifs. 

«  *  . 

Balf.  tolutan,  peravian.  aa  J  i* 

*  *  1  <  •  ■ 

Aloes  focotorin.  Ji. 

Confedf.  Paulin.  |i. 

Croci  camphor,  aa  ?  iii. 

Z  4  Spt. 


f. 


Spt.  vin.  re£L  Ifelifs.  infunde  per  menfem  (Gum* 
prlmo  in  pulv.  redadh  )  Dcf.  cochl.  min.  ij  cum 
facchar.  alb.  q.  f.  ter  in  die, 

N°  4. 

R  Rad.  rhsei  incif.  |ij. 

Cort.  peruvian.  eledfc.  Ji. 

aurant.  N.  M.  fem.  card.  min.  aa  ^ij. 

Vin,  alb.  Ifeij.  infunde  frigideperquatuordecim  dies 
colaturae  adde 

Sacchar.  cond.  |ij.  Doll  cochl.  j  bis  in  die. 


R  Osrt.  peruvian.  3u* 

aurant.  fi.  hifp,  Jifs. 

Rad.  ferpent.  virgin,  3  iij, 
croc,  anglic.  3iiij, 
coccinel.  3ij. 

Spt.  vin,  gall.  3  xx.  per  dies  aliquot,  tres  faltem, 
infunde  &  cola.  Dof.  cochl.  min.  ij.  cum  facchar, 
alb,  bis  in  die, 

N®  4. 

R  Cort.  peruvian.  cralT.  |ij. 
aurant.  3  ij. 

Rad,  rhaei  extr.  flor.  chain,  aa  3  i i j . 

Spt.  vin.  gall.  Ibij fs.  infunde  per  dies  aliquots 

n jyl 

R  Rad,  rhaei  Jij. 

glycyrihizi  Jij* 

Sacchar.  cond.  gi. 

Uvar,  pafs.  N°  '6, 

Sem,  anifi  Ji. 

Spt.  vin.  tenuior.  feij.  infunde  &  cola. 

N*  t 
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R  Balf.  pemvian.  3 ij. 

Cort.  aurant.  3  iij^ 

Extras,  croci  3fs. 
abfinth. 
gentian. 

fior.  cham.  aa  319* 

Rad.  rhabarb. 


;-Si 


■;i  *  t:: 


angelic,  aa  3  fs. 

Ol.  N.  M. 

Hill,  cam!  a£  gut.  xx. 

Spt.vin.  ten.  Jfcij.  infunde,  fubinde  agitans. 

N*  9. 

R  Decodh  (fortior.)  cort.  peruvian.  Jij. 

Spt.  fal.  marin.  gut.  v. 

Aq.  N.  M.  3 ij.  M.  f.  hauflus. 

N°  10. 

R  Cort.  ulmi  §ij. 

Rad,  chinae  Jfs. 

Aq.  fontan  feiij.  coque  adifeij. 
colaturae  adde 

Sal.  nitr.  3  ifs.  vel  tin&.  canthar.  gut.  20  ad  30* 
fingul.  dof.  K 

A  gentle  diaphorefis  fhould  be  promoted  and  encouraged 
by  giving  the  Deobftruent  Powder  every  third  night,  pr 
fome  of  the  following  medicines,  in  order  to  remove  the 
fpafmodic  conftri&ion  upon  the  extreme  veflels,  to  dire£fc 
the  nifus  of  the  circulation  _to  the  furface,  to  open  the 
obftrudtions,  and  to  evacuate  the  putrid  matter,  to  make 
room  for  healthy  well-conditioned  blood*  and  to  reftore 
the  harmony  of  the  animal  ceconomy. 


N°  u 
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N°  i. 

R  Argent,  viv.  3  iij« 

— - grav.  vel  infect.  3X. 

Subinde  adde  cochl.  min,  client,  antimon.  Huxam  \ 
tere  fimul  ad  ficcitatem  in  mortar,  vitr.  cum  fundo  ardto  ; 
&  opus  perpetuum  ad  diem  fexagefimam  deduce  ut  fiat 
pulv.  fubtilifs.  Dos.  gr.  v.  ad  xv.  fingulis  nodibus,  hora 
fom.  fuperbib.  hauftum  fer.  vin.  alb.  calid. 

Ne  2. 

P<  Julep,  e  camphor. 

Spt.  mindereri  aa  3  ilj . 

Liquid,  anodyn.  mineral.  Hoffmann,  gut.  vij. 
Calc,  antimon.  illot.  gr.  x. 

Aq.  ladis  3  iij. 

Syr.  croci  3  ifs.  M.  f.  hauftus'h.  f.  fumend. 

N°3- 

Jfc  Sulphur,  aurat.  antimon. 

Calomel,  aa  ^-fs. 

M.  f.  pulv.  fubtilifs.  triterat.  fupra  mafmor. 

Cui  adde 

f 

G.  guaiac. 

Pulv.  croci  aa  3  i i i j . 

•  Balf.  copaifa.  qs.  f.  mafia,  ^fs  prodos. 

N°  4. 

R  G.  guaiac.  gr,  iiij. ; 

S.  C.  C.  gr.  ij. 

Mercur.  praecip.  per- fe  gr.  ifs. 

Ex.tr.  hellebor.  nig.  qs.  f.  Pil. 

N°  5, 

R  Tart,  emetic,  gr.  fs. 

Antimon.  diaphoretic,  gr.  xv. 

C.  C.  C*  camphor,  aa  gr.  vi. 

Syr.  e  meconio  qs.  f.  pil.  N°iij.  dof.  N®  j. 

’  IS®  6. 
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6. 

R  Calomel,  gr.  ij, 

Chyl.  9i. 

Tart,  emetic,  gr.  fs. 

Croci  gr.  viij.  M.  f.  pulvis. 

N°  7. 

R  Pulv.  tefl.  oflr. 

Sal.  amnion,  crud.  aa  gr.  xv. 

Aq.  cort.  aurant.  ?ifs, 

Syr.  e  cort.  aurant.  3!.  M. 

Hora  fomni  fingulis  nodlibus  fumendus. 

When  the  legs  are  fwelled,  they  lhould  be  fomented 
with  warm  difcutient  fomentations,  or  fvveated  by  the 
(teams  of  hot  water,  and  then  gently  rubbed  and  wrapt  up 
in  warm  flannel.  If  there  are  ulcers,  they  muff  be 
drefled  with  the  Tonic  tincture,  which  will  very  foon 
fleal  them  up,  though  never  fo  inveterate  in  an/  part 
of  the  body,  without  the  leafl  danger  to  the  patient. 
All  local  pains  are  removed  by  chafing  the  part  with 
the  fame,  and  putting  a  bit  of  flannel  upon  the  part 
affedted.  Myrrh  and  Peruvian  bark  infufed  in  red  wine, 
or  dragons  blood,  allum,  myrrh  and  cream  of  tartar, 
of  each  equal  parts  mixed  into  a  powder,  is  very  good  for 
the  teeth.  Scorbutic  diarrhoeas  are  not  fuddemy  to  be 
flopped  ;  they  fhouid,  however,  be  regulated  and  mode¬ 
rated  as  directed  in  the  former  chapter.  Flushing  and 
fcorbutic  eruptions,  and  heats  in  the  face,  may  be  re¬ 
moved  by  wetting  the  parts  affedled  with  the  following 
immediately  before  the  patient  goes  to  bed,  and  by  taking 
N°  7.  every  night  for  a  fhort  time,  which  will  not  fail  to 
remove  the  fymptoms. 

R  Hepar. 
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R  Hepar.  fulphur.  3  ft* 

Aq.  calcis  fimpl.  Ifcj. 

Coque  ad  Jviij.  Sc  adde 
Eflent.  limon.  gut.  xv. 

When  the  abdomen  is  tenfe  and  fuelled*  as  much 
of  the  Tonic  tindfure  fhould  be  rubbed  into  it  as,po£- 
and  then  wrapped  up  wkh  flannels  wetted  in  the 

fame. 

The  prevention  of  this  calamity  at  fea,  and.  the  pre¬ 
fer  vat  ion  of  a  truly  valuable  part  of  mankind,  [  mean 
the  failors,  from  its  fatal  and  deftrud^ive  malignity  in 
long  voyages  and  cruifes,  is  what  in  a  pardcuiai  manner 
demands  our  utmoft  attention.  The  world  has  almoft 
defpaired  of  finding  out  a  method  of  preventing  this 
dreadful  evil  at  fea  ;  and  it  is  become  a  received  opinion* 
that  it  is  altogether  impoflible  there  either  to  prevent  or 
cure  it;  but  I  hope  this  belief  is  ill-grounded,  and  that, 
the  Tonic  tindture  (obferving  at  the  fame  time  the  pre-  , 
Tentative  regulations  laid  down  in  two  former  chapters) 
will  be  found  a  very  great  prefervative  again#:  the  fcuryy 
at  fea.  It  is  perhaps  the  belt  fea  medicine  that  can  be 
put  into  the  cheil,  and  may  be  carried  to  the  moft 
diilant  parts  of  the  world  without  lofing  its  virtues.  It 
may  be  taken  in  the  morning,  after  a  hard  gale,  and  when, 
the  failors  are  wet  or  tired,  difcretionally  as  a  cordial,' and 
by  way  of  prevention.  It  prevents  fea-licknefs  in  moil 
people,  and  renders  it  very  moderate  and  trifling  in  all 
that  have  ever  yet  made  ufe  of  it  for  that  purpofe.  On 
fuch  occafions  it  generally  brings  on  a  gentle  purging,: 
and  the  Hods  are  commonly  very  bilious. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

Of  the  LEPROST. 

THE  Leprosy  is  a  putrid  difeafe,  which  in  cold 

and  temperate  climates  does  not  arrive  at  that 

*  ... 

degree  of  virulence  as  in  hot  countries.  The  leprofy  of 
the  Arabians,  called  Elephantiafts,  from  the  roughnefs 
and  inequality  of  the  Ikin,  refembling  that  of  an  elephant, 
feldom  appears  in  this  country  in  that  frightful  fhapea 
defcribed  by  antient  authors,  which  has  led  the  moderns 
too  haftily  to  conclude,  that  the  difeafe  is  known  only 
by  name  in  this  climate;  but  it  feerns  more  probable 
that  the  Elephantiafis  of  the  Arabians,  the  leprofy  of  the 
Jews,  the  Lepra  Grscorum  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  mo¬ 
dern  leprofy,  are  the  fame  difeafe,  and  that  we  are  in¬ 
debted  to  the  climate  for  the  mildnefs  of  it.  Pliny, 
Tacitus,  and  other  antient  writers,  mention  it  as  infec- 
tious  and  hereditary.  The  Perfians  would  not  fufFer  a 
leprous  perfon  to  come  within  their  walls,  from  a  belief* 
no  doubt,  of  its  being  infectious.  The  laws  of  Mofes 

and  regulations  among#  the  Jews  countenance  fuch  an 

•  .... 

opinion.  How  far  a  hot  climate  may  increafe  the  viru¬ 
lence  of  the  difeafe,  fo  as  to  make  it  endemical,  I  cannot, 
pretend  to  fay  ;  here  it  is  neither  infectious  nor  hereditary. 
It  feems  as  if  both  Jews  and  Arabians  confounded  the 
leprofy  with  the  Lues  venerea,  a  difeafe  to  which  it  if 
not  much  unlike. 

The  leprofy  commonly  makes  its  firfl  appearance  hi 
(mail  fpots  or  bumps  irregularly  difperfed  over  various 
parts  of  the  body,  fometimes  occupying  one  part,  ani 

fome  times 
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fometimes  another.  The  nofc,  neck  and  face,  may  be 
plentifully  befpangled  with  thofe  unfeemly  marks,  while 
the  arms,  legs,  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  efcape  quite 
free,  and  vice  verfa ;  yet  when  the  legs,  arms,  face,  or 
groin,  retain  only  the  vifible  marks  of  the  difeafe,  the 
whole  mafs  of  blood  has  by  that  time  received  the  taint. 
The  fpots  or  fpecks  commonly  appear  firft  on  the  face, 
forehead  and  nofe,  and  by  degrees  fpread  over  all  the 
body  ;  though  in  fome  patients  they  are  confined  a  long 
time  to  one  place.  Some  patients  have  the  palms  of  their 
hands  and  foies  of  their  feet  like  raw  meat,  while  other 
parts  of  the  body  difeover  nothing  of  it.  The  leprofy 
fometimes  attacks  the  patient  almoft:  infen  fitly ;  a  few 
indolent  tumours  appear  on  various  parts  of  the  body, 
generally  on  the  legs  or  arms,  fometimes  on  the  neck  or 
bread:,  and  at  other  times  on  the  lobs  or  hollow  of  the 
ears  ;  they  increafe  by  very  flow  degrees,  without  any 
previous  or  concomitant  pain  ;  in  common  they  are  red 
and  tumid  at  firft-,  but  as  the  difeafe  advances,  they  en¬ 
large  their  fize  and  increafe  in  number,  appear  in  various 
colours,  and  form  into  fmall  clufters,  with  a  rough, 
whitifh,  fcaly  coat.  This  fcaly  furfuraceous  appearance 
is  infeparable  from  the  leprofy,  and  wherever  it  appears 
the  complaint  ought  to  be  deemed  leprous.  The  puftles 
are  attended,  with  great  heat,  and  itch  much  $  when  they 
are  fcratched  or  fqueezed,  the  feales  fall  off,  and  a  thin 
ichor  or  bloody  water  oozes  out,  which  at  times  is  con¬ 
siderable  in  quantity,  and  has  a  bad  fmell  5  but  they  foon 
harden  and  dry  again  into  their  former  fcaly  appearance. 
When  they  itch,  it  is  a  fure  fign  they  are  getting  worfe. 
In  general  they  are  better  in  fummer  than  in  winter. 
The  clufters  of  puftles  are  at  firft  fmall  and  few,  three  or 
four  only  on  the  leg  or  arm  about  the  fize  of  a  lilver 

penny  j 
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penny  ;  but  as  the  difeafe  increafes,  the  clufters  became 
inore  numerous,  and  enlarge  their  dimenfions  to  the  big- 
nefs  of  a  crown-piece,  not  exa&iy  round  ;  at  laft  the 
whole  body  is  crufted  or  fprinkied  over  with  a  white  fur-: 
furaceous  or  brawny  fcurf  or  fcab  ;  the  fkin  is  full  of 
knobs,  chops  and  ftflures,  hard,  rough,  and  of  an  irregu¬ 
lar  thicknefs  ;  the  fpots  become  blackilh  ;  the  fiefh  con- 
fumes  ;  the  mouth,  hands,  legs  and  feet,  fwell,  and  the 
bones  themfelves  do  not  efcape.  The  pulfe  is  at  fiFft  low, 
but  a  fever  comes  towards  the  end,  to  terminate  the  fate 
of  the  unhappy  vidiim.  If  the  fever  continues  trifling, 
or  goes  off,  the  tubercles  remain  indolent,  and  in  fome 
degree  fchirrous,  of  a  livid  or  copper  colour,  and  footer 
times  retain  the  natural  colour  of  the  (kin,  or  at  lead  very 
imperceptibly  altered.  This,  like  every  other  difeafe, 
waxes  ftronger  and  ftronger  by  age.  The  features  of  the 
face  fwell  and  enlarge  greatly;  the  eye-brows  feem  in¬ 
flated  ;  the  noftrils  enlarge  their  cavities  outwardly,  and 
inwardly  contradf  them;  the  hair  of  the  eve-brows  and 
beard  fall  off;  fometimes  the  cartilage  and  feptum  na.fi 
being  corroded,  occafion  the  nofe  to  flatten  ;  the  lips  are 
tumified  and  befet  with  ulcers  ;  the  throat,  gums  and  ears, 
have  the  fame  unfeemly  company  ;  the  voice  is  hoarfe  and 
fnuffling  ;  the  lobs  of  the  ears  are  thickened,  and  turned 
backwards  ;  the  forehead  protuberant,  and  the  face  of  a 
purple  colour ;  the  veins  under  the  tongue  varicofe  and 
black  ;  the  nails  lofe  their  fmooth  clear  furface,  and  be* 
come  fcaly,  rough  and  opake  ;  the  mufeies  between  the 
fore- finger  and  thumb  become  flabby  and  wafted  ;  the 
breath  very  offenfive  ;  the  whole  fkin,  particularly  the 
face,  has  either  the  opake  furfuraceous  appearance  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  or  is  remarkably  Ihining.  As  the 
difeafe  advances,  the  legs  fwell  to  an  enormous  fize,  are 
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hard  and  indurated,  and  have  more  the  feel  of  a  Tog  of 
wood  than  of  flefh.  The  patient  difcovers  little  fenfatiors 
from  any  outward  application,  and  in  fome  the  motion 
of  the  fingers  and  toes  is  quite  deftroyed ;  the  legs  hardly 
yield  to  a  very  ftrong  preffure,  and  if  you  make  an  incifiora 
a  tenth  of  an  inch  or  two  deep,  the  patient  feldom  feels  it* 
In  fa£t,  they  are  rather  polls  than  legs  covered  with  dull 
whitifh  fcabs,  interfperfed  with  deep  fifiures,  and  irre¬ 
gularly  difperfed  tubercles,  which  often  ulcerate  ;  in 
others  the  legs  are  emaciated  and  overfpread  with  tu^ 
mours,  which  frequently  become  gangrenous  ulcers,  and 
difcharge  a  feetid  ichorous  humour  in  final}  quantities^, 
but  never  form  laudable  pus.  The  fingers  and  toes  are 
hid  with  a  fwelling,  and  often  rot  and  feparate  joint  after 
joint.  The  bones  themfelves  do  not  efcape  the  common 
calamity.  Wifeman  calls*  it  an  univerfal  cancer  of  the 
whole  body,  and  fays  that  the  white  fcurf  proceeds  from 
a  vicious  fait  in  the  blood,  that  diminifhes  its  ferum* 
which,  in  place  of  being  carried  off  by  tranfpiration,  is 
converted  into  a  dry  fait  itching  fcab.  Some  think  it  & 
grofs  atrabilious  matter,  arifing  from  evil  diet  and  a  dry 
intemperies  of  the  Ikin,  a  fuppreffion  of  the  hoemorrhoids; 
or  menfes,  a  quartan  ague,  &c.  and  to  proceed  by  in** 
fe&ion  as  the  itch  does. 

The  antient  writers  were  of  opinion,  that  this  loath- 
fome  difeafe  had  its  rife  from  errors  in  diet.  The  moderns 
have  advanced  various  opinions  concerning  the  nature  of 
it.  When  the  difeafe  was  recent,  the  antient  phyficians 
had  hopes  of  curing  it  y  but  when  it  was  of  long  duration* 
they  abfolutely  defpaired,  and  pronounced  it  incurable. 
That  the  modern  pra&ice  is  attended  with  little  better 
fuccefs,  fome  of  the  moft  eminent  writers,  at  different 
times,  bear  teffimony* 
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The  medicines  recommended  by  the  antients  are 
trifling,  and  not  worth  mention.  The  moderns  have 
unfuccefsfully  gone  through  the  whole  Materia  Medica . 
They  have  in  vain  tried  to  force  the  peccant  matter 
through  the  pores  of  the  fkin  by  warm  diaphoretics,  to 
precipitate  it  through  the  kidneys  by  faline  draughts, 
with  different  preparations  of  antimony,  fublimate,  can- 
tharides,  neutral  falts,  &c.  The  bowels  have  been  as 
unfuccefsfully  tried  with  ftrong  and  mild  purgatives  5 
bleeding  has  given  no  relief ;  alteratives  varioufly  com¬ 
bined,  fal  diureticus,  folutions  of  cream  of  tartar,  fa  1 
prunell,  &c.  have,  after  a  tedious  perfeverance,  difap- 
pointed  both  the  phyfician  and  patient.  Chalybeates  are 
often  recommended  in  the  leprofy,  but  they  rather  increafe 
thandiminifh  the  impetigmous  eruptions.  Bathing  in  hot 
water,  which  carries  off  by  plentiful  fweating  the  hu¬ 
mours  of  the  whole  body,  and  cleanfes  the  pores  of  the 
fkin,  though  at  the  firif  appearance  it  feems  very  proper 
in  the  leprofy,  yet  it  is  often  fo  far  from  relieving,  that 
the  breakings  out  are  frequently  increafed  and  exaggerated 
by  it ;  and  many  patients,  by  bathing,  have  become  all 
over  leprous,  that  had  at  firfl;  a  few  fpots  only.  In  the 
leprofy  the  whole  juices  are  tainted,  and  bathing  only 
infpifFates  the  blood,  and  throws  more  of  the  peccant 
matter  upon  the  fkin.  In  the  city  of  Bath  they  have  what 
is  called  the  Leper’s  Bath  ;  but  there  I  verily  believe 
fewer  leprous  patients  at  leaf!  are  cured  than  people  ima¬ 
gine.  In  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach  or  bowels,  in  low 
relaxed  pa ifical  habits,  and  where  the  conftitutior*  is  much 
injured  by  intemperance,  Bath  waters  will  do  good  ; 
but  relaxation  from  bufmefs,  exercife,  change  of  air* 
temperance,  and  that  thought! efs  loitering  life  purfued'in 
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that  metropolis  of  folly  and  idlenefs,  contribute  more  to 
promote  the  credit  of  the  waters  than  their  own  inherent 
virtues.  It  is  a  cruel  robbery  to  take  from  the  widow  her 
poor  mite;  yet  that  is  the  cafe  of  the  Bath  waters. 
Summer  and  the  hottell  months  in  the  year  are  the  proper 
times  for  drinking  the  Bath  water;  but  in  fpite  of  reafon 

■ ,  i 

and  experience,  as  it  is  the  falhion,  they  go  to  Bath  in 
winter,  and  not  contented  with  that,  they  build  their 
Jioufes  upon  the  rifmg  ground,  where  the  moifture  arifmg 
from  the  heat  of  the  waters  is  again  condenfed  by  tho 
cold,  and  falls  where  the  moll  falhionable  buildings  now 
Hand.  The  moft  fuperficial  obferver  may  convince  him- 
felf  of  the  truth  of  this  remark,  by  cbferving  h  >w  mon 
that  green  mofs  grows  upon  the  walls,  and  what  difficulty 
there  is  to  keep  plate,  fweet-meats,  &c.  in  the  upper 
parts  of  the  town  :  the  fituation  too  is  bleak  and  expofed, 
and  the  keen  winds  corrugate  and  occasion  a  fpafmodic 
conHri£tion  of  the  Ikin,  obllru6t  perfpiration,  and  pre¬ 
cipitate  the  water,  as  fall  as  they  drink  it,  through  the 
kidneys,  without  remaining  a  fulncient  time  in  the  body 
to  be  of  fervice.  The  Bath  waters  do  good  by  lengthen¬ 
ing  the  internal  vifcera,  removing  the  plethora  of  the 
larger  vefiels,  invigorating  the  animal  powers,  directing 
the  nifus  of  the  circulation  more  forcibly  to  the  external 
parts,  and  by  opening  the  capillary  obftru6tion  and  pro* 
moting  a  free  perfpiration  ;  but  thefe  intentions  are 
effe&ually  counteracted  by  cold,  damp  or  bleak  winds. 

Hot  aromatics  are  very  improper  in  the  leprofy.  Some 
phyfidans  have  recommended  tin  with  antimony  and 
viper  broth,  but  their  fuccefs  has  given  little  countenance 
to  their  pra&ice.  When  thefe  methods  avail  nothing, 
the  patient  is  advifed  to  fubmit  to  falivatiofij  to  which 
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•fame  have  repeatedly  fubmitted  without  receiving  any 
benefit ;  yet  I  am  fully  perfuaded  that  mercury  does  no 
hurt  but  fervice  in  the  leprofy,  and  every  other  putrid 
difeafe.  Mercury,  judicioufly  managed,  aflimilates  the 
juices,  opens  obffru&ions,  preferves  the  fecretory  and 
excretory  veflels  in  fuch  a  flate  that  the  fecretions  are 
regularly  performed,  that  the  excrementitious  and  noxious 
parts  of  the  whole  body  may  be  carried  off  in  due  time  : 
it  increafes  the  velocity  of  the  blood,  and  a&s  upon  the 
juices  in  the  veflels  fomewhat  flmilar  to  the  action  of  the 
lungs  upon  the  blood,  received  from  the  heart  j  it  circu¬ 
lates  in  its  metallic  flate  ;  and  the  longer  it  is  preferved 
in  that  flate,  and  the  more  minutely  it  is  divided,  the 
greater  virtues  it  poflefles.  Much  good  may  be  done  in 
this  complaint  by  the  judicious  exhibition  of  mercury. 

From  every  fymptom  of  this  difeafe  it  plainly  appears 
to  be  of  the  putrid  kind,  and  may  be  induced  from  various 
caufes,  as  long  illnefs,  acute  fevers,  forfeits,  grofs  feed¬ 
ing,  obftinate  intermittents  imperfe&ly  cured,  intem¬ 
perance,  &c. 

The  fame  medicines  and  method  of  treatment  recom¬ 
mended  in  the  fcurvy  will  focceed  equally  well  in  the 
leprofy.  After  clearing  the  primae  vise,  and  diminifhing 
the  plethora  by  gentle  laxatives,  the  Deobftruent  powder, 
or  any  of  the  diaphoretics  with  camphor  recommended  m 
the  former  chapter,  fhould  be  given  every  night:  \  and  the 
Tonic  tin&ure,  or  feme  of  the  tonic  medicines  of  the  fame 
chapter,  in  the  day.  The  patient  fhould  take  a  coaling 
dofe  of  phyfic  twice  a  week,  and  have  his  body  vvaflied 
with  foap  and  warm  wamr  every  night,  and  rubbed  in 
the  morning  with  warm  flannels.  If  the  fcales  do  not 
fall  off  by  that  means,  they  may  be  gently  fcraped  off, 
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a  few  at  a  time,  with  a  marp  knife,  and  the  part 
wetted  with  the  Tonic  tincture  The  ulcers  and  Allures 
fhould  be  d  relied  with  the  Tonic  tinCture,  and  where 
there  is  any  local  pain,  the  part  affected  fhould  be 
chafed  with  the  fame.  The  patient  fhould  wear  flannel 
next  the  fkin,  live  moftly  upon  vegetables,  and  obferve 
very  ftriCtly  the  directions  given  in  the  three  preceding 
chapters  about  food,  air,  exercife,  &c.  By  fuch  a 
courfe  the  leprofy  may  be  cured  in  its  moft  advanced 
ftages. 

F  I  N  I  S. 
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